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PREFACE. 

"What are the peculiarities of the work?" "In what r espe c ts 
does it differ from books on this subject already in use V are among 
the first questions propounded to the publisher who attempts to intro- 
duce a new school-book to a community already surfeited with text- 
books in the various departments of science. 

To these and similar questions, it may be replied, that while the 
present work is, in many respects, like its predecessors, it differs 
from most of them in some important particulars, among which are the 
following. 

1. In the great variety and amount of Arithmetical matter in a com- 
paratively small compass. • 

2. In its practical character. 

3. In treating of Integral and Fractional Decimals in connection. 

4. In the number and variety of mental and oral exercises inter- 
spersed through the book, in connection with exercises for the slate. 

5. In embracing the details of the science under general principles, 
and avoiding, as much as practicable, a multiplicity of specific rules. 

A few remarks will illustrate the object and extent of these peculi- 
arities. 

1. The number of exercises for the pupil, and the amount and 
variety of arithmetical matter, is much greater than from the size of 
the book would seem possible. For example, the pupil is directed to 
" Multiply 66789 by 2; by 4; by 6; by 6; by 7; by 8; by 9;" — 
and to " Divide 30654016 by 13 ; by 14 ; by 15 ; by 16 ; by 17 ; by 

18 ; by 19 ;" — and, in Fractions, to divide mentally 5j by 2 ; by 3 ; 
4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; — and to " Compute the interest on $1418.46 
from Jan. 15, 1841, to Nov. 25, 1846 ; from Dec. 14, 1845, to May 
6, 1848 ; from July 4, 1776, to March 23, 1781 ; from Aug, 25, 1837, 
to Nov. 16, 1848," &c. Thus, without embarrassing the pupil, exer- 
cises are~ embraced in a single line, which might easily be^made to 
occupy, and which, in most .books, are made to occupy, several times 
as much space. By this means, a great number of mental and oral, 
as well as written exercises, of practical importance is introduced, 
without making the size and expense of the book greater'than of those 
books from which such matter is excluded. 

2. While the author has aimed to make the work strictly element- 
ary, to lead the pupil to analyze and demonstrate, as far as possible, 
every important pnnciple, and to present every topic in the manner 
which his experience has suggested as best adapted to the capacities 
of the learners, as well as best fitted to develop their mental powers, 
he has kept in view the maxim that " Children should be taught those 
thin irs while young which they are to practise when they become men." 

The modes of computing time between different dates, (Art. 69,) 
Discount, Accounts Current and Interest Accounts, and many other 
topics, though different from what the learner is taught in some text* 
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books in arithmetic, will be found to accord with the practice of 
men of business at the present time ; so that the learner, when he 
goes from the school-room into the world, and from dealing with text- 
books comes to deal with men, may not be obliged to unlearn what he , 
has learned at school, before he can put in practice the methods 
adopted by business men, in solving questions that occur in their inter- 
course with each other. 

The different methods of equating accounts current and interest 
accounts, though discussed in very few arithmetics for common 
schools, are of so much practical importance to most young men of 
good education, that the author has introduced them into this work. 
These topics, when properly presented, are not so difficult to be un- 
derstood as much of the less practical matter which is found in most 
text-books in arithmetic. If the exercises on these topics contained in 
this book are fully mastered, the pupil may anticipate little difficulty 
in understanding and adjusting such accounts when he shall meet them 
in actual business. The sections which treat of Mensuration, the 
Mechanic Powers, and Book-keeping, will be valuable to those who 
have not time or opportunity to study more extended treatises on these 
subjects. 

The numerous articles on Analysis interspersed through the work 
will, it is believed, be peculiarly acceptable to the teacher. The 
author would call the attention of teachers and others to Art. 101, 
122, 124, 131, 138, 146, and Sections XVIII. and XIX. 

3. The authors of most arithmetics seem to have labored to 
divorce Integral and Fractional Decimals from each other, having 
almost uniformly presented Decimal Fractions to the pupil as some- 
thing to be studied, if ever, after all the elementary rules, Com- 
pound Numbers, Vulgar Fractions, &c, have been learned ; as 
though their relation to integers was so slight, and the subject so 
difficult, or so unimportant, that it should be wholly omitted until these 
other things are learned.* The consequence has been, that a large 
majority of those who have completed their common school education 
have either not studied decimals at all, or have done it with the feel- 
ing that a knowledge of them was of little practical utility ; and, 
therefore, the knowledge they have acquired of the subject has been 
altogether vague and indefinite. This ignorance is the more to be 
lamented in our own country, from the fact that our currency is a 
decimal currency, and that operations in it can be safely trusted to those 
only who are familiar with the principles of Decimal Notation, frac- 
tional as well as integral. Numerous specific rules, indeed, are given 
to the learner for performing operations in dollars, cents, and mills ; 
but these rules, being arbitrary, and based upon no general principle 
already explained and understood, are very uncertain in their applica- 
tion, for the reason, if for no other, that arbitrary rules are easily for- 
gotten. It is presumed that the experience of every reader, whether 
a teacher or not, will fully attest to the truth of these remarks. 

^— ^— ^»»— ^^»^^»^^^^^^— ^^^— m m — —^—ii. i ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■ ■— -— - ■■ ■ ■■■■■ I p 

* The works on arithmetic by Pliny E. Chase are the only exceptions to 
this remark that the author has seen. 
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The author of this book has endeavored so to present the whole 
subject of decimal notation, that the pupil will become as familiar with 
fractional as with integral decimals, and as little liableMo embarrass- 
ment or error in one case as in the other ; thus rendering the whole 
class of specific and arbitrary rules, relating to operations in dollars, 
cents and mills, entirely useless. Whether the eflbrt has been a suc- 
cessful one, remains for those who may use his book to decide. He 
has no doubt of its practicability, or of its necessity, in order to make 
the youth of our country expert and correct accountants in our Federal 
currency. This mode of presenting decimals to the learner may 
require some more patient labor at first, but this will be amply repaid 
by his subsequent progress. 

4. So far as the author's experience and observation extend, mental 
exercises in arithmetic are very generally neglected after the pupil has 
commenced " ciphering" on the slate. This is doubtless owing partly 
to the fact that very few arithmetics have been prepared in which mental 
and written exercises are combined to any great extent in the same book. 
The author has endeavored to supply this want, by introducing a great 
variety of mental exercises, by which means the pupil is not only 
allowed to retain his familiarity with what he has learned from Colburfl, 
but is allowed to make still greater proficiency in mental calculations. 

There «*re in our common schools different classes of learners, 
whose wants the author has had in view, in the preparation of this 
work. The first, and probably the largest of these classes, consists 
of those who never progress to the more advanced rules, and whose 
knowledge of arithmetic must be- chiefly limited to the elementary 
rules, in this work, a great variety of practical examples are intro- 
duced under these elementary rules, so that it is believed that the 
scholar who can perform intelligently and with facility the questions 
on the first 83 pages, can solve correctly ninety-nine in a hundred of 
the practical questions which occur in common business tr ansact ions. 

Another class consists of those who are preparing for the count- 
ing-room and for commercial business. It is believed that this work 
contains more that will be practically useful to this class than most 
other arithmetics that have been published. Others, not expecting to 
be merchants, are to be farmers, mechanics*, &c. To these the sec- 
tions on Mensuration, the Mechanic Powers, and the elements of 
Book-keeping by Single Entry, will be particularly useful. 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that the introduction of mathe- 
matical puzzles has been carefully avoided in this work ; and that the 
gradations from the easier to the more difficult topics are such that 
the careful pupil will generally be able to pass from one to the other 
without the assistance of his teacher. 

The work is submitted to the public with the hope that it may be 
found adapted to the wants of both teachers and learners ; tending to 
render the duties of the one less arduous, and to make the studies of 
the other both profitable and pleasant. Ruros Putnam. 

Salem, May, 1849. 
1* 
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ARITHMETIC. 



Ast. 1* Arithmetic is the art of computing by numbers. 

Any single thing is called a unit. Number signifies a unit, or a col- 
lection of units ; as, one* book, two slates, five plums. 

9. The ten following characters, called the Arabic figures, 
or digits, are used in writing numbers. 1, one; 2, two; 3, 
three ; 4, four ; 5, five ; 6, six ; 7, seven ; 8, eight ; 9, nine ; 
and 0, naught. 

They are called digits, from the Latin word digitus, which signifies 
a finger. 

The first nine figures are called significant figures, to distinguish 
them from the tenth, 0, which has no value when standing alone. It 
is sometimes called cipher, or zero, 

3* Arithmetic consists of five fundamental operations; viz., 
Numeration, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division. 

SECTION I. —NUMERATION.. 

4. Numeration is the art of expressing numbers by figures, 
and of reading them when so expressed. 

As nine is the largest number that can be expressed by any 
single figure, all numbers larger than nine are expressed by 
cornbiTiations of two or more of the ten Arabic figures. (9.) 

Thus, to express ten, we combine 1 and 0, 10 ; to express eleven, 
we combine 1 and 1, thus, 11 ; to express twelve, 1 and 2, 12 ; thir- 
teen, 13, &c. Twenty, or two tens, is written 20 ; twenty-one, 21 ; 
twenty-two, 22, &c, two figures being combined to express any num- 
ber between nine and one hundred. 

1. Write upon the slate all the numbers from ten to ninety- 
nine, inclusive. 

To express numbers larger than ninety-nine, and less than 
one thousand, three figures are combined. 
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Thus, 100 is one hundred, 101 is one hundred and one, 103 is one 
hundred and two, 110 is one hundred and ten, 130 is one hundred 
and twenty, 135 is one hundred and twenty-five, 300 is two hundred, 
300 is three hundred. 

2. Write on the slate all the numbers from one hundred to 
two hundred ; from three hundred to four hundred ; from seven 
hundred and fifty to eight hundred and fifty. 

ff • To Teachers. If the pupil is a beginner, he should write on 
a slate or blackboard, numbers between ten and one thousand, until he 
can readily write and read any of them, when they are dictated to him. 
He should do the same with larger numbers. Let each succeeding 
exercise in the book be extended by the teacher, till the pupil is perfectly 
familiar with the principle and its application. 

6* The value of any figure, when combined with others, 
depends upon the place it occupies. Its value becomes ten times 
as large by removing it one place to the left, and consequently, 
one tenth as large by removing it one place to the right. 

• Thus 1, when alone, represents a unit, or one, and is called a unit 
of the first order. On being removed one place to the left, as in 10, it 
represents one ten, or ten, and is then called a unit of the second order. 
On being again removed one place to the left, as in 100, the 1 repre- 
sents tot tens, or one hundred, and it is then called a unit of the third 
order. Removing the 1 again one place further to the left as in 1000, 
it represents ten hundreds, or one thousand, and is called a unit of the 
fourth order. 

So also 5, when alone, or at the right hand of other figures, repre- 
sents 5 units, or five. 50 is 5 tens, or fifty. 500 is 50 tens, or 5 hun- 
dred. 5000 is 50 hundred, or 5 thousand. 

7. In whole numbers, we call the place of the first right 
hand figure the units' place ; of the second figure from the 
right, the tens 1 place ; of the third, the hundreds' place. 

Thus, 854 is eight hundreds, five tens, and four units ; or eight 
hundred and fifty-four. 609 is six hundreds, no tens, and nine units ; 
or six hundred and nine. The figure being always used to fill a 
place not occupied by a significant figure. 

8. Numbers containing more than three figures, are 
divided into periods of three figures each, by commas, counting 
from the right ; the first or right hand period contains units, 
tens, and hundreds ; the second period contains units of thou- 
sands, tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands ; the third 
contains units of millions, tens of millions, &c., as in the fol- 
lowing table. 
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080, 489, 160, 084. 

6th period. 6th period. 4th period. 3d period, fed period, latperiod. 
Quadrillions. Trillions. BiHions. Millions. Thousands. units. 

II. The periods above quadrillions are quintillions, sextillions, sep- 
tiHions, octillions, nonillions, decillions, undecillions, duodeciDions ; 
and by continuing to adopt a new name for every three figures, the 
number of periods may be increased indefinitely. 

Dividing numbers into periods of three figures is the French method 
of Numeration. The English method has been to divide them into 
periods^f six figures each ; but the French method is more convenient 
than the other, and has been almost universally adopted. 

9* To read Numbirs. Count off the figures, beginning erf the 
units 1 place, into periods of three figures; and, beginning at the left, 
rood me num be rs standing in each period, adding the name of each 
period, except the right hand period. 

The numbers in the above table are read : Six quadrillions, eight 
hundred and one trillions, eighty billions, four hundred and eighty* 
nine millions, one hundred and sixty thousand and eighty-four. 

Examples to be written in words, and read by the learner. 

(1.) 10. (2.) 100. (3.) 1000. (4.) 10000. (5.) 100000. 
(6.) 101. (7.) 180. (8.) 1001. (9.) 1012. (10.) 2084. 
(11.) 7804. (12.) 10001. (13.) 30805. (14.) 38050. (15.) 
30085. (16.) 500005. (17.) 3050601. (18.) 850160804. 

II. (19.) 4016080900. (20.) 1851608090504. (21.) 500* 
80090607010. 

lO* Fob Beginners. 1. Write every third number from 
1000 to 1100; thus, 1000, 1003, 1006, &c. Write every fourth 
number from 1300 to 1400. Write every fifth number from 
2000 to 2100. 

To write Whole Numbers. Commence with the highest or left 
hand period, which may require one, two, or three figures, and write atl 
the other periods in their order, allowing three places for each period* 
filling the vacant places with naughts. 
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Numbers to be expressed %n Figures* 

1. Eighty-four. 2. Nine hundred and four. 3. Nine hun- 
dred and forty. 4. One thousand and one. 5. One* thousand 
and ten. 6. One thousand one hundred and one. 7. Eighty 
thousand and eight. 8. Eighty thousand and eighty. 9. 
Eighty thousand and eighty-eight. 10. Five hundred and 
seventy-five thousand, six hundred and thirty-seven. 11. Eight 
millions and thirty-five. 12. Thirty-four millions, thirty-four 
thousand and thirty-four. 13. Five hundred millions and fifty. 
14. Six billions, six thousand and six hundred. II. 15. Fif- 
teen quintillions, forty millions, eight thousand and forty. 16. 
Sixty octillions, ninety trillions, and three thousand. 17. Fif- 
teen decillions, eight sextillions, four hundred billions, and eight 
millions. 

Numeration of Decimals. 

11* If a number be divided into 10 equal parts, one of the parts is 
p called one tenth of that number. Thus, one tenth of 10 apples is one 
apple, because if ten apples be divided into 10 equal parts, one part 
will be one apple. If 20 apples be divided into 10 equal parts, what 
will you call one of the parts ? An*. One tenth of twenty apples. 
How many apples is one tenth of twenty apples? Why? One tenth 
of 30 apples ? Why ? One tenth of 50 apples ? Why ? Of 60 ap- 
ples? Why? 70 apples? Why? 80 apples? Why? 

If 100 apples be divided into ten equal parts, what part of 100 

Spies will one part be? Ans. One tenth of 100 apples. Why? 
>w many apples is one tenth of 100 apples? Why? Of 200? 
Whv? 300? Why? 400? 500? 600 apples? Why?' 

How many apples is one tenth of 1000 apples? Why? 2000 
apples? Why? 3000? Why? 4000 apples? Why? 

If a single filing be divided into 10 equal parts, one of the parts is 
called one tenth of that thing ; two such parts are called two tenths 
of it ; 3 such parts, three tenths, &c. If it be divided into 100 equal 
parts, one of the parts is called 1 hundredth of that thing ; two such 
parts are called 2 hundredths of it ; three such parts, 3 hundredths, 
&c. 

What is meant by 1 tenth of 1 apple? 2 tenths? 3 tenths? 4 
tenths ? What is meant by 1 hundredth of one apple ? 2 hundredths ? 
3 hundredths? &c. 

If 2 apples be divided into 10 equal parts, what part of 1 apple wiH 
one of the parts be? How much is 1 tenth of 2 apples? Why? Of 
3 apples? Why? 5? 7? Why? 

How much is one tenth of 1 unit? Why? Of 2 units? Why? 
Of 3 units? Why? 
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If an apple be divided into 10 equal parts, and then each of th 
parts be divided into 10 equal parts, what part of 1 tenth will one of 
these parts be? Why ? 

Into how many equal parts will the whole apple be divided ? What 
part of the whole apple will one part be ? Why ? 

If 2 apples be divided in the same manner, what part of 1 apple will 
one part be ? Why ? What is one hundredth of 1 unit ? Of S units ! 
Why! Of 3 units? Why! 

19. As tens are tenths of one hundred, and are written 
one place to the right of hundreds ; and as units are tenths of 
one ten, and are* written one place to the right of tens ; so 
tenths of units are written one place to the right of units ; and 
tenths of tenths, or hundredths, are written one place to the 
right of tens ; thousandths, one place to the right of hundredths, 
dec. 

Such parts of units as tenths, hundredths, thousandths, &c., 
are called decimals, from the Latin decern, ten ; because their 
value diminishes toward the right in a tenfold ratio. A point 
called the decimal point, is placed to the left of the tenths 1 place 
to separate the decimals from whole numbers. Thus, 3.6 is 
3 and 6 tenths; 3.06 is 3 and 6 hundredths; 3.25 is 3 and 
25 hundredths ; 3.005 is 3 and 5 thousandths ; 3.465 is 3 and 
465 thousandths. .3 is 3 tenths ; .08 is 8 hundredths ; .015 
is 15 thousandths. 

Write one tenth of L; of 2 ; of 3 ; of 5. Write one hun- 
dredthof 1; of2; of8; ofl5; of54. Write one thousandth 
of 1; of 5; of 8; of 18; of 27; of 89; of 54a 

Decimal Table. 

il .A .A 
•8 *•, £■ -« SU -sSi laj 

s -g ri S-s 5 ■« § - ^s B '5 m ^3 

3085.6 18,600,850,168 

* 
To read Decimals. Read the figures as in whole numbers, and 
add the name of the lowest decimal place. In reading whole numbers 
and decimals, read the whole numbers first, and then the decimals. 

Thus .7 is 7 tenths; .18 is 18 hundredths; .00108 is 108 hun- 
dred thousandths: 15.006 is 15 and 6 thousandths; 16.0064 is 16 and 
64 ten thousandths. The number in the table is three thousand and 
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wgbty4v*, and 618 nation, 600 million, 950 thousand and 106 tril- 



Examptes to be written in words, and read by the pupil, 

(1.) .6. (2.) .05. (3.) .037. (4.) .1008. (5.) 501.06. 
(6.) .7108. (7.) .006. <a) .001001. (9.) 16.16. (10.) 
180.01a (11.) 7.00016. (12.) 30175.04. (13.) 301680.45. 
(14.) 30168.045. (15.) 3016.8045. (16.) 301.68045. (17.) 
3KU68045. H. (18.) 3.0168045. (19.) .30168045. (20.) 
35.000100041. (21.) 10010806.3000010806. (22.) 581006- 
.00940008607. 

Nvrc The teacher will find U a profitable exercare to write on the 
blackboard a number of figures, example Slot or 23d above, for in- 
stance, or a shorter example for beginners, and then, removing the 
dentinal point successively from one place to another, require his pupils 
to read tne figures as pointed, and also to point out the local value of 
any figure or group of figures, either of the whole numbers or the 
decimals, which he shall underscore. He should continue this 
exercise tin they can readily read the number, and name the local 
value of any figure or figures,' whatever position the decimal point may 
occupy. 

13« To write Decimals. Write the decimal as if it were a whole 
number, and then prefix* as many naughts as may be necessary to 
reduce it to the proper denomination. 

Suppose it is required to write five thousand and eighteen ten mil- 
lion ths. Write 5,018, and as ten millionths (see table) is the seventh 
place from the decimal point, three naughts must be prefixed: — 
.0005,018. 

Examples to be written in Figures. 

(1.) Four hundredths. (2.) Four thousandths. (3.) Five 
ten thousandths. (4.) 6 hundred thousandths. (5.) 8 mil- 
lionths. (6.) 14 hundredths. (7.) 14 thousandths. (8.) 104 
thousandths. (9.) 75 ten thousandths. (10.) 851 ten thou- 
sandths. (11.) 1845 hundred thousandths. (12.) 16 hundred 
thousandths. (13.) 68nuUionths. (14.) 2506 millionths. (15.) 
Three, — and eight tenths. (16.) 41, — and 7 hand redths . (17.) 
400, — and 17 thousandths. (18.) 4, — and 107 ten thovr 
sandths. (190 Eighty-four thousand and sixteen, — and fifty- 
four ten thousandths.^ 



* Prefix, means to place before; annex, to place after, 
t For more exampels see page 247. 
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B, (20.) Fire million and forty,— and 97 ta» milbontU 
(21.) Fifty billion, 40 million, 75 thousand and 54, — and 5 
thousand and 15 hundred thousandths. (22.) 5 trillion, 90 mil- 
lion, 5 thousand, one hundred, — and 16 thousand and 5 hun- 
dred millionth*. (23.) 84 thousand and sixteen, — and three- 
thousand and 24 ten millionths. 

14t«* 1. In one unit how many tenths 1 How many hundredths? 
Thousandths ? 
S. In two units how many tenths, &c. ? In three units, to. ! 

3. Inone ten how many units? Hew many tenths! Huqdssdtbs? 
Thousandths? 

4. In two tens how many units, &c. ? In three teas, &c. ? 

5. In one hundred how many tens ? Units? Tenths? Hundredths^ 
Thousandths ? 

0. In two hundred how many tens, Ac. ? 
' 7. In one tenth how many hundredths? Thousandths? Tea 
thousandths? 

8. In two tenths how many hundredths, &c. ? 

9. In one hundredth how many thousandths? Ten thousandths! 

10. How many units and tenths in 14 tenths? Ans. 1 unit and 4 
tenths. In 87 tenths ? In 401 tenths? In 806 tenths? 

11. How many units, tenths, and hundredths in 347 hundredths? 
Ans. 3 units, 4 tenths, and 7 hundredths. In 584 hundredths? la 
307 hundredths? 

12. In 8516 how many hundreds? Ans. 85 hundreds. How 
many tens? Ans, 851 tens. How many units? Tenths 1 Hun- 
dredths? 

13. In 45.16 how many tens? Units? Tenths? Hundredths? 

14. In 156.04 how many hundreds? Tens? Units? Tenths t 
Hundredths? % 

15. In .3 how many. hundredths? How many thousandths? 
Note. Naughts placed to the. right hand of decimals do not after 

their value; for .3 is equivalent to .30 ; .35 is equivalent f Is .3fQ or 
.3500. 

H. 16. In 1701.06 how many hundreds? Tens? Units? Tenths? 
Hundredths? Thousandths? Ten thousandths? Hundred thou- 
sandths ? Millionths ? 

17. In 80416.05807 how many ten thousands? v Thousands I 
Hundreds? Tens? Units? Tenths? Hundredths? Thousandths? 
Ten thousandths? Millionths? Ten millionths? 

18. Write 850 tens. Ans. 8500. ( 19.) Write 8057 tens. 
(20.) 9010 hundreds. (21.) 75 tenths. (22.) 875 tenths. 

* Beginner* may use the slate in Article 14. 
t Equivalent means of equal value. 
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(23.) 9045 hundredths. (24.) 1645 ten millionth*. (25.) 
105617 thousandths. 

Federal Money. (4tl.) 

Iff. Federal Money is the national currency* of the 
United States. Every system of national currency has its 
unit of measure. 

In the United States, the unit is the dollar, which is marked 
thus, ft. 

The denominations of Federal money are the eagle, the dol- 
lar, the dime, the cent, and the mill, t These denominations 
increase in a tenfold ratio ; that is, 10 mills make one cent ; 
10 cents make one dime ; 10 dimes make one dollar ; 10 dol- 
lars make one eagle. So that all operations in dollars, cents, 
and mills, are performed as in whole numbers and decimals. 

Dollars are written as whole numbers ; cents, as so many 
hundredths, and mills as so many thousandths.. The figures, 
therefore, at the left of the decimal point, express dollars ; the 
first two at ihe right of the point express cents, and the third, 
mills. Thus, $7.08 is read 7 dollars and 8 cents ; S 100.943 
is 100 dollars, 94 cents, and 3 mills. 

Bead the following Numbers. (1.) 88. (2.) $16.00. (3.) 
925.14. (4) $168.07. (5.) $1016.08. (6.) 945.001. (7.) 
$1000.011. (8.) ft8049.106. (9.) $10010.101. 

Write in Figures — (10.) Twenty dollars. (11.) Eighty- 
seven dollars, 25 cents. (12.) One thousand and seven dol- 
lars, and nine cents. (13.) Five dollars and eight mills. (14) 
Fifteen dollars, three cents and seven mills. (15.) 1000 dol- 
lars, 1 cent and 8 mills. (16.) Thirty thousand and eighteen 
dollars, six cents and three mills. 

Questions foe Examination. 

What is arithmetic? What is a unit? What is number? What 
characters are used in writing numbers ? Why are they called digits T 
What are significant figures? Of how many fundamental operation* 
does arithmetic consist ? What is numeration ? How are the numbers 
from 1 to 9 expressed? How are numbers larger than 9 expressed? 
Give examples; How many figures are combined to express numbers 
between 9 and one hundred f To express numbers larger than ninety- 
nine and less than one thousand ? Give examples. Upon what does 
the value of any figure when combined with others depend ? How is 

* The term currency signifies money, or the circulating medium. 

t The mill is merely nominal ; there being no coin ofthis denomination. 
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its value increased f How diminished? Give examples. In whole 
-numbers, which is the place of units ? Of tens ? Of hundreds ? For 
what purpose is used ? How are numbers containing more than 
three figures to be divided ? What does the first, or right hand period 
contain? The second? The third? The fourth? The fifth! The 
sixth ? Name the periods above the sixth ? What is the rule for read- 
ing whole numbers ? What is the rule for writing whole numbers 
in figures ? Repeat the table, beginning at units. 

If a number be divided into ten equal parts, what is one of the parts 
called ? Give an example. If a single thing be divided into ten equal 
parts, what is one of the parts called ? Two of the parts 1 Four parts ? 
If one thing be divided into one hundred equal parts, what is one of the 
parts called? Two of the parts? What part of hundreds are tens? 
What part of tens are units ? Where is each written ? What part of 
units are tenths ? Where are tenths written ? What part of tenths 
are hundredths ? Where are hundredths written ? Where are thou- 
sandths written! What are decimals ? Why are they so called ? What 
is the decimal point ? Where placed ? Give examples. Repeat the 
decimal table, beginning at units. What is the rule for reading deci- 
mals? For reading whole numbers and decimals? What is the rule 
for writing decimals? What is the meaning of prefix? Of annex? 
How is the value of decimals affected by placing naughts at the right 
of them ? 

What is Federal Money ? What is the meaning of currency ? What 
is the unit of value in the United States currency ? How is it marked ? 
What are the denominations of Federal money ? What relations do 
these denominations bear to each other? How are operations in dol- 
lars, cents, and mills performed? How are dollars written? Cents? 
Mills? What do the figures to the left of the decimal point express? 
What do those at the right express ? Give examples. 

16. SECTION II — ADDITION. 

Addition is the method of finding the sum or amount of two 
or more numbers. 

Operations in arithmetic are often represented by signs. The 
following are used in addition. 

= Sign of equality ; as 100 cents = 1 dollar; which is read, 
100 cents are equal to one dollar. 

x+ Sign of addition, or plus sign ; as, 15 + 6 = 21 ; which 
is read, 15 and 6 are 21 ; or 15 plus 6 is equal to 21. 

17. 1. How many are 2 + 2? 3 + 2? 4 + 2? 5+2? 6+2? 
7 + 2t 8 + 2? 9 + 2? 10 + 2? lt + 2? 

2. Add 3 to all the numbers from 2 to 50. Thus, 2 + 3 = 5; 
3+3 = 6; 4 + 3 = 7, &c. 

3. Add 4' to all the numbers from 2 to 50. " 

4. Add 5 in the same manner ; and 6 ; and 7 ; and 8 ; and 9. 

2* 
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5. Repeat every third number from 100 to 200; tlms, 100+3«= 
103; 103+3=100; 106 + 3=. 109. 
j6. Name every fourth number in the same manner. 

7. Name every fifth number from 1 to 101. Every sixth, from 100 
to 209. 

8. Name every eeventh number from 201 to 300. Every eighth, 
from 505 to 600. 

The pupil should be exercised in this way till he can add traits. with 
laoilitv 

0. How many are 10 + 10? 20+10? 30 + 10? 40+10? 
5Q+10? 60+10? 70+10? 80+10? 

10. How many are 10 + 20? $0+20? 30 + 20? 40 + 20* 
4frc. 10+30? 20+30? 30 + 30? &o. 10+40? 20+40? 
30+40? &c. 10+50? 20+50? &c. 10+60! 20+0*? 
&c. 

11. How many are 10+15? Say 10 and 10 are 90, and 5 are 
95 ; therefore, 10 and 15 are 25. 

12. How many are 12+ 14? Say 10 and 10 are 20; 2 and 4 are 
f , which added to 20 makes 26 ; therefore, 12 and 14 are 26. 13 + 12 ? 
14 + 13? 15 + 12? 17 -Mil 

13. How many are 23+ 11? Ans. 20 and 10 are 30; 3 and 
1 are 4, which added to 30, makes 34 ; therefore, 23 and 11 are 34. 
25+14? 22+17? 34+15? 38 + 21? 42 + 35? 43 + 24? 
48 + 32? 53+17? 654-15? 70+28? 

14. How many are 15+ 18? Say 10 and 10 are 20 ; 5 and 8 are 
13, which is equal to 10 and 3 ; 20 and 10 are 30 and 3 are 33; there- 
fore, 15 and 18 are 33. 28 + 36? Say 20 and 30 are 50; 8 and 9 
are 14, which is equal to 10 and 4 ; 50 and 10 are 60, and 4 are (H ; 
therefore, 28 and 36 are 64. 

15. In the same way add 18+13; 17+15; 19+18; 23 + 19; 
28+17; 34+17; 39+18; 44+18; 55 + 27; 48 + 27; 54 + 37; 
22 + 34; 34 + 28; 39 + 47. 

16. James has 46 cents and Charles has 27 cents; how many have 
both? 

17. John gave 35 cents for an arithmetic and 37 cents for a leader ; 
how much did he give for both ? ' 

18. A man spent the first 25 years of his life in the country, and 
he has lived 38 years in the city ; how old is he ? 

19. A farmer bought 2 cows ; for oqe he gave 48 dollars, and for 
the other 35 dollars ; how much did he give for both ? 

18. A wood merchant buys of one man 310 cords of wood, 
of another 264 cords, of another 85 cords, and of another 460 
cords. How many cords does he buy in all ? 

These numbers are larger than those we have been adding, 
and it is not so easy to add them mentally. We will arrange 
them under each other, so that the units shall stand in one 
column, the tens in another, &c. 
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310 First add the units' column : 5 units and 4 units are 

264 9 units, which write undej the units 1 column. Then 

85 add the tens : 6 tens and 8 tens are 14 tens, and 6 tens 

460 are 20 tens, and 1 ten are 21 tens, equal to 2 hundreds 

— — and 1 ten; write the 1 ten in the tens' place, and 

1119 carry the 2 hundreds to be added with the hundreds, 

2 hundreds and 4 hundreds are 6 hundreds, and 2 

hundreds are 8 hundreds, and 3 hundreds are 11 hundreds, 

equal to 1 thousand and 1 hundred, which write down, making 

the sum 1 1 19. From this example we may derive the following 

Rule for Addition. Write the numbers under each other, so thai 
Units shall stand under units, tens under tens, tenths under tenths, dfc. 
Then add the figures in tlie right hand column. If the amount does not 
eaceed 9, write it under that column. If it is 10 or more, write the 
units' figure of the amount under the column added, and add the tens 
with the figures of the next column. In the same manner add the figures 
in each succeeding column, writing down the whole amount of the last 
column. 

Proof. Add the columns both upwards and downwards. The 
amounts should be alike. 



Examples for Practice. 



i. 
Acres. 

184 
359 
467 
107 



2. 

Pounds. 

3178 
5184 
2001 
8154 



3. 
Dollars. 

40016 

3108 

179 
4807 



4. 

People. 

7160809 

301684 

4100169 

70019 



6. 

Cents. 

4018645 

31486 

4197 

8197645 



91680.40 
1.25 
.425 
1.375 



93001.01 
4896.375 
394.1875 
1869.875 



174.861 

30.80 

5.09 

876.485 



9380.001 
41.17 
27.038 
684.324 

10. 

5187.31459 
30.007 
169.8054 
30.0075 



The population of each of the United States was, 



New England States. 

In 1830. In 1840. 

Maine, 399,955 501,793 
N.Hamp., 269,328 284,574 
Vermont, 280,652 291,948 
Mass., 610,408 737,699 
K. Island, 97,199 108,830 
Conn., 297,665 309,978 



N. York, 
N. Jersey, 
Penn., 
Delaware, 



Middle States. 

In 1830. In 1840. 

1,918,608 2,428,921 

320,823 373,306 

1,348,233 1,724,033 

76,748 78.085 
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Southern States. 

In 1830. In 1840. 

Dist.ofC., 39,834 43,712 

Maryland, 447,040 470,019 

Virginia,l,211,405 1,239,797 

N. Carol., 737,987 753,419 

S. Carol., 581,185 594,398 

Georgia, 516,823 691,392 

Alabama, 309,527 590,756 

Miss., 136,621 375,651 

Louisiana, 215,739 352,41 1 

Florida, 34,730 54,477 



Western States 
In 1830. 

Tennessee, 681,904 
Kentucky, 687,917 



Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

Missouri, 

Arkansas, 

Iowa, 

Wisconsin, 



937,903 
343,031 
157,445 

31,639 
140,455 

30,388 



In 1840. 

829,210 

779,828 

1,519,467 

685,866 

476,183 

212,267 

383,702 

97,574 

43,112 

30,945 



11. How many inhabitants in the New England States in 
1830? In 1840? 

12. How many in the Middle States in 1830? In 1840? 

13. How many in the Southern States in 1830 ? In 1840 ? 

14. How many in the Western States in 1&30? In 1840? 

15. How many in all the states in 1830 ? - In 1840 ? * 

16. A farmer sells 5 loads of potatoes ; viz., one load con- 
taining 37 bushels, one 54, one 46, one 25, and another 17 
bushels. How many bushels are there in the five loads ? 

17. A butcher buys 4 hogs, one weighing 324 pounds, 
another 287 pounds, another 409 pounds, and another 310 
pounds. How many pounds in all ? 

18. A farmer buys a yoke of oxen for 887.26, an ox wagon 
for $125.17, a horse for 75 dollars, 3 cows for $24.25 apiece. 
How much did they all come to? 

19. A man owes to A ,$34 1.17, to B $4016.35, to C $3101- 
.01, to D $184.16, and to £ $907.40. How much does he 
owe them all ? 

20. Add $38,017, $401,601, $3918.48, $4197, $50375.18, 
and $0,375. 

21. Add 39.018, 401.007, 8160.1, 501.6803. 50.16803. 
5016.803 and 501680.3. 

22. Add twenty thousand two hundred and two ; three hun- 
dred and eighty tnousand and thirty-eight ; fifty-seven million, 
five hundred and seventy thousand, and five hundred and 
seventy ; and four millions and one hundred. 

23. Add three hundred and seven, — and eighty-four hun- 
dredths ; five thousand and twenty-one, — and ninety-three 
thousandths; six million, — and eighty-five ten thousandths; 
one hundred and ten thousand, nine hundred and four, — and 
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seven hundred and one ten tkousandt/is ; forty-eight thousand, 
and forty-eight thousandths. 

24. Add fifteen dollars and seven cents; eighty-nine dollars 
and forty cents ;"sixty-seven dollars and eight mills ; three hun- 
dred and eight dollars, nine cents and one mill. 

25. A farmer carried a load of potatoes to market and ped- 
dled them as follows : 3.5 bushels for two dollars and sixty 
cents ; 8.75 bushels for six dollars, fifty cents ; 15 bushels for 
eleven dollars, thirty-seven cents, five mills; and 7.25 'bushels 
for five dollars, sixty-two cents, five mills. How many bushels 
were there, and how much did his load come to ? 

26. There are three hundred and sixty-five, and twenty-five 
hundredths days" in a year. How many days are there in 4 
years? In 8 years? In 10 years? In 14 years? In 20 
years? • 

27. A man bought 4 barrels of flour at S5.25 a barrel, 5 bar- 
rels at $5,375 a barrel, and 3 barrels at $6.31 a barrel. How 
many barrels did he buy, and how much did. he give for them ? 

28. A gentleman owns a house worth $4567, a store 
worth $2584, 6 acres of land worth $175 per acre; he has 
notes amounting to $3594, railroad and bank stock worth 
$2106.75, and other personal property worth $2184.50. How 
much is he worth ? 

19* Add the following numbers : 

(1.) 134 + 27. Say 130 and 20 are 150 ; 4 and 7 are 11, which 
is equal to 10 and 1 ; 150 and 10 are 160, and 1 are 161 ; therefore, 
134 and 27 are 161. (2.) 1384-89. 30 and 80 are 110, which 
added to 100 makes 210 ; 8 and 9 are 17, which is equal to 10 and 
7 ; 210 and 10 are 220, and 7 are 227 ; therefore, 138 and 89 are 227. 

(3.) 275 + 348. 200 + 300 are 500 ; 70 and 40 are 110, which 
added to 500 make" 610 ; 5 and 8 are 13, equal to 10 and 3 ; 610 and 
10 are 620, and 3 are 623 ; therefore, 275 and 348 are 623. 

(4.) 165-4-32. 2841 + 165. (5.) 310 + 675. 844 + 148. 

(6.) 697 + 249. (7.) 638 + 286. (8.) 564 + 379. 

Note. The teacher will best judge whether such mental opera- 
tions are at present too difficult for the pupil or not. They are intro- 
duced merely as hints to the teacher, and it is hoped that he will not 
allow the pupil to pass over such exercises without a fair trial. A few 
similar exercises should, if possible > form a part of every recitation in 
arithmetic, at least till the learner can perform them with facility. 

Questions. What is addition ? What is the sign of eqitaUty? The 
sign of addition f Give an example. What is the rule for addition? 
What is the method of proof? 
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SECTION HI. — SUBTRACTION. 

90* Subtraction is the method of finding the difference 
between two numbers, by taking the smaller from the greater. 

— Sign of subtraction, or minus sign, written between two 
numbers, shows that the latter is to be taken from the former; 
as 15 — 4, which means that 4 subtracted from 15 leaves 11. 
It is read 15 less 4 is equal to eleven ; or 15 minus 4 is equal 
to 11. 

The less number, or number to be subtracted, is called the 
subtrahend; that from which it is to be subtracted is called the 
minuend. The difference is called the remainder. 

1. How much is 1 less 1? 2 teas 1* 3—1? 4—1? 5 — 1! 
6—1? 7—1? 8—1? 9—1? 10—1? 11 — 1? 13 — 1! 
13—1? 14—1? 15—1? 16—1? 17 — 1? 18—1? 19 — 1? 
20 1? 

2. How much is 2 — 2? 3 — 2? 4 — 2? &c., to 20 — 2? 

3. How much is 3 — 8? 4 — 3? 5 — 3? &c, to 20 — 3? 
4 — 4? 5 — 4? &c.,to20 — 4! 

Continue this exercise, using all the numbers from 4 to 20, as sub- 
trahends. 

91. Subtract 543 from 864, thus : Minuend, 864 

Subtrahend, 543 

Remainder, 321 

Examples for Practice. 

(1.) 459 — 237. (2.) 6849 — 3526. (3.) 7684 — 5322, 
(4.) 69184—20032. (5.) 410647—200645. (6.) 84675 — 
32423. (7-) 8547016^-3333016. a 7840196 — 3430096. 

William had 15 cents, and Henry had 9. How many more had 
William than Henry ? Their father gave each of them 4 cents more. 
How many more had William than Henry then ? William has spent 
7 cents for paper, and Henry has spent 7 cents for pens. How many 
more cents has William than Henry now ? 

From these examples we see that if the same quantity be either 
added to, or subtracted from, two numbers, their difference will remain 
the same as before. 

From 6135 subtract 3617. In this example we cannot take 6135 
7 units from 5 units'; we therefore add 10 units to the 5, mak- 3617 

ing 15 units ; and subtracting X units from 15 units, we write 

the remainder 8. Then, as we added 10 units to the minuend, 2518 
w« must add 1 tea to the subtrahend, which makes- 2 tens; 3 — r~ 
tens from 3 tens leaves 1 ten. Again, we cannot take 6 hun- fil35 
dreds from 1 hundred; adding 10 hundreds to the 1 hundred in the 
upper line, makes 11 hundreds; 6 hundreds from 11 hundreds leaves 5 
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hundreds. Then aiding W handled, or 1 thousand to tfce lower line, 
makes 4 thousands. 4 thousands from 6 thousands leaves 9 thousands. 
The remainder is 2518. 

The difference between two numbers shows how much must be 
added to the less to make the greater. We may therefore prove -the 
above remainder to be correct, by adding it to the smaller number. 
Hie sum just equals the larger. 

Rule for Subtraction. Wriie the numbers as in additwn,units 
under units, <J-c, placing the subtrahend under the minuend. Begin- 
ning <U the right handy subtract each lower figure from the one above it, 
where it can be done. Where this cannot be done, add 10 to the figure 
in the upper line, and subtract ; and add one to the next figure of the 
lower line. 

Proof. Add the remainder and subtrahend together. The sum 
should be equal to the minuend. 

Examples for Practice. 

9. 10. 11. 12. 

From 801647381 79108654 867899 3040605 

Subtract 310864532 34745735 308907 2060807 



From 3000.8007 301X056 $300.10 $5106.089 

Subtract 1000.9008 104.875 16.75 35.19 



From $3570.165 $4186.006 3100080.00005 

Subtract 15.25 307.108 1000181.405067 



Nome. Naughts may be annexed to the minuend when necessary. 

20. How much is $18.00 — $8.25 ? $1561.001 — $316- 
.108? 3487 18.3684? 

21. How much 'is 175— 18.003? 3001.01 — 185.0304? 
71090.007 —3898.1049 ? 

22. How many more inhabitants were there h\ the New 
England States in 1840 than in 1830? In the Middle States? 
In the Southern States ? In the Western States ? 

23. How much more is 816841 than 610489 ? 

24 What must be added to 35618 to make 195816? 

25. What is the difference between fifty-million, three hun- 
dred and one, — and seven hundred and eighty«seven thousand 
and ninety ? 

26. Subtract five hundred thousand and seventy-five, — and 
one hundred and eighty-three ten thousandths, from four million 
two hundred thousand, — and sixteen hundred thousandths. 



/ 
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27. A man bought a keg of molasses for three dollars, sixty- 
two cents, five mills. He gave the retailer a five dollar bill ; 
how much should he receive ? 

28. A farmer sold a load of hay for 15 dollars, 75 cents, and 
received in pay a barrel of flour worth $7,375, and the rest in 
money. How much money did he receive ? 

29. A man is worth $1875.45. How much more must he 
lay up before he is worth $3000.00 ? 



12! 15? 17? 


19? 13? 


33? 35? 38? 


40? 42? 


62? 68? 65? 


70? 74? 



The number which must be added to arlbther number to 
make it equal to a unit of the next higher order (0.) is called the 

complement of that number. Thus 3 is the complement of 7, it being 
what 7 wants of being one ten. So 37 is the complement of 53, being 
what 53 wants of 100. 374 is the complement of 626. Why ? So 
90 is the complement of 10 ; 88, of 12. Why ? 

1. What is the complement of 10 ? 
18? 20? 24? 28? 23? 29? 30? 
47? 44? 49? 50? 58? 53? 60? 
76? 78? 80? 84? 87? 90? 93? 

2. James buys a book for 28 cents. How much must he receive 
in exchange for a dollar bill 

3. A man buys 15 lbs. of sugar for $1.34. How much must be 
receive in exchange for a three dollar bill ? (ff«) 

Questions. What is subtraction ? What is the sign of subtrac- 
tion f Give an example. What is the subtrahend? The minuend f 
The remainder ? What if the same quantity be either added to or sub- 
tracted from two numbers ? What does the difference between two 
numbers show? What is the rule for subtraction? What is the 
method of proof J Why ? What is to be done when the subtrahend 
has more decimal places than the minuend? 

Miscellaneous Examples in Addition and Subtraction. 

93* 1. A farmer sells a merchant 7 bushels of potatoes at 
78 cents a bushel, and takes in return 8 gallons of molasses at 
$0,375 per gallon. How much money must he receive be- 
sides ? 

2. A shoemaker sells a farmer 3 pairs of shoes at $0,875 a 
pair, and receives in exchange 4 bushels of corn at $0,625 a 
bushel. How much is the balance, and which must pay it ? 

3. A man bought a coat for $8.75, a vest for $1.75, and a 
pair of pants for $4,375. How much did they come to ? He 

fave the tailor 2 ten dollar bills. How much change should 
e receive ? 

4. A man owed $86405. He has paid one debt of $75.84. 
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another of $108,375, another of $15.17, and another of $5,625. * 
How much does he still owe ? 

5. What is the difference between 318.067 4- 4000.91 and 
184001.4501 ? 

.6. A man owes to A $694.81, to B $354.17, to C $1000- 
.075. How much does he owe in all ? How much more to A 
thanB? To C than B? To C than A? 

7. The man spoken of in the last example owns a farm 
worth $3000. How much will he be worth after paying his 
debts? 

8. What must be added to 1849017 + 3591 to make 3848- 
108? 

9. A man owes $346.50, which he is to pay in monthly 
payments of $57.75. How much will he owe after making 
the first payment ? After the second ? After the third ? 
How many payments in all must he make to cancel the debt? 

10. A man having $3467.85, invested $1018.25 in railroad 
stock, $387.95 in bank stock, and bought 5 acres of land at 
$125.00 per acre. How much had he left ? 

11. A man died, leaving an estate of 60187 dollars. He 
gave to his wife $10000, to his 4 daughters $5200 each, and 
to his 3 sons $7500 each ; the remainder he gave to benevolent 
institutions. How much did his charities amount to ? 

12. A man bought a quantity of flour for $6184.58, a quan- 
tity of coffee for $584.75, and a quantity of sugar for $215.18. 
In exchange he gave 3725 dollars worth of corn, a quantity of 
butter worth $385.75, and a quantity of potatoes worth $548- 
.78. How much did he then owe ? 

34. 1. How many are 54 + 16 ? (17.) 49 + 23? 83+17! 
47—17? 48 + 19? 45—14? 68 — 32? 55—23? 126—112? 
384 — 213? 684 — 243? 126+112? 

2. How much is 42 — 18? Say 42 is equal to 30 + 12 ; 10 from 
30 leaves 20, 8 from 12 leaves 4, which added to 20 makes 24; 
therefore, 42 less 18 is 24. 

3. 63 — 37? Solution. 63 = 50+13; 50 — 30 = 20; 13— 7= 
6 ; 20 + 6 = 26 ; therefore, 63 less 37 is 26. 

4. How much is 48—29? 73 — 48? 65 — 47? 87 — 39! 
58—34? 67 + 248? 187 — 38? 

5. How much is 154 — 68? Solution. 154 — 100 = 54, to which 
add the complement of 68, which is 32. 54 and 32 are 86 ; there- 
fore, 154 — 68 is 86. 436 — 78? 464 — 356? 146 — 47? 865 — 48? 

6. How much is 436 — 278? Solution. 436 — 300=136, to 
which add the complement of 78 ; 136 + 22 = 158. How much is 
567— 384 ? 327 — 149 ? 564 — 237 ? 746 — 489 ? (8 and 19) note. 

3 
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SECTION IV. — MULTIPLICATION. 

Multiplication is a short method of adding equal 
numbers. By it we find the amount of any number repeated 
a gi?en number of times. 

What will 5 bushels of corn come to at 67 cents a bushel ? 

To perform this question, we may write down 67 five times, and add 
as in addition. But as the same number is five times repeated, we 
nay write it down as in the margin, and say 5 tiroes 7 units are 
86 units, or 3 tens and 5 units. Write down the 5 units, and 67 
reserve the 3 tens to be added to the tens. 5 times 6 tens are 6 
90 tens, and 3 tens are 33 tens, or 3 hundred and 3 tens. — 

Answer, 335. * 33$ 

The terms used in multiplication are the multiplicand, the 
multiplier, and the product. The 7mdtiplicand~is the number 
to be multiplied or repeated. The multiplier is the number to 
multiply by, and shows how many times the multiplicand is to 
be repeated. The product is the number resulting from the 
multiplication. The multiplier and multiplicand are called 
factors of the product. In the above example, 67 is the multi- 
plicand, or the number to be repeated ; 5 the multiplier, or the 
number of times the 67 is to be repeated ; 335 is the product, 
or number resulting from the multiplication ; and 67 and 5 are 
factors of &35. 

The oblique cross X is the sign of multiplication ; as, 8 X 4 
san 32, which is read, Q multiplied by 4 equals 32, or 4 times 
8 are 32. 

Let the learner copy upon paper the following table, supply- 
ing the product of each combination of factors. 
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The pupil should be taught to recite the above table, aot only aa il 
ts written, as 2 times are O ; 2 times 1 are 2 ; 2 times 2 are 4 ; 2 
times 3 are 6, &c, but also to recite it by using the figures in the 
several columns as multipliers, and the number at the top as a multi- 
plicand ; thus, times 2 are ; once 2 is 2 ; 2 times 2 are 4 ; 3 times 
2 are 6 ; 4 times 2 are 8 ; 5 times 2 are 10, &c. So, times 6 are 
; once 6 is 6 ; 2 times 6 are 12 ; 3 times 6 are 18 ; 4 times 6 are 
24, &c. 

26* 1. If 1 pound of sugar is worth 8 cents, how much are 6 
pounds worth ? 

Arts. 5 pounds are worth 5 times as much as one pound ; 5 times 
8 cents are 40 cents. How many are 5 times 8? 8 times 5? 

2. How much will 6 pounds of beef come to at 9 cents a pound? 
How many are 6 times 9! 9 times 6 ? 

3. At 12 cents a dozen, how much will 4 dozen of eggs come to? 
How many are 4 times 12? 12 times 4 ? 5 times 9? 9 times 5* 

4. How many are 3 times 9? 9X7? 7X9? 9Xlt? 11X9? 
8X7? 7X8? 8X5? 5X8? 8X9? 9X8? 

5. At 17 cents a pound, how much will 4 pounds of butter cost ? 
Ans. 4 pounds will cost 4 times as much as 1 pound. 4 times 10 are 
40 ; 4 times 7 are 28, or 2 tens and 8, which added to 40 makes 68 ; 
therefore, 4 pounds of butter at 17 cents a pound will cost 68 cents. 

6. How many are 3 times 14? 4 times 13? 5 times 15? 6 times 
14 ? 4 times 16 ? 5 times 19? 6 times 17 ? 9 times 15 ? 8 times 
19? 

7. How many are 2 times 20? 3 times 20? 4 times 20? 20X5? 
20X6? 20X7? 20X8? 20X&? 20X10? 

' 8. How many are 3 times 21 ? 4 times 27 ? An*. 4 times 20 are 
80 ; 4 times 7 are 28, or 2 tens and 8, which added to 80 makes 108 ; 
therefore, 4 times 27 are 108. 5 times 37 ? 6 times 34 ? 8 times 56? 

38X9? 
9. Haw many are 45X9? 36X7? 69X7? 85X«? 93X7? 

8?X5? 58X4? («,) 



1 
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91% If 1 acre of land is worth 243 dollars, how many dol- 
lars are 6 acres worth ? 

To perform this question, write the multiplier, 6, under the right 
hand figure of the multiplicand, and draw a line underneath. 
Then say, "6 times 3 units are 18 units, or 1 ten and 8 units. 243 
Write the 8 units, and reserve the 1 ten. 6 times 4 tens are 24 6 

tens, and one ten added make 25 tens, or 2 hundreds and 5 "145$ 
tens. Write the 5 tens, and reserve the 2 hundreds. 6 times 
3 hundreds are 12 hundreds, and 2 hundreds added make 14 hun- 
dreds, or one thousand and 4 hundreds, which write. The product 
of answer is 1468 dollars. 

Rule for Multiplication when the Multiplier has but one 
significant Fioure. Write the significant figure of the multiplier 
under the right hand significant figure of the multiplicand. Multiply 
each figure of the multiplicand by the multiplier , beginning at the right 
hand, and write the result as in addition. 

Examples for Practice. 

1. Multiply 123 by 2; by 3; by 4; by 6; by 8; by 9. 

2. Multiply 2345 by 3; by 4; by 5? by 6; by 7; by 8. 

3. Multiply 66789 by 2; by 4; by 5; by 7; by 8; by 9. 

4. How much is 617x4? 843x5? 7016x6? 3917 
X 7? 84167 X 11 ? 50800905 by 12? 

5. Multiply 36.5 by 5. 

Say 5 times 5 tenths are 25 tenths, or 2 units and 5 tenths. 36.5 

Write the 5 tenths, and reserve the 2 units. 4 times 6 units 5 

are 24 units, and 2 units added make 2Q units, or 2 tens and 6 

units, &c. Ans. 182.5 

6. Multiply 35.6 by 4; 6.3 by 8; 17010.8 by 7. Multiply 
180109.15 by 5. Say 5 times 5 hundredths are 25 hun- 
dredths, or 2 tens and 5 hundredths. 5 times 1 tenth are 
5 tenths, &c. Ans. 900,545.75. 

Rule. x If there are decimal places in the multiplicand only, point off 
as many figures for decimals in the product as there are decimals in 
the multiplicand. 

7. Multiply 301.87 by 8; 40180.901 by 6; $145.19 by 7. 
8 What will 5 barrels of flour come to at $7,875 a barrel ? 

9. What will 8 loads of wood come to at $6.35 a load ? 

10. A man sold 5 barrels of apples at $1 875 a barrel, and 
5 bushels of potatoes at 75 cents a bushel. What did the whole 
come to? 

How much is 4 multiplied by 2 ? by .2 ? by .02 ? by .002 ? 
If 4 be multiplied by 2, the product will be 8. If it be multi- 
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plied by .2, the product will be 1 tenth as large, or A If it be 
multiplied by .02, the product will be 1 hundredth as large, or 
.08. , If multiplied by .002, the product will be .008. 

Again, if .1 be multiplied by 1, the product will be .1; if 
multiplied by .1, the product will be 1 tenth as large, or .01. 
If multiplied by .01 it will be 1 tenth as large as when multi- 
plied by .1, or 001. 

Again, .01 multiplied by 1 is .01 ; if multiplied by .1, it is 
1 tenth as large, or .001. 

All these multiplications may be thus expressed : 
Multiplicands, 4 4 4 4 .1 .1 .1 .01 .01 
Multipliers, 2 .2 .02 .002 1 .1 .01 1 .1 

Products, 8 .8 .08 .008 .1 .01 .001 .01 .001 

Rule for Multiplication of Decimals. Multiply «s in whole 
numbers, and point off in the product as many places for decimals as 
there are decimal places in both the factors. If the product does not 
contain so many figures, prefix as many naughts as are necessary to 
make the required number. ^ 

11. How many are 307 X 5 ? 8065 X -08* (12.) 010.8 
X6? 50.471 X- 09? (13.) 3.0169 X .007? 

(14.) Multiply 350.006 by .009 ; 860.1049 by .0004; .8401 
by .007. 

38* A number that is composed of two or more factors, as 
14 = 2 X 7; or 30=2 X 3 X 5, is called a Composite number. 

A Prime number is one that has no factors except itself or 
unity; as, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11. 

1. Write all the prime numbers from 1 to 100. 

2. What are the factors of 4? 6? 8? 9? 10? 12? 14? 16? 
18? 20? 21? 22? 24? 25? 26? 27? 28? 30? 32? 36142? 
45? 48? 54? 56? 64? 72? 100? 

Rule. To Multiply by a Composite Number. When the multi- 
plier is a composite number larger than 12, first multiply by one of its 
factors, and then that product by another, and so on till all have been used. 

If 1 bushel of corn is worth 65 cents, how much are 28 
bushels worth ? 

As 7 times 4 are 28, we may find the price of 4 80.65 
bushels, and then of 28 bushels, which is 7 times the 4 

price of 4 bushels. 

Price of 4 bushels, $2.60 

7 

3* Price of 28 bushels, «18.20 
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b the same manner multiply the following : 

(3.) 19x21; 64.7x36. (4.) 6.17 X 42; 3016.8x45. 
(5.) 674 by 72; 8.041 by 96. 

6., How many are 10 times 4 ? 100 times 4 ? 1000 times 
4? 

7. How many are 10 times .4? 100 times .04? .004 X 
1000? 

Bulb. Whm the mulHplier is 19 1 100 f li)W^c. 9 the nmlHj^Hcationk 
performed by simply annexing the naughts to the right of the multipli- 
cand; or , in decimals, by removing the decimal point in the multiplicand 
*$ many places to the right as there are naughts in the multiplier. 

The reason for this is, that by removing the decimal point one place 
to the right, tenths become units, unite become tens, tens become hun- 
dreds, &c. So that the value of each figure is increased tenfold. 

Thus, 10 times 354 are 3540 ; 100 times 516 are 51600 ; 31.85 X 
10=318.5; 418.06X100 = 41806; 5180.46X10006 = 51804600. 

(8.) How much is 840 X 10? 7916 X 100? (9.) 8451 
X 10000? 31.04 X 10? (10.) 40.168 X 100* 31.6008 X 
1000? (11.) 308.09 x 1000? $49.% X 1000? M - 

12. How many are 817 X 20 ? ° ^ 

Multiply first by 2, and then that product by H>. 

See rule for multiplying by composite numbers. 16340 

13. Multiply 84.17 by 30. Solution. 3 times 84.17 are 
252.51, and 10 times 252.51 are 2525.1.' 

14. Multiply 3618 by 400. Multiply first by 4, men. by 
100. (15.) Multiply 381679 by 700 ; 37019 by 9000 ; 45 by 
50000. 

16. Multiply 801.7 by 4000. 4 times 801.7 are 3206.8, and 
by removing the decimal point three places to the right, 1000 
times 3206.8 are 3206800. 

17. How much is 875.4 X 400 ? 510.78x9000? 

18. How many are 5 times 700 ? 8 times 37500 ? Mul- 
tiply the 375 by 8, and annex the naughts afterwards. How* 
many are 7 times 156000 ? 

Rule. If there are naughts at the right of either of the factors, they 
may be omitted in the multiplication, ana annexed afterwards. 

19 20 21 22 29 

Multiply 304000 516800 31400 1964000 510460000 
By 70 * 80000 80 30000 6000 

21280000 
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Multiply MflB by 6037. la this example the multi- 
plier is 5000 -j- 30-J-7. We may therefore multiply by each 
of these numbers and add their products together ; thus. 

1875 1875 1875 L3125 product of 1875 by 7 

7 30 5000 56850 product of 1875 by 30 

9375000 product of 1875 by 5000 



13135 56350 9375000 

9444375 product of 1875 by 5037 

But the work is more easily performed in this manner. 

1875 
5037 



* v 13125 product of 1875 by 7 units. 

5625 product of 1875 by 3 tens. 
9375 product of 1875 by 5 thousands. 

9444375 product of 1875 by 5037 

It will be seen that this is the same as the other, with the omiasio* 
of the naughts at the right of the 2d and 3d products. 

In multiplying by the tens the first figure of the product is. written 
m the tens' place, and in multiplying by the thousands the first figure 
is written in the thousands' place ; because the product of units by tens 
is tens, and the product of units by thousands is, thousands. 

Rule. When there are more than one significant figure in the mul- 
tiplier, multiply by each figure separately, writing the first figwr* of each 
product under the figure by which you are multiplying. The sum of 
the several products will be the product required, if then are decimals 
in either of the factors, point off the decimals in the product as before 
directed. (37.) 

Note. If naughts occur in the multiplier. between the other figures, 
pass them over, and multiply by the next significant figure ; placing the 
first figure of the product as the rule directs. 

Proof of Multiplication. Make the multiplicand the multiplier, 
and the multiplier the multiplicand, and repeat the operation. The prod- 
uct should be the same as before. 

Examples for Practice. 

1. 2. 3. 4. .. 5. 

Multiply 8570016 245.007 61450000 8076.15 617.0809 

by 305 3029000 540 384000 507.08 

6. How many are 401765 X 4060 ? 510.689 X 68000 ? 
7. 950487x470.601? 80.16 X&°7* 
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Questions. What 1b multiplication? What do we find by it! 
What terms are used in multiplication ? What is the muUivticandl 
The multiplier t The product f What are called factors of the prod- 
uct? Give an example. What is the sign of multiplication? Give 
an example. What is the rule for multiplication when the multiplier 
has but one significant figure ? Repeat ttie rule for the multiplication 
of decimals. What is a composite number ? A prime number? Hew 
may multiplication be performed when the multiplier is a composite 
number? Give an example. How may you multiply by 10, 100, 1000, 
&c. ? Wfiat is the reason for this? flow may you perform the mul- 
tiplication when there are naughts at the right of either factor ? What 
is the rule for multiplication when there are more than one significant, 
figure in the multiplier ? What is to be done if naughts occur in the 
multiplier between other figures ? How may multiplication be proved ? 

Miscellaneous Exercises in Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication. 

90. 1. What is the sum of 27 + 5 + 7 + 9 + 3 + 5 + 8 + 7 
+ 19? 

. 2. Add 15 + 7 + 8 + 9 + 7 + 6 + 4 + 8+15. 125 + 7 + 8 
\q -i- 7 _L_ g «±. 3 J™ 5 ; 

3. How much is 45 — 23? 59 — 36? 84—13? 168 — 87? 
386—143? 

4. Howmuch.is35— 17? (ML.) 38—19? 44 — 27? 53—25? 
65 — 46? 117 — 38? 257 — 38? 324—138? 647 — 359? 
845 — 257? 705—187? 917 — 358? 

5. How many are 36 X 4 ? 48X^? 57X6? 75X8? 95 X 
9? 178X4? 

6. Repeat the table, Art. 49. 

7. How many shillings in 1 pound? In £5? £81 £\ 5s.? 
£Z 15s. ? 

8. How many pence in 1 shilling? 5s.? 12s. ? Is. 3d. ? 2s. 6d.? 
4s. 8d. ? 5s. 9d. ? 7s. 8d. ? 10s. 4d. ? £l Is. ? £\ Is. Id.? 
£l 3s. ? £1 3s. 8d. ? £2 3s. 6d. ? 

9. How many farthings in 1 penny? 8d.? Id. 2qr. ? 4d. 3qr.? 
6d. lqr. ? Is. 3d. ? Is. 3d. 2qr. ? 2s. 2d. 2qr. ? 3s. 5d. 2qr. ? 7s. 
8d. 3qr.? £l 12s. 4d. 2qr.? 

10. Repeat the table, Art. 51. 

11. How many ounces in 1 lb. Troy? 5lb. ? 2 lb. 3 oz. ? 7 lb. 
8 oz. ? 8 lb. 10 oz. ? 

12. How many pennyweights in 1 oz. ? 8 oz. ? 5 oz. 3 dwt. ? 9 oz. 
lOdwt.? 

13. How many grains in 1 dwt. ? 4 dwt. ? 3 dwt. 5 gr.? 8 dwt. 
12 gr.? v 

14. Repeat the table, Art. S3. 

15. How many quarters in 3 cwt. ? 3 cwt. 3 qr. ? 5 cwt. 1 qr. ? 
15 cwt. 3 qr. ? 
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16. How many pounds in 1 qr.? 1 qr. 15 lb.? 3 qr. 17 lb. ? 
2 qr. 23 lb. ? 1 cwt. 3 qr. 15 lb. ? 

17. How many ounces avoirdupois in 1 lb. ? 2 lb. ? 3 lb. 8 oz. ? 
5 lb. 7 oz. ? 3 lb. 14 oz. ? 

18. Repeat the table, Art. «54. 

19. How many furlongs in 1 mile? 3 m.? 2 fur. ? 5 m. 7 fur. ? 
15 m*. 3 fur. ? 

20. How many rods in 1 furlong ? 3 fur. 15 rd. ? 1 mile ? 1 m. 
2 fur. ? 

21. How many feet in 1 yd. ? 3 yd. ? 8 yd. 2 ft. ? 5yd. 3 ft. ? 

22. How many inches in 1 foot? 3ft.? 2 ft. 3 in. ? 5 ft. 7 in. ? 
8 ft. 5 in. ? 

23. How many inches in 1 yd.? In.lrd. ? 1 fur.? 1m.? 1 
league? 3£ miles? 

24. How many feet in 1 rd. ? 5 rd. ? 8| rd. ? 25 rd. ? In 1 
fur.? In 1 mile? 

25. How many yards in 8 rd. ? In 9J rd. ? In 1 fur. ? In 1 mile? 
&} miles ? 

26. How many drams in 1 lb. ? In 3 lb.? In 7£ lb.? Inlqr.? 
In 1 cwt. ? 

Exercises in Addition, Midtiplication, and Division. 

31. 1. What will 54 bushels of wheat come to at $1.12 
a bushel ? 

2. In an orchard there are 27 rows of trees, and 15 trees in 
each row. How many trees are there in the orchard ? 

3. Suppose each tree to yield 3 barrels of apples, how many 
barrels are there in the orchard, and what will they come to at 
$1,625 a barrel ? 

4. The gathering and marketing of the above apples cost 17 
cents a barrel. What was the net * value of the apples ? 

5. A man bought 28* acres of wood land at $27.25 per acre. 
How much did it come to ? How many cords of wood were 
there on the land, supposing it to yield 37.5 cords per acre ? 

6. What would the wood come to at $1,875 a cord, after 
paying 45 cents a cord for cutting ? 

7. A man sold 75 bushels of wheat at 95 cents per bushel, 
and received in exchange 75 gallons of molasses at 28 cents a 
gallon ; 48 pounds of sugar at 10 cents a pound ; 3 bushels of 
grass seed at $2,125 a bushel; 150 pounds of salt fish at 4 
cents a pound; 5 yards of broadcloth at $3.25 per yard, and 
the remainder in money. How much money did he receive? 



* Net value means the value after deducting all expenses. 
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In £15 15*. 8d. 3qr. how many farthings ? 



£lb lfe. 8d. 3qr. 
SO 

315 shillings. 
19 



3788 pence. 

4 



In this question we multiply £ 15 by 90 
to reduce them to shillings, because 30 shil- 
lings make 1J£, and to the product we add 
the 15 shillings. We multiply 315 shil- 
lings by 13, because 12 pence make 1. shil- 
ling, and to this product add the 8d. Mul- 
tiplying the pence by 4, because 4 farthings 
make Id. , and adding to the product the 3qr., 

S'ves the number of farthings in £15 15s. 
I. 3qr. This process is called reduction. 

Noti. Higher denominations art rtdwced id lower denominations 
by multiplication. 

In 2yr. 48da. 15 h. 35m. 17 In 15 m. 7 for. 19 rd. 4 
see. how many seconds ? (60.) yd. 2 ft. 5 in. how many 

inches ? 
365.25 [17 sec. [4 yd. 2 ft. 5 in. 

2 yr. 48da. 15h. 35m. In 15 m. 7 fur. 19 rd. 



730.50 

48 

778.5 days. 
24 


127 
40 


5099 rods. 
5.5 


3114.0 


15570 


2549.5 
2549S 


18699 hoars. 


60 


28048.5 yard*. 
" 3 


1 1 2 1975 minutes. 


60 


84147.5 feet. 
12 


67313517 sPrnnrV 



1009775.0 inches. 

8. How many shillings are there in £15 8s. ? £25 17s. ? 

9. How many pence in 15s. 6d. ? In £12 15s. 9d. ? 

10. How many farthings are there in £3 5s. 8d. 3qr. ? 

11. How many pence will 1 barrel of flour come to at £1 
5s. 6d. per bl. ? 5 bis. ? 8 bis.? 25 Us. ? 150 bis.? 

Learn the table, Art. 00. 

12. How many days in 8 years ? In 10 yr. ? 15 yr. and 
87 da. ? 37 yr. and 150 da. ? 
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13. Howrnanyhojursinlwetk? Inl7w, ? Ialyz.35da. 
19 h.? 

14. How many minutes in 1 day and 6 hours ? In 1 w. 
3da. 18h.? In 17 da. 4 h. 31m.? 

15. How many seconds in 35 m. 18 s. ? In 16 h. 35 m. 
94 s.? In lyr. 15da. 8h. 3m. 4s.? 

16. In 15 lb. Troy, how many oz. ? How many dwt? 
Howmanygr.? 

17. In 10 lb. 8 oz. Troy, how many oz. ? dwt. ? gr. ? 

18. In 10 lb. 5 oz. 3 dwt. 15 gr. how many grains ? 

19. How much are 3 lb. 5 oz.. 6 dwt. of silver worth at 
$0.06 a dwt. ? 

Learn the table, Art. S9« 

20. In 189 gallons, how many quarts ? pints ? gills ? 

21. In 267 gallons, how many quarts ? gills ? 

22. In 318 gal. 6 qt. 1 pt. how many pints ? 

23. What will 204 gal. 2 qt. of molasses come to, at 6 cts. 
per quart? * 

24. How much will 17 gal. 1 qt. 1 pt. of milk come to at - 
2 cts. a pint ? 

Learn the table, Art 58. « 

25. How many pints in 3 bu. 3 pk. 3 qt. ? In 15 bu. 7 qt. ? 

26. What will 2 bu. 3 pk. 5 qt. of beans come to at 8 cts. 
a quart ? 

27. How many pints in 4 bu. 3 pk. 3 qt ? In 9 bu. 3 pt ? 

28. What will 3 bu. 2 pk. 3 qt. of salt come to, at 2 cts. 
a qt. ? 

29. How many rods in 1 mile ? 10 m. 3 fur. ? 15 m. 2 
fur. 15 rd. ? 

30. How many yards in 1 mile ? In 2 m. 3 fur. 7 rd. ? 

31. How many inches in a mile ? In 2 m. 3 fur. 12 ft. 4 in. ? 

32. What will the grading of 25 miles of railroad cost at 
15875 dollars a mile ? 

33. The rails weigh 18 pounds per foot. How much will 
the rails weigh for a single track 1 mile long ? 5 miles ? 25 
miles? 

34. What will the rails for 1 mile cost at 3 J cents a pound ? 
For 5 miles ? For 25 miles ? For 60 miles ? 

Learn the table, Art. ff& 

35. How many rods in 25 acres ? In 10 acres 2 roods ? 
7 acres 8 sq. rods ? 

36. In 35 sq. rods, 15 sq. yards how many sq. yards ? How 
many sq. feet ? 
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37. In 29 sq. yd. 6 sq. ft. 100 sq. in. how many sq. in. ? 

38. What will 1 sq. acre come to at 80.25 a sq. ft. ? 

39. How many oz. in 1 qr. 15 lb. 7 oz. ? In 2 cwt. 3 qr. 
5 lb. 7 oz. ? 

40. What will 1764 lb. of sugar cost at $0,085 a pound ? 

41. A fanner carried to market 5 bushels of potatoes, 75 
pounds of squashes, 4 bushels of apples, 3 bushels of turnips, 
10 gallons of milk, 3 dozen of eggs, and 25 bunches of onions. 
He sold his potatoes at 18 cents a peck, squashes at 1 cent 5 
mills a pound, apples at 17 cents a bushel, turnips at $0,125 a 
peck, milk at 4 cents 5 milts a quart, eggs at $0,155 a dozen, 
and onions at 2 cents a bunch. How much did his load come to ? 

42. The farmer named in the last question bought for his 
family 3 gallons of molasses at 24 cents a gallon, 15 pounds of 
sugar at 7 cents a pound, 20 pounds of coffee at 11 cents a 
pound, 5 pounds of fresh fish at 4 cents a pound, 25 pounds of 
rice at $0,055 a pound, and a pair of boots for $3.25. How 
much of his market money did he carry home ? 

43. A sold B 584 gallons of molasses at 23 cents per gal- 
lon, and B sold A 365 pounds of butter at 18 cents a pound, 
and 115 pounds of cheese at $0,075 a pound. How much was 
the balance and to whom was it due ? 

44 What will 7606 pounds of lead come to at $0,082 a 
pound? 

45. A farmer sold 175 bushels of potatoes at $0,625 a 
bushel, 25 barrels of apples at $2,125 a barrel, and 200 
pounds of squashes at $1.75 per 100 pounds. He received in 

Sy a horse, a cow worth $40.75, and 3 barrels of flour worth 
1.75 a barrel. How much was the horse valued at ? 

46. In $1057 how many cents ? How many mills ? 

47. How many cents and mills in $1041 ? In $1475.01 ? 

48. Reduce to cents and mills $5.01 ; $3000.001 ; $81000; 
$547.91 * $5761 408 

49.' Multiply 4104.75 by 310.6407 ; by 210.0475. 

50. Multiply 65041000 by 4070000 ; add 2504000 to the 
product, and from the sum subtract 58175 X 601.08. 

51. Multiply 581.09106 by .00045 ; add to the product 15- 
.0084, and from the sum subtract 3.6810084. 

n. 52. Add 510.8075 + 3516.087 + 410.08009; multiply 
the sum by 510875000, and subtract 857601.007 from the 
product. 

53. Multiply 7160.0804 by 850600000 ; subtract 5040800- 
.7051 from the product, and to the remainder add 5418.008 X 
3.10804. 
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L 54. What is the amount of the following bills of parcels ? 

Mr. William Smith, # Sdlem ' A P rU 12 ' 1849 « 

Bought of Thomas Morton, 



151b. 

7 " 

8 " 
13 " 

lbl. 


Tea, at 45 cts., §6.75 
Chocolate, " 35 " 
Coffee, " 12 " 
Sugar, " 11 " 
Flour, « 87.12 " 




Received Payment. rp •., 

9 ' Thomas Morton, 

By Horace Nelson* 
Boston, March 25, 1849. 



55. 
Mr. Benjamin Williams, 

Bought of Jonas Stephens, 
4 yd. Black Broadcloth, at $3.50, $ 

6 " Cambric, " .25, 
18 " Cotton Cloth, " .08, 

7 " Cassimere, " 1.125, 
4 " Doeskin, « 0.875, 



Received Payment, T « 

* . Jonas Stevens. 

IfeHENBT StflLIVAK, DmUtn > NoV ' 16 ' 1848 " 

Bought of Israel Putnam, 

75 bush. Potatoes, at $0.75, $ 

10 " Turnips, " .25, 

'3 " Beets, * .30, 

3 •« Onions, « .60, 

6 doz. Cabbages, " .25, 
150 lb. Squashes, " .02, 



Received Payment, ' IsRAEL p^*. 

57. Multiply fifty-four thousand and seventy-five by nine 
thousand and twenty-four. 

58. Multiply six hundred and seventy-five thousand and 
twenty-five by fifty-four, — and eighty-seven ten thousandths. 

59. Multiply fifteen million, five hundred and ninety-six 
thousand, eight hundred and fifty-four, by five thousand and 
sixteen* 

4 
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H. 60. Multiply five billion, forty-one million, three thou- 
^ sand and sixty-five, by ninety-five thousand and fifty-four. 

61. Multiply fifty-seven million, five thousand and twenty- 
four, — and fifty-four thousand and thirty-five millionths, by 
five hundred and four thousandths. 

62. Multiply sixteen thousand and one, — ninety-five ten 
millionths, by one hundred and seven thousand and fourteen, 
— and seventy-five thousandths. 

II. 89. 1. How much are 4 times 146? Say 4 times 100 are 
400, 4 times 40 are 160, which added to 400 is 560, 4 times 6 are 84, 
. 560 and 34 are 584 : therefore, 4 times 146 are 584. 

2. Multiply 254 by 4 ; by5; by6; by7; by8; by 9. 

9. How much is 375X2? 416X3? 512X4? 215X6? 
719X2? 914X3? 567X8? 

4. How much are 6 times 140? 395? 486? 1004? 1064? 

5. How much are 8 times' 37? 196? 287? 1087? 3284? 

6. How much axe 9 times 25? 115? 614? 1016? 3165? 8467? 

SECTION V. — DIVISION. 

33. Division is the method of finding how many times one 
given number is contained in another. 

The terms used in division are the dividend, or the number 
to be divided ; the divisor, or the number to divide by ; and the 
quotient, which shows how many times the divisor is contained 
in the dividend. That part of the dividend which remains 
after division is called the remainder. 

A man divided 28 cents among some children, giving 7 cents 
to each. How many children were there ? Ans. There were 
as many children as there are times 7 cents in 28 cents. 4 
times 7 are 28 ; therefore 7 cents is contained- in 28 cents 4 
Himes. In this example 28 is the dividend, 7 is the divisor, 
and 4 is the quotient, or number of times the divisor is con- 
tained in the dividend. 

We see, also, that the divisor and quotient are factors of the 
dividend, just as in multiplication the multiplicand and multi- 
plier are factors of the product. 

The sign of division is a short horizontal line with a dot 
above and below it ; thus, -h, and shows that the number before 
it is to be divided by the one after it ; as 28 -r- 7 = 4 ; which 
is read 28 divided by 7 is equal to 4 Or the dividend may be 
placed above a short horizontal line and the divisor below it 
as ty = 4, which is also read, 28 divided by 7 is equal to 4. 
Numbers placed above one another in this way always show that 
the number above the line is to be divided by the one beloio it. 
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The learner should copy this table, *npplyingvfh< 
of each division, and then commit it to memory. 

Division Table. 



Sin 



2, once. 

4. 2 times. 

6. 3 times. 

8. 4 times. 
10, 5 times. 
12, 6 times. 
14» times. 

times, 
times, 
times, 
times, 
tiroes. 



16, 
18, 
20, 
22, 
24, 



3in 


4 in 


3, once. 


4, 


once. 


6, 2 times. 


8, 


2 times. 


9, 3 times. 


12, 


times. 


1?, 4 times. 


16, 


times. 


15, 5 times. 


20, 


times. 


18, times. 


24, 


times. 


21, times. 


28, 


times. 


24, times. 


32, 


times. 


27, times. 


36, 


times. 


30, times. 


40, 


times* 


33, times. 


44, 


times. 


36, times. 


48, 


times. 



Sin 



5, once. 
10, 

20, 
25, 
30, 
35, 
40, 
45, 
50, 
55, 
60, 



6 in 



6, once. 
18, 



18, 
24, 
30, 
36, 
42, 
48, 
54, 
60, 
66, 
72, 



7 in 



7, once. 
14, - 
«1, 



35, 
42, 

49, 
56, 
63, 

|70, 
77, 
84, 



8 in 


9 in 


10 in 


11 in 


12 in 


8, once. 


», 


10, 


11, 


19, 


16, times. 


18, 


20, 


22, 


**, 


.24, 


27, 


30, 


33, 


36, 


32, 


36, 


40, 


Y<b« 


48, 


40, 


45, 


50, 


55, 


60, 


48, 


54, ' ] 


60, 


66, 


72, 


56, 


63, 


70, 


77, 


84, 


64, 


72, 


80, 


88, 


96, 


72, 


81, 


90, 


99, 


108, 


80, 


90, 


100, 


110, 


120, 


88, 


99, 


110, 


121, 


132, 


96, 


108, ... 


120, 


1 132, 


144, 



1. How much is 8 divided by 21 12 -4- 3? 20 -4- 4? 16 -4- 8? 
21-4-3? 21-5-7? 32-4-4? 

2. How much is 14 divided by 7? -^1 ^M 3^? ^1 ^? ^! 

3. How much is £|? {£? f$? 84-4-12? 84-4-7? 77-4-11? 
96-5-12? 

4. How many cakes at 3 cents apiece can be bought for 9 cents ? 
Arts. As many cakes as there are times 3 cents in 9 cents. How 
many for 15 cents? 27 cents? 30 cents? 36 cents? 

5. How many oranges at 4 cents apiece can be bought for 12 cents? 
20 cents? 32 cents? 

6. How much Aout at 5 cents a pound can be bought for 20 cents? 
25 cents? 35 cents? 40 cents? 45 cents? 60 cents? Ans. As 
many pounds as there are times 5 cents in 20 cents, &c. 

7. How man$ pounds of sugar at 8 cents a pound can be bought 
for 24 cents* 40 cents? 56 cents? 48 cents? 64 cents? 80 cents? 
96 cents? 
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Note. When ajramber or quantity is divided into two equal parts, 
one of the parts is called one half of the number or quantity. Kit is 
divided into three equal parts, one of the parts is called one third of 
the number or quantity ; and two of the parts are called two thirds of 
the quantity . If divided into 4 equal parts, one t>f the parts is called one 
fourth, two parts are called two fourths, three parts three fourths, &c. 

8. If an orange be divided into Awe equal parts, what is one of the 
parts called? 2 parts? 3 parts? 4 parts? 

9. If a pound of sugar be divided into eight equal parts, what is one 
of the parts called? § parts! 3 parts? 5 parts? 7 parts? 

Noti. Such expressions as one half, one third, two thirds, three 
fourths, are written &, |, }, |, which may be read, one divided by two, 
one divided by three, two divided by three, three divided by four, or 
one half, one third, &c. 

10. If 12 be divided into 2 equal parts, how much will 1 of the 

E-rts be? How much will 1 part be if it is divided into 3 equal parts? 
to 4 equal parts? Into 6 equal parts? 

11. How much is } of 12? J of 12? J of 12? i of 12! 

12. How much is £ of 16 ? } of 15? J of 20? £ofSN>? £ of 
18? fof28? £of30? £of30? 

13. What is} of 24? £ of 30? | of 35? f of 28? £of40? 
}of54? J of 48? £of27? 

14. What is | of 40? J of 56? £of54? f of 56? £ of 48? £ 
of 63? | of 63? J of 72? 

15. What is ^ of 24 ? £ of 27? ^ of 60? y^ of 55? $ of 
72? Jof96? T^ofSO? T^ofSS? 

16. What is J of 18? J of 28? ^ of 45? £of27? 4 of 48? 

34L 1. What part of 4 apples is 1 apple? 2 apples? 3 apples? 
Ans. 1 apple is £ of 4 apples, 2 apples are 2 times one fourth, or two 
fourths of 4 apples. 

2. What part of 5 cakes is 1 cake? 2 cakes? 3 cakes? 7 cakes? 

3. What part of $8 is $1 ? What part are $6? $10? $3? $15? 
$25? 

4. What part of 10 pence is 1 penny ? 3 pence? 9 pence? 13 
pence ? * * 

5. What part of 12 is 1 ? 3? 5? 7? 15? 20? 

6. 4 is what part of 9? Of 12? Of 13? Of 25? 37? 45? 150? 

7. If 8 pounds of sugar cost 48 cents, how much is it per pound? 
Say, 1 pound will cost £ as much as 8 pounds ; J of 48 cents is 6 cents. 
How much will 3 pounds cost? 

Ans. 3 pounds will, cost 3 times as much as 1 pound, or 18 cents. 
5 pounds? 7 pounds? 
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8. How much is £ of 48! §of48? | of 48! f of 48! Say, 
since J of 48 is 6, § will be three times' as much, or 18 ; therefore, § 
*/" 48 are 18. 

9. How much is ^of 8! Of 12! | of 8! Of 12! Of 16! 

10. How much is £ of 18 ? 30! 42? £ofl8!30!42? {of 18! 
30! 42! 

11. What is I of 35? £of 35! f? f? |of56? f! fc! 4 
of84! 

12. If 7 yards of cloth cost 63 cents, what part of 63 cents will 1 
yard cost? 3 yds.! 4 yds.! 6yds.! 

How much is f of 63 cents! ^! f! f! 

13. If 8 bis. of flour can be bought for 56 dollars, what part of 56 
dollars will 1 barrel cost! 2 bis. ! 5 bis. ! 7 bis. ! 12 bis. ! 10 bis! 

14. How much is £ of $56 ? f ! § ? £ ? J£ ! J^l of $56 ? 

15. If 12 dollars' worth of provisions last 6 men 1 week, what part 
of 1 week will 1 dollar's worth last them? 3 dollars' worth? 8 dol- 
lars' worth ? 15 dollars' worth! 

16. If 36 dollars pay the board of 9 men 1 week, what will pay 
the board of 1 man ! 3 men ! 8 men ? 10 men ? 12 men ? 

H. 17. What is A of 20! Of 40? 60? 80? 100? 120! 140! 
160! 180! 

18. What is J of 26! Say one half of 20 is 10, and one half of 6 
is 3, which added to 10 makes 13. £ of 26 is 13. 

19. What is & of 28! 44! 48! 64! 68! 84! 86! 102! 106! 
124! 128! ^ 

20. What is* of 34! 34 is equal to 20 + 14 ; jo/20wl0; iqf 
His 7, which added to 10 makes 17. £ of 34 is 17. 4 of 36! 38! 
52! 56! 74! 78? 96? 92? 114? 118? 134? 158? 

21. What is | of 30? 60? 90? 120? 150? Say, * of 15 is 
5 ; I of 150 will be 10 times as much, or 50 ; therefore | of 150 
is 50. } of 180? 210? 240? 270? 300? fof30? 60? 90? 
120? 150? 180? 210? &c. 

22. What is } of 36? 39? } of 30 is 10, and | of 9 is 3, which 
added to 10 makes 13 ; J of 39 is 13. J of 63? 66? 96? 99? 123! 
156! | of 36? 39? 

23. What is J of 42 ? Solution. 42 = 30 -4- 12. } of 30 is 10 ; 
\ of 12 is 4.; 10 and 4 are 14 ; \ of 42 is 14. What is J of 45? } of 
48? |^of54? 

Note. 54 = 30 + 24. * of 57? 72? 75? 

24. What is | of 42? Of 45? 48? 54? 57? 72! 75? 

25. What is 1 of 40? 48? 56 = 40+16! 60=40+20? 68! 
80? 96? 

26. What is 1 fifth of 50! 75 = 50+25! 80! 95! 100! 110 

= 100+10! 125! 130? 

4# 
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§7. What is 3 fifths of 50? 761 80! ft I 100! ISO! 140? 
600? 540? 

28. What is 1 seventh of 70? 84? 98 =» 70 +28? 126~70 + 
56? 168=. 140+28? 

29. What is f of 70? 84? -98? 126? 16S? 210? 490? 504 
= 490+14? 

30. What is | of 80? 96? 128? 152—80 + 72? 160? 176? 

31. What are | of 80? | of 96? I of 152? 160? 2niothsof 
270? 



1. If an apple be equally divided between two boys, what 
part of an apple will each b&ve? 

2. If 3 apples be equally divided between 2 boys, how much will 
each have? 

Note. First divide 2 apples, and then divide the remaining one. 

3. How much is 9 of 1? Of 2? Of 3? 4? 5? 6? 7? 8? 9? 
10? 11? 12? 15? 16? 17? 20? 21? 

4. In 2 halves how many units? In 3 halves? Ans. One unit and 
one half. 

5. How many units in 4 halves ? 5 halves? 6 halves? 7? 8? 9? 

6. If 1 orange be divided equally among 3 boys, what part of an 
orange will each have ? Ans. y of an orange. 

7. If 2 oranges he divided equally among 3 boys, what part of as 
orange will each have? Ans. One third of 2 oranges, or f of one 
orange. 

8. If 3 oranges be thus divided, what will each have? 4 oranges? 
Divide 3 oranges, then the remaining one. Thus, J of 3 oranges is 1 
orange ; to which adding | of* the remaining orange makes 1 orange 
and I of* an orange. 5 oranges may be divided thus : J of 3 oranges 
is 1 orange,— and | of the remaining 2 oranges is } of an orange ; 
which added to 1 orange makes 1 orange and } of an orange. 

9. How much is J of 1 ? Of 2? 3? 4? 5? 6? 7? 8? 9? 
10? 11? 12? 

10. In 3 thirds how many units? In 4 thirds? In 5 thirds? In 
6 thirds? In 7 thirds? 

11. If 1 pound of raisins be divided into 4 equal parts, what part 
of 1 lb. will one part contain ? 21b.? 31b.? 41b.? 5 1b.! 61b.? 
9 lb. ? 

12. How much is i of 1 unit! Of 2? 3? 5? 9? 11? 13? 16? 
18? 23? 31? 

13. In 4 fourths how many units? In 5 fourths? In 9 fourths? 
In 1 1 fourths ? 15 fourths ? 18 fourths ? 

14. If 5 dollars buy one cord of wood, what part of a cord can be 
bought for one dollar? For 2 dollars? For 3 dollars? 

For $6? Ans. 6 fifths of 1 cord, or 1 cord and £ of a cord. 
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How amy far $8? For $11? $15! $18? 

15. How much is 1 fifth of 1? Of 3? 7? An*. $=lf. 

How much is 1 fifth of 9? 15? 18? 24? 27? 34? 35? 43? 
54? 

16. How much is 1 sbrth of 1? 4? 7? 9? 14? 25? 32? 
37? 43? 55? 64? 72? 

17. When beef is 7 cents a pound, how much can be bought lor 1 
cent? 2cts. ? 5cts.? 9cts.? 15 cts.? 2$ cts.? 38cts.? 45 
cts. ? 54 cts. ? 68 cts. ? 75 cts. ? 84 cts. ? 

18. How much is 1 of 1 ? 3? 15? 23? 27? 31? 38? 47?. 
58? 68? 78? 88? 96? 

19. How much is 1 ninth of 1 ? 4? 7? 26? 36? 46? 56? 
66? 76? 86? 96? 106? 

20. How much is 1 tenth of 1 ? 8? 15? 24? 37? 45? 58? 
64? 75? 86? 97? 

21. What is 1 eleventh of 1 ? 3? 8? 14? 24? 34? 44? 54? 
64? 74? 84? 94? 104? 114* 

23. What is 1 twelfth of 1 ? 5? 11? 17? 27? 371 47? 07? 

67? 77? 87? 97? 107? 117? 127? 

H. 86. 1. How much is i of 135? Say 135 =-130 +15. 
Ans. 67J. 

2. What is £ of 145? 157=140+171 163? 173? 185? 196 
— 180 + 16? 

3. Whatisjof30? 33? 44 = 30+14? 60? 65? 78? 83 
= 60+23? 90? 105? 115? 

4. What is* of 60 = 40 + 20? 67? 74? 80? 93 = 80+13? 
115? 125? 147=120 + 27? 

5. What is 1 fifth of 50? 60? 75? 96? 107? 125? 143f 
157? 169? 184? 

6. What is 1 sixth of 60? 75? 84? 97? 1181 120? 135? 
144? 387 = 360 + 27? 

7. What is 1 seventh of 70? 95 = 70+15? 114 = 70+44? 
187 = 70+57? 129? 135? 140? 148? 

8. What is I of 80? 111? 120? 140? 160? 175? 194 = 
160 + 34? 

3T« 1 . How many cords of wood, at 3 dollars a cord, can 
be bought for 396 dollars ? 

Since 3 dollars will buy one cord, 396 dollars will buy as many 
cords as there are times 3 in 396. 396 is equal to 300 + 90 + 6. 3 
k contained in 300, 100 times ; in 90, 30 times ; in 6, 2 tunes. The 
answer is 132 cords. 
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To do this on the slate, write the numbers as in the mar- 3)396 
gin, and say, 3 in 3, onoe : and as the 3 is hundreds, the 1 — 
is also hundreds, and is written in the hundreds' place. 3 in 132 

9J 3 times, to be written in the tens' place. 3 in 6, 2 times, 
to be written in the units' place. 

2. , How many yards of cloth, at 2 dollars a yard, can be 
bought for $4628 ? 

3. How many bushels are there in 4808 pecks ? 

Since there are 4 pecks in 1 bushel, there will be as many bushels 
in 4808 pecks as there are times 4 in 4808. 

4. How many yards are there in 3693 feet ? 

5. How much is Ujaa? 488448-1-4? 24884^4? 

Note. If the divisor is not contained in the first figure of die divi- 
dend, find how many times it is contained in the first two figures. 

At 2 cents a pound, how many pounds of squashes can be 
bought for 3153 cents ? Arts. As many pounds as there are 
times 2 in 3153. 3153 = 2000 + 1000 + 140 + 13. 2 is 
contained in 2000, 1000 times ; in 1000, 500 times : in 140, 
70 times ; in 13, 6£ times ; which, being added, make 1576$ 
pounds. 

6. How many pounds at 3 cents ? 3153 = 3000 + 150 + 
3. How many at 4 cents ? 3153 = 2800 + 320 + 33. How 
many at 5 cents ? At 6 cents ? At 7 cents ? 

To perform such divisions, we may write the 2)3153 
numbers as in the margin, and, 15761 

If after dividing any figure there is a remainder, prefix it 
mentally to the next figure of the dividend, and divide as before. 

In this example, after dividing 3 by 2, 1 remains. Prefixing it to 
the next figure, makes 11. 2 in 11, 5 times, and 1 remains. Prefix- 
ing the 1 to 5, makes 15. 2 in 15, 7 times, and 1 remains. Prefix- 
ing this to the 3, makes 13. 2 in' 13, 6J times. 

7. How many times is 5 contained in 16278 ? Ans. 3255$ 
times. 

8. Divide 5649 by 3. 85732 by 4 514087 by 5. 761834 
by 6. 5519875 by 8. 
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9. Divide 30607610 by 3; by 4; by 5; by 6; by 7; by 8; 
by 9; by 10; 11; 12. 

10. How much is 38459 -s- 9 ? 10010009-7-9? 

11. In 184765 inches how many feet, and how many inches 
over ? In these feet how many yards ? 

Since there is 1 foot in 12 inches, 12 ) 184765 

there will be as many feet as there — 

are times 12 in 184765; and since 3)15397 ft. and 1 inch over. 

there is 1 yard in 3 feet, there will be 

as many yards as there are times 3 in 5132 yd. and 1 ft. over. 
the number of feet. 

12. In 48967 furlongs how many miles, and how many fur- 
longs over ? In these miles how many leagues ? 

Learn the table, Art. 58* 

13. In 860419 nails how many quarters ? How many yards? 

14. In 33167 pints how many quarts ? pecks ? bushels ? 

15. In 115418 gills how many pints ? quarts ? gallons ? 

16. In 35145 farthings how many pence ? shillings ? (49.) 

17. At 7 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of flour can be 
bought for 8640 dollars ? 

38. If there are decimals in the dividend only, divide as in 
whole numbers, and point off as many decimal places in the 
quotient as there are in the dividend, 

ExAM^S F OK PKAOT.CE. 

1. How many times is 4 contained in 3416,8? 4 ) 3416.8 

854.2 

2. How many times is 4 contained in 5028.16 ? 
In 30449.28? 

3. Divide 2084^5 by 5. Divide 4080.012 by 6. Divide 
619.0048 by 8. 

4. Divide $362,168 equally among 8 men. 

5. How much is 80416.008^-9? 304186.4084-4-7? 
4180.7616 -f- 6? 

6. Divide 4061.709 by 7. 

Note. If there is a remainder after dividing, 7)4061.7090000 

and more decimals are desired in the quotient, , 

naughts may be annexed as decimals to the div- 580.2441428 -|- 

idend, as in the margin. The sign -j- is to be 
annexed to the quotient if there is a remainder after performing the 
division as far as it is desired. 
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Is the ranuDinff examples of this An. «ny the quotient to atkist 
5 places of decimals, if there are remainders. 

7. Divide 1843.07by2; by 3; by 4; by 5; by6. 

a Divide 5106.847 by 7 ; by 8 ; by 9 ; by 10. 

9. Divide 800700.6001 by 2 ; by 6; by 7; by 9. 

10. Divide 601.080701 by 2 ; by 4 ; by 6. 

It was shown (97) that a product must have as many 
decimal places as there are in its factors ; therefore, the divi- 
sor and quotient, being factors of the dividend, (S3,) must 
together have as many decimal places as the dividend. 

General Rule for Division of Decimals. 

Divide as in whole numbers, and point off in the quotient as many 
places for decimals as the decimal places in the dividend exceed those in 
the divisor. 

The dividend must contain at least as many decimal places as the di- 
visor . If it has not so many y annex as many decimal naughts as an 
needed* 

11. How much is 310464 -J- 4? .30415 -f- .7? 

12. How much is .000805 -*- .005 ? 13.041 -f- .006 ? 14 -r 
4005? 

13. Divide 3104.57 by 6 ; by .6; by .06; by .006; by 
.0006. 

14. Divide 510.867 by 5 ; by .5 ; by .05 ; by .005. 

15. Divide 87165.0008 by 7 ; by .08 ; by .009. 



_ J. It was shown (98) that removing the decimal point 
one place to the right multiplies the number by 10 ; removing 
it two places, multiplies it by 100, &c. For a like reason, 
removing the decimal point one place to the left, divides the 
number by 10, since it makes units tenths, tens units, &c. 
Hence the following 

Rule. To divide by 10, 100, 1000, &c. Remove the decimal 
point in the dividend as many places to the left as there naughts at the 
right of the divisor. 

Examples. 

1. Divide 004617 by 10. An*. 30461.7. By 100; by 1000. 
(2.) By 10000 ; by 100000. 

3. Divide 30.4671 by 10 ; by 100 ; by 1000. 

Prefix naughts to the figures of the dividend if necessary; 
thus, 30.4671 -4-1000 = .$304671 . 
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4. Divide 85.1865 bv 10000; by 100000. 

5. Divide 81564 by 100 ; by 1000 ; by 10000. 

6. Divide 304.06 by 20. First remove the 20)30.406 
decimal point in the dividend one place to the ■ 
left, which will divide it by 10 ; then cancel the 15.203 
0, and. divide by 2. See margin. 

Rule. When the divisor has naughts on the right, remove the deci- 
mal point in the dividend as many places to the left as there are naughts 
on the- right of the divisor ; cancel Jhe naughts, and divide by the re- 
maining figure or figures. 

4 

Carry the quotient in the 7th, 9th, and 10th examples to at least 6 
decimal places if there are remainders. 

7. Divide 51761.7 by 300; by 4000; by 60000. 

8. Divide 104.57604 by 600000. 

.Removing the decimal point 5 places to the left ; thus, .001- 
0457604 divides the number by 100000 ; then dividing by 6, 
gives the quotient required. 

9. Divide 510756 by 50 ; by 700 ; by 80000 ; by 90000. 
1<X Divide'30.1457 by 30; by 900 ; by 50000. 

Note. If decimals are not desired in the quotient, the figures 
pointed off by the rule may be annexed to the remainder, after divid- 
ing the other figures. 

11. Divide 351285 by 500. See margin. 50 0)3512.85 

702$$$ 

12. Divide 4160841 by 8000 ; by 60000 ; by 800. 

13. How many minutes are there in 6148578 seconds, and 
how many seconds over ? In these minutes how many hours ? 

Since there is 1 minute in 60 
seconds, there will be as many 60)6148578 

minutes as there are times 60 in 

6148578; and since there is 1 atwinnAna «:« „„j to ^^ 
hour in 60 minutes, there will 6 ) 102476 miiK "* 18 "* 
be as many hours as there are 
times 60 in the minutes. 1707 h. and 56 min. over. 

An*. 1707 h. 56 min. 18 see. 

Note. Lower denominations are reduced to higher by division. 

14 How many minutes in 784206 seconds? How many 
hours? 
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15. How many barrels of pork will 75740 lb. make, allowing 
200 lb. to a barrel? 

Am. 378 barrels and 140 lb. over. 200 )757.40 

~ 378J& 

16. Divide 18457 by 20. Ans. 922#. 20) 1845.7 

922^ 

17. Divide 351743 by 300 ; by 4000 ; by 60. 

18. Divide 4160075 by 1200; by 90000; by 1000. 

19. Divide 580165 by 500 ; by 100 ; by 1000. 

20. Divide 341608 by 7000 ; by 80000 ; by 600. 

Note. The answers to the 20th, 2 1st K and 22d are to be carried 
to six decimals, if there are remainders. 

21. Divide 310.45 by 1000; by 300; by 90000. 

22. Divide 54716 by 8000 ; by 12000. 

40* All the preceding examples are performed by what is 
called Short Division ; but where the divisor consists of sig- 
nificant figures higher than 12, it is more convenient to perform 
the work by hong Division. 

How many times is 24 contained in 3373689 ? 

To perform this, first write 24X1= 24 24) 3373689 (140570& 

in a column the products of 24 X 2= 48 24 

the divisor by each of the 9 24 X 3= 72 

digits. Then, having written 24X4= 96 97 

the divisor and dividend as in 24 X 5 = 120 96 

the margin, take as many fig- 24 X 6 = 144 

ures at the left of the dividend 24 X 7 = 168 136 

as will contain the divisor 24X8=192 120 

once or more, and divide them 24 X 9 = 216 



by it ; 24 in 33, once. Place 168 

the 1, as the first figure of the quotient, to 168 

the right of the dividend, and subtract once 

24 from 33. Write the remainder, 9, and to -0 

it annex the next figure of the dividend for 

another partial dividend. By examining the column of products, see 
how many times 24 is contained in 97, which is found to be 4. Write 
the 4 in the quotient, and subtract the product of 4 times 24 from 97. 
Write the remainder, 1, and annex to it the next figure in the divi- 
dend. As 24 is not contained in 13, place a' naught in the quotient, 
and bring down and annex the next figure of the dividend. Proceed 
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thus till all the figures of the dividend have been brought down and 
annexed. 

If* after dividing all the figures of the dividend, there is a remainder, 
it is to he written over the divisor and annexed to the quotient, as in 
short division. 

Proof. Multiply the qubtient by the divisor, and to the product add 
the remainder; the sum should be equal to the dividend. Or, 

Subtract the remainder, if there is any, from the dividend, and divide the 
difference by the quotient ; the result should be equal to the original divisor. 

Note l: Commence the division by taking the fewest figures on 
the left of the dividend that will contain the divisor. • 

2. Place either a naught or some other figure in the quotient for * 
every figure brought down from the dividend. 

3. If in any case the product exceeds the partial dividend from 
which it is to be subtracted, the figure put in the quotient is too large* 
and must be diminished. 

4. The remainder must always be less than the divisor. 

5. Be careful to observe the rules (Art. 38) for pointing off deci- 
mals in the quotient. 

Examples for Practice. 

1. Divide 306540106 by 13 ; by 14. (2.) By 15 ; by 16. 
(3.) By 17; by 18; by 19. 

-4. Divide 417870060 by 23 ; by 38; by 85. (5.) By 105; 
by 347. 

6. Divide 1074083 by 37000. 37000 ) 1074.083 ( 29^Wr 

74 

First remove the decimal point 3 places /* 

to the left ; this divides it by 1000. Then . 334 

divide the whole number, 1074, by 37 ; the ' 303 

figures pointed off are a part of the remain- 

der. See note, Art. 39. 1083 rem. 

7. Divide 1074083 by 47500; by 7180. 

8. By 94300 ; by 871000. 

9. If 18 bags of coffee cost 486 dollars, what is 1 bag worth ? 

10. A man bought a field, containing 19 acres, for 11108 
dollars ; how much did he pay for each acre ? 

11. There are 320 rods in a mile ; how many miles are 
there in 5104678 rods, and how many rods over ? 

12. If a rail-car can run 450 miles in 1 day, how far is that 
per hour ? 

13. What is 1 barrel of flour worth, if 350 barrels cost 
$2154.48 ? 

5 
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w 

14. Divide 3 by .028. 

.028)3.000(107.1428+. 

28 15. Divide .00716 by 314. 

314 ) .00716 ( .00002280266—. 
628 

880 
628 





200 




196 




40 




28 


28X1= *» 


— 


28x2= 56 


. 120 


'28x3** 84 


112 


28x4=112 




2§X5»140 


80 


28X6=166 


66 


28X7 = 196 





28X8=224 


240 


28x9 = 252 


224 



2520 
2512 



800 
628 

17&0 
1570 

1500 

16 1570 

in up 14th example there are 7 decimals used in the dividend, (count- 
ing all the decimal naughts which were annexed to the remainder) 
and 3 in the divisor ; or 4 more decimals in the dividend than in the 
divisor. The sign -j- to the right of the quotient shows that the divis- 
ion can be continued further. 

In the 15th example, there are 11 decimal places in the dividend, 
and none in the divisor ; consequently 11 decimals are required in the 
quotient. As there are not so many, as many naughts must be pre- 
fixed as are wanted to* make the number. The sign — to the right 
of the quotient figure indicates that the last quotient figure is a little, 
too large. 

16. How many times is 30.015 contained in 80.41607 ? 

Carry the quotients in the 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th exam- 
ples to at least 7 decimal places, if there are remainders. 

17. Divide 15 by .007; by 8.16. (18.) By .0104; by 7; 
by 900. 

19. Divide .00005 by 270 ; by 6.85. (20.) By 4019 ; by 
31.07 ; by 1000. 

21. Divide $1000.00 equally among 187 men, getting the 
answer to the nearest mill. 

22. Divide thirty dollars one cent equally among 13 men, 
als in the last example. 
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Questions. What is division ? What tern* are used in division ? 
What is the dividend? The divisor? The quotient? The remain- 
der ? Give an example. What are factors of the dividend t What 
is the sign of division ? Give examples showing how division may he 
expressed. If * somber er quantity be divided into % equal parts, 
what is one of the parts called ? If divided into 3 equal parts, what is 
one part called? 2 parts? Give examples, and show how sue* as> 

E dons as qne half, one third, three fourths, &o., are written* Show 
n example how the division of larger numbers is performed on the 
What is to .be done if the divisor is not contained in the first 
figure of the dividend ? If after dividing any figure there is a remain? 
der, what is to be done ? Give an example. How is division to be 
performed when there are decimals in the dividend only? What may 
be done if, after dividing, there is a remainder, and more decimals am 
desired in the quotient ? What is the general rote for decimals in 
division ? What is to be done if the dividend has not so many deeU 
mal places as the divisor? How do you divide by 10, 100, 1000, Ac. I 
Why? By 3000, 80000, &c? Why? What is to be done with 
the figures pointed off at the Tight of the dividend, if decimals are not 
desired in the quotient? How are Higher denominations reduced to 
tower? (See Art. 31, p. 34.) How are lower denominations reduced 
to higher? When should you divide by short division? When by 
long division ? Perform an example by long division, and explain each 
step in the process. What is the method of proof? What remark 
is made in note 1 ? In note 2? Note 3? Note 4? Note 5? What 
dees the sign -J- at the right of a quotient indicate ? What does the 
sign — air the right of a quotient indicate ? 



41* Review Art. 34, question 17 to 31, and Art. 

1. How many times is 4 contained in 135? Solution. 135=420 
4- 15 ; 4 is contained in ISO, 30 times ; in 16, 3| times, which added 
to 30 makes 33|. 

2. How many times is 4 contained in 151 ? In 178? 300? 570? 

3. How many times is 5 contained in 257? In 341 ? 694 =±= 600 

4-50 + 34? 

4. In 174 farthings how many pence? Solution, Since there are 
4 farthings in 1 penny, mere will be as many pence in 174 farthings 
as there are times 4 in 174. Ans. 43d. 2qr. 

5. How many pence in 48 farmings? In 169 fhrthmge? In 275 
farthings? 

6. How many shillings in 78 pence? In 124d. ? In 387d.? Ans. 
30s. 7d. 

7. How many pounds in 25 shillings? In 47s. ? In 59s. ? 

8. How many pounds in 36 oz. Trey? In 84 or,.? In367ox>? 

9. Haw many dwt. in 24 gr. ? In 32 gr. ? Jn 48 gr. * In 56 gr. ? 
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10. How many oz. in 30 dwt.* In 95 dwt.? In 80 dwt.? In 

85 dwt. ? In 100 dwt. ! 

11. How many ox. in 16 dr. Avoidupois? In 94 dr. ? In 30 dr.! 
In 48 dr.? In 54 dr.? 

19. How many lb. in 39 om. ? In 40 on. ? In 56 oz. ? In 64ot.? 

13. How many quarters in 8 nails? In 19 na.? In 54 na.? In 
160 na.? Inl63na.? 

14. How many feet in 36 inches? In 48 in.? Irf 54 in. ? In 
79 in.? In 720 in.? In 725 in.? 

15. How many yards in 24 feet? In 240 feet? In 9400 feet? 
In 25 feet? In 242 feet? 

16. How many miles in 32 furlongs? In 320 fur.? In 37 for.! 
In 72 fur. ? In 720 fur. ? 

17. How many square yards in 18 sq. feet ? In 180 sq. feet! In 
1800 aq. feet? In 93 sq. feet? In 72 sq. feet? In 76 sq. feet? 

18. How many cord feet in 16 cubic feet? In 20 cu. ft.! In 32 
en. ft. ! In 37 cu. ft. ? In 45 cu. ft. ? In 57 cu. ft. ? 

19. How many cords in 8 cord feet? In 12 cord feet? In 24 C. 
ft.! In48C.ft.? In480C.ft.? In72C.ft.! In720C.ft.! In 
784 C. ft.? 

20. In 15 pints how many quarts? How many gallons? 

21. How many quarts and gallons in 20 pints? In 94 pints? In 
45 pints? 

22. How many pecks in 48 quarts? How many bushels? 

23. How many pecks and bushels in 64 quarts? In t5 quarts? 
In 06 quarts? In 120 quarts? In 125 quarts? 

Questions to be performed by Division. 

43* 1. How many bushels of wheat, at $0,875 per bushel, 
,can be bought for $85. 17 ? 

2. How many tons of coal, at $7.75 per ton, can be bought 
lor $186.00 ? 

3. If 350 men are to share equally $10051, how much 
shall each have ? Get the answer to the nearest cent. 

4. How many cords of wood, at $6.60 per cord, can be 
bought for $135.85? 

5. Bought 358 barrels of flour for $215935; what was the 
price per barrel ? 

6. m 1841983 farthings how many pence ? In these pence 
how many shillings ? In these shillings how many pounds ? 
Do it by short division. 

7. In 180451 mills how many cents ? How many dollars ? 

8. In 3517047 mills how many cents ? How many dollars ? 
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9. In 91048 grains Troy 10. la 180433717 seconds how 
how many dwt. ? oz. ? lb. ? many min. ? h. ? da. ? yr. ? 

24 ) 610487 gr. 60 ) 130433717 sec. 



20 ) 25436 dwt 23 gr. 60 ) 2173895 rniiu 17 sec. 

12 ) 1271 oz. 16 dwt. 24 ) 36231 h. 35 min. 



Am. 105 lb. lloz. 16 dwt 23 gr. 365.25) 1509 d. 15 k. 

Aru. 4yr.48d. 16h. 
[35 m. 17 sec 

11. In 4460175 minutes how many hoars ? days? yean? 

12. In 916000 grains apothecaries' weight how many pounds, 
ounces, Ace. ? 

Redafee the grans to scruples, then &ese scruples to drams, &c. 

13. In 8164096 drams Avoirdupois how many oz.? lb.? 
qr. ? cwt.? tons? * 

14 In 2289600 inches how many ft. ? yd! ? rd. ? fur. ? m. « 

15. In 876510 feet how many miles, furlongs, &c. ? 

Reduce the feet to yards, then these yards to rode, &c. t 

16. In 681045 inches how many nails ? quarters ? yards ? 

17. In 31363200 square' inches how many acres t 

18. In 4817690 square yards how many square miles ? 

19. In 810650 cubic inches how many cubic yards ? 

20. In 6541 pints how many quarts ? peeks ? bushels ? 

21. In 68145 pints how many quarts? gallons? 

22. In 4108000 seconds how many minutes ? hours ? days ? 

23. In 86417 cubic inches how many wine gallons ? (Sv«) 
How many dry gallons, or half pecks ? («58.) 

Perform the following divisions, annexing decimal naughts to 
the dividend, if there are remainders, to 6 places of decimals. 
(24.) Hf*. (26.)J;f (36.) |; -ft. <S7.) #;*♦*• 

(28-) Hi: W; «• 

Perform the following division*; if there is a remainder 
write it over the divisor and annex it to the quotient. 
(29.) J#. Ans. U^. iff*. (30.) Afjfi; *g?p. 

(31.) atf*** 4 ; Httttf*- (32.) JtffiftW-; *ttF» 

33. What number multiplied by 684 will make 7387884? 
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34. A man sold 78 bushels of corn for 348.75. How much 
was it a bushel 1 

35. A farmer sold a load of potatoes, at $0,375 a bushel, for 
$9.1875. How many bushels were there ? 

36. How many bushels of beans, at $1.75 a bushel, will come 
to $43.75? 

37. If the product of two factors is 4375, and one of the 
factors is 175, what is the other factor? 

38. How many miles per hour must a steam-ship sail to 
cross the Atlantic in 12 day?, the distance being 3000 miles ? 

39. How many miles per hour to cross it in 13£ days = 13.5 
days? 

40. In how many hours will she cross it if she sails 12 miles 
per hour ? In how many days ? 

41. 9 times 987 is how many times 25 ? 

42. 15 times 1040 is how many times 75 ? 

43. How much is (171.84 X 10.17) -5- .608? (9.105 X 
87100) -$- .00075? 

44. The circumference of the earth is 360 degrees, and it 
revolves on its axis in 24 hours. How niany degrees does it 
turn in 1 hour ? 

43. Miscellaneous Examples in Reduction. 

After the exercises which the pupil has had in Reductiom in 
the preceding articles, he will be able to understand the follow- 
ing definitions and rules, and to perform the miscellaneous 
exercises which follow them.* 

Reduction is changing numbers from one denomination to 
another, without altering their value. 

Reducing numbers to lower denominations, — that is, pounds to 
pence, miles to yards, &c, — is sometimes called Reduction descendr 
ing ; reducing them to higher denominations is called Reduction ns~ 
eending. 

Rile for Reducing a Number fhom a higher Denominatk)n to 

A LOWER. 

Multiply the highest denomination by that number which it takes of 
the next lower denomination to make a unit of the higher, and to the 
product add the number, if any, expressed in this lower denomination in 
the given example. Proceed in this manner through all the denomina- 
tions to the lowest. 

— • ■ i - 

♦The exercises in this article, although in the smatler type, are intended 
lor the slate. 
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Rule for Reducing a Number from a lower Denomination to 

A HIGHER, 

Divide the given numbef^hy so many as make one of the next higher; 
set aside the remainder, if any, and proceed in the same manner through 
all the denominations to the highest. 

Examples. 

1. In 24 tons 16 cwt. 2 qr. 15 lb. 9 oz. 14 dr. bow many drama? 

2. In 4865392 drams how many oz. 1 lb. ? qr. ? cwt. ? tons? 

3. Xn 2578 lb. 11 oz. 15 gr. Troy how many grains? 

4. In 3801765 grains Troy how many pounds, &c. 1 

5. In 58 yd. 3 qr. 1 na. 2 in. how many inches? 

6. In 384165 nails how many English ells? 

7. In .£2516 8s. 3Jd. how many farthings? 

8. In 81846758 farthings how many pounds? 

9. In 8516 English quarters 3 bu. 2 pk. 5 qt. how many pints? 

10. In 4579 gal. 3 qt. 1 gill how many gills? 

11. In 817568419 nils how many gallons? 

12. In 516 acres 2 R. 29 sq. rods how many sq. rods? 

13. In 3 A. 35 sq. rods 25 sq. yd. 7 sq. feet how many sq. feetf 

14. In 875164 sq. rods how many acres ? 

15. In 15 cu. yards 20 cu. ft. 1084 en. in. how many cu. inches? 

16. In 18476189 en. inches how many cu. yards? 

17. In 8416 cu. ft. 561 cu. in. how many cu. inches? How many 
wine gallons? How many beer gallons? How many dry gallons 
or half peeks ? 

18. Jn 857 bushels of wheat how many pounds ? (Art. 03«) 

19. How many pounds in 859 bushels of wheat ? In 859 bushels 
of oats ? Of Indian corn ? Of rye ? (62.) 

20. How many pounds in 876 barrels of beef? In 849 barrels of 
pork? 

21. Hqw many barrels of beef in 8176 pounds of beef? 

22. How many bushels in 3018 pounds of wheat? Of Indian 
com? Of oat*? 

23. How many pounds in 875 barrels of flour? 

24. How many barrels in 841675 pounds of flour? 

Miscellaneous Examples. 

44. Review Art. 19. 1. Add 35 + 56; 48 + 59; 3174- 
125; 358 + 75; 94+187. 

2. Add 4.4 + 8.7. Say, 4 + 8 are 12, .4 + .7 are 1 1 tenths, or 
1 and 1 tenth, which added to 12 makes 13.1 ; therefore, &e. 

3. Add 3.4 + 5.2; 4.18 + 5.26; 6.00T+8.145; 5.3 + 8.9;' 
25.8 + 38.9. 

Review Art. 39. 4. How much is 317 — 208? Say, 200 from 
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300=100; 8 from 17 « 9, which added to 100 makes 109; there- 
fore, 317 less 208 is 109. 

5. How much is 578—347? 564 — 917? 634 — 194? 718 — 
305? 

6. What is the complement of 35? 47? 53? 32? 87? 46? 38? 58? 

7. What is the complement of 127 ? Take 200 from 1000, and to 
the remainder add the complement of 27. 

What is the complement of 573 ? Take 600 from 1000, and add to 
the remainder the complement of 73. 

8. What is the complement of 643 ? 856? 359? 436? 72?9? 814? 
538? 476? 

9. How much is 549 — 387? Say, 400 from 549 =* 149, and then 
add the complement of 87. How much is 644 — 173 ? 754 — 369? 
835—275? 987 — 174? 694—397? 

Review Art. 33 9 35, and 98. 

10. In 2 halves how many whole ones? In 3 halves? In 4 
halves ? 7 halves ? 

11. How much is 5 times 4A ? Say, 5 times 4 are 20, 5 times £ are 
5 halves, or 2 and 4, which added to 20 makes 224 ; therefore, 5 times 
4* arc 22*. 

12. How much are 3 times 54 ? 84? 124? 354? 

13. In 3 thirds how many whole ones? Iu £? $? 4gM -^? 

14. How much are 4 times H ? 61? 74? 15|? 754? II64? 

15. In 4 foarths how many whole ones ? In}? f? J|M 2fil 

16. How much are 5 times }? 5 times 11? 5 times 3J? 5 times 
11 J? 5 times 15}? 

17. In 5 fifths how many whole ones? In f? JgM 4&? *£* 

18. How much are 6 times f ? 6 times l£? 6 times 3f ? 6 timed 
8$ ? 6 times 14£? 6 times 35|? 

19. In 6 sixths how many whole ones? la V • ^ • ^ • V 

20. How much are 7 times £ ? 7 times £ ? 7 time* £ ? 7 times 
3f? 7 times 4|? 7 times 8|? 

21. How much are 34 times 8 ? Say, 3 times 8 are 24, 4 of 8 is 
4, which added to 24, makes 28 ; therefore, 34 times 8 are 28. 

22. How much are 4| times 6 ? 5| times 8 ? 64 times 9 ? 

23. How much are 3* times 5? 4£ times 10 ? GJ times 12? 

Plow much are 4| times 5 ? 

Say, 4 times 5 are 20 ; J of 5 is £ ; f of 5 is 3 times as imich,= 
VS or 3 }> wmcn added to 20 makes 23f ; therefore, 4} times 6 
are 23}. 

24. How much are 6£ times 5? 4£ times 9? 8$ times 9? 6$ 
times 15? 9± times 15? ^ times 36? 
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<$5. A man earns | of a dollar per day. How much can he earn in 

3 days? In 6 days! In 3 weeks of 6 days each] In 8 weeks? 

36. What will 6 lb. of beef cost, at 10* cents a lb. ? 121b.? 9 lb.? 

37. If 1 lb. of beef cost 8 cents, what will \ of lb. cost? \ lb. 1 
U lb. ? 

What will 3$ lb. cost ? 

If 1 lb. costs 8 cents, \ of a lb. will cost $ of 8 cents, or 3 cents ; 
| will cost 3 times as much. Therefore, &c. 

38. If 1 yd. of cloth cost 12 cents, how much will | of a yd. cost? 
}yd.? 31yd.? 5|yd,? 

How much will \ yd. cost? f yd.? | yd.? 

Say, £ of a yd. will cost £ of 12 cents, which is if ct. ; f will 
cost 3 times If ct. ; 3 times 1 are 3, and 3 times £ are -^, or If, 
which added to 3 makes 4f . Arts. 4f cents. . x 

29. What will 3£ lb. of cheese cost, at 10 cts. a lb. ? 5* lb. ? 

30. What will 5 yards of ribbon cost, at 8£ cts. per yd. ? 
Review Art. 34L« 

31. What part of 4 lb. is 1 lb. ? What part is 3 lb. ? 3 lb. ? 4 
lb.? 5 1b.? 7 1b.? 15 1b.? 

Arts. 1 lb. is £ of 4 lb. 7 lb. are J of 4 lb., &c. 
33. What part of $8 is $1 ? $5? $9? $3? $11? $15? $7? 
$33? 

33. What part of 12 is 1 ? 5? 7? 13? 17? 9? 25? 48? 51? 

34. What part of 3a is 1 ? 12? 5? 7? 11? 23? 45? 57? 
19? 

35. What part of 7 is 1 ? 6? 15? 27? 48? 21? 35? 57? 

36. If 5 lb. of beef cost 30 cts., what will 3 lb. cost? 71b.? 91b.?. 
12 1b.? 16 1b.? 

Say, as 3 is f uf 5, 3 lb. will cost f as much as 5 lb. £ of 30 
cts. is 6 cts., and f are 3 times 6 cts., or 18 cts. 

37. If 3 barrels of flout cost $15, what is the price of 2 barrels? 5 
barrels? 8 barrels? 12 barrels? 

38. If 8 yards of cloth cost $24, what will be the price of 3 yards? 
9 yards? 12 yards? 



39. What is £ of 24 

40. What is £ of 36 

41. What is | of 38 

42. What is j of 12 
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43. If i of a bushel of corn is worth 8* cents, what are f worth ? 
|? |? 1 bushel? 5 bushels? 7* bushels? 

44. Iff of a barrel of beef cost $10, what is J worth? 1 barrel? 

6| barrels? 

45. Bought 2} cords of wood for (17 ; what was the price per cord? 
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Note. 2$ == f . If $ of a cord cost $17, ( will cost | of f I7 f 
= 24 ; and f or 1 cord will cost 3 times $2 J, = $6f . What cost 
3 cords? 5 cords 1 8 cords! 

46. If 3f pounds of cheese cost SO cents, what is 1 lb. worth? 
3^ lb.? 54 lb. ? 

Miscellaneous Examples ik all the preceding Rules. 

4& 1. Multiply one thousand seven hundred and one, — 
and five hundredths, by thirty thousand and four, and add to 
the product six thousand and one. 

2. A borrowed $85.00. He has paid $30.12 at one time, 
$15,125 at another, and $18,875 at another. How much re- 
mains unpaid ? How many pounds of butter, at 18 cents a 
pound, will it take to pay the balance ? 

3. A grocer buys 15 firkins of butter, each weighing 45 
pounds, at 15 cents a pound. How much molasses will it take 
to pay for it at 24 cents a gallon ? 

4. A farmer sold 575 pounds of pork, at 6|" cents a pound; 
3 tons of hay, at $.75 a cwt. ; 1 ton of carrots, for $12.00. He 
received in pay 2 barrels of flour, at $6.50 ; 50 pounds of salt 
fish, at 44 cents a pound ; 25 pounds of sugar, at 54 cents a 
pound ; 15 pounds of rice, at 4 cents a pound, and 34 yards 
of cotton cloth, at 7J cents a yard. How much was the bal- 
ance? 

^ 5. What will 5 bu. 3 pk. 6 qt. of meal come to, at 2£ cents 
per qt. ? 

6. A farmer sold a fat ox. The fore quarters weighed 341, 
pounds each ; the hind quarters, 312 pounds each ; the hide 
weighed 75 pounds ; the tallow, 63 pounds. He had 5| cents 
a pound for the fore quarters, 6J cents a pound for the hind 
quarters, 8 cents a pound for the tallow, and 6J cents a pound 
for the hide. What did the ox come to ? 

7. A publisher is about printing a new edition of a book. 
It will take 12 reams of paper, each ream weighing 29 J lb., at 
11 cts. per lb. ; he is to pay $1.50 per ream for printing, and 
12J cts. a book for the binding. What will an edition of 1000 
copies cost ? How much for each book ? 

In this and other questions in which the answer is in Fed- 
eral Money, the pupil may get the answer to the nearest mill. 

8. A merchant buys 50 barrels of flour for $257.00. At 
what price must he sell it per barrel to gain $55.50 en the 
whole? 
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9. A bankrupt settles, with his creditors by paying .7&«f 
his debt. How much will he pay a creditor to whom he owes 
9450.00? How much will the creditor lose? 

10. A man labors 307 days in the year, earning' each day 
$1.45. What will his year's wages amount to? He pays 
965.00 a year for house rent ; he burns 6 cords of wood, at 
$4.75 a cord, and pays $250.77 for other family expenses. 
How much does he save per annum ? 

11. A young man, when 17 years old, contracts a habit of 
smoking tobacco. If it costs him one cent a day, how much 
will it have cost him when He is 30 years old ? If after that 
time it costs him 2} cents a day, how much will it hare cost 
him for this article alone at the age of 56 ? 

12. How much cloth, at 5s. per yard, can be bought for £3 
15s. ? ^ 

13. How much pork, at $0,075 a pound, can be bought for 
$75? How many Barrels will it fill, if each barrel holds 200 
lb.? 

14. How many dwt. of silver are there in 3 lb. 5 oz. 17 dwt. ? 
How many spoons can be made of it, each spoon weighing 13 
dwt.? 

15. How many coats may be made of 53 yd. 3 qr. of cloth, 
allowing 2 yd. 1 qr. for each coat? 

16. A man sold 110 gallons of molasses, at 28$ cents a gal- 
lon, and received his pay in potatoes at 57 cents a bushel. 
How many bushels did he receive ?„ 

17. If 1 barrel, = 196 lb., of flour cost $5.88, what is it per 
lb.? How much are 5 lb. worth ? 161b.? 251b.? 35 J lb.? 

18. If 15 lb. of beef are worth $1.05, how much are 12 lb. 
worth? 

19. What will 3 cwt. 3 qr. 15 lb. of tea come to, at $0,375 
a pound? 

20. If 354 bushels of corn are worth $223.02, what are 17 
bushels worth ? 

21. A farmer sold a grocer, to whom he owed $87.50, 25 
bushels of barley, at 53 cents a bushel, 65 bushels of corn, at 
65 cents a bushel, and paid the remainder in hay at $16 a 
ton. How much hay did it take ? 

22. A merchant imported 2 bales of broadcloth > each bale 
containing 195 yards. The cloth cost in London $3.75 a 
yard; he paid $6.00 for freight; the duties were $1.35 per 
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yard ; other expenses were 85.50. How much did the cloth 
cost him ? How much per yard ? 

23. For how much must he sell the whole to gain $100.00? 
At how much per yard ? 

24. Divide $350.54 among 6 men. Give the first $20.15; 
the second, three times as much as the first ; the third, as 
much as the first and second ; the fourth, as much as the first 
three, wanting 75 dollars. How much shall the fifth have ? 

25. If 25 barrels of flour, at $6.20 per barrel, are given 
for 28 cords of wood, what is the wood valued at a cord ? 

26. A grocer bought 150 lb. of butter for $25, and sold it 
for $27.25. How much did he gain on a pound ? 

27. If 457 lb. of cheese cost $36.00, at what price per lb. 
must it be sold to gain $5.25 ? 

28. If 3 yards of cloth cost $13.50, how many yards can be 
bought for $67.50 ? 

29. What will 7 shares of railroad stock cost, at $103.60 
per share? 

30. How many acres of land will pay for it, at $62.50 per 
acre? 

31. If the interest of one dollar is $0.06 a year, how much 
is the interest of $40.00 for 1 year ? For 2 years ? For 3J 
years? 

32. What would be the interest of $154.18 for 3 years ? 

33. A man owing $300, has paid .25 of his debt at otie 
time, .35 at another, and .33 at another. How much does he 
still owe ? 

34. If 3 horses will eat 9 bu. 3 pks. of oats in 2 weeks, how 
many pecks will one horse consume ? 6 horses ? 19 horses ? 
How many bushels ? 

35. If 1 oz. t>f silver is worth $1.10, what is that a dwt. ? 
How much are 8 oz. 17 dwt. worth ? 

36. In £1024 15s. 7|d. how many farthings ? 

37. In 119892 farthings how many pounds ? 

38. How many pounds Troy in a million of grains ? 

39. In 484 lb. 11 oz. 19 dwt. 23 gr. how many grains? 

40. In 24 tons 16 cwt. 2 qr. 15 lb. 9 oz. 14 dr. how many 
drams ? 

41. In 647895 drams how many oz. ? pounds? 

42. In 547968 inches how many y* 1 ^ 8 ' 

43. In 287 sq. yards 8 sq. ft. 132 sq. in. how many sq. 
inches ? 
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44. In 12345678 aq. inches how many sq. yards ? 

45. In one cubic yard how many cubic inches? (97.) 

46. In 43765947 cubic inches how many cubic yards ? 

47. In one solar year, consisting of 365 days 5 hours 4& 
minutes and 57 seconds, how many seconds ? 

48. How many days from the 24th of May to the 24th of 
November ? 

49. How many days from the 25th of March to the 24th 
of June ? 

50. How many days from the 25th of December to the 25th 
of March in leap year? 

51. The pressure of air upon a person of moderate size is 
said to be about 324000 pounds ; how many tons of 2000 
pounds each ? 

BILLS. 

40. A Bill is a paper given by the seller to the buyer, 
containing a statement of the article or articles sold, with their 
prices. 

Find the cost of each article in the following bills, and the 
amount of each bill: 

Mera. Bail & Pooh, Charlettown, Dee. 2, 184a 

Bought of Grant, Daniel & Co., 
10) reams French Letter Paper, at $2,50, $ 

4 " Color'd Medium Print'g Paper, " 3.00, 
6 " Foolscap Paper, Ruled, " 2.75, 

12 " Demy Writing Paper, " a25, 



Received Payment, 

Grant, Daniel & Co., 

By Joseph Kimball. 

M? Abeam Whittemore, lMoea > Jan ' 15 ' 1849 - 

Bought of William Prescott, 
19J yds. Black Silk, at $0.75, 9 

2 Canton Crape Shawls, " 9.50, 
2 doz. Pearl Buttons, " 0.12 \ per doz., 



Received Payment, 

William Prescott. 
6 
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When bills mre paid, they are to be receipted, either by the 
person of whom the articles are bought, as in the second bill, 
or by a clerk or some other person authorized to receipt them, 
as in No. 1. 

3. BosUm, Sept. 5, 184a 

Mr. James Wilson, 

Bought of D. Prouty & Co., 

3} doz. Files, at $6.50 per doz., $ 

10 lb. Nails, " 6 cts. per lb., 

3 Chisels, " SI. 50, 



4. Salem, Dec. 15, 1848. 

Mr. Theodore Taylor, 

Bought of Simon Draper, 
15) yards Broadcloth, at $4,50, $ 

84 " Cottons, " 81 cts., 

38 " Cambric, " 12| « 
28 " Chintz, " 104 " 

1J lb. Sewing Silk, " 62J " per oz., 



5. Charlestvwn, Nov. 12, 1818. 

Mr. Stephen Carpenter, 

Bought of William Merchant, 
118 lb. 8d. Nails, at 6J cts., $ 

48 " Sheet Lead, " 6± " 
12 pair Butt Hinges, « 18§ " 
g u » (i « 23 " 



6. Beverly, Dec. 8, 1848. 

Mr. Simeon Boardman, 

Bought of Jonathan Farmer, 
4751b. Pork, at 6| cts., $ 

187 " Beef, « 7J " 
75 " Butter, " 19 " 
38 " Cheese, " 9J " 
15 bush. Potatoes, " 58 " 
751b. Squashes," 2J " 
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7. Boston. March 5, 1849. 

Mr. £. Mansfield, 

Bought of Tappan, Whittemore tic Mason, 
6 Emerson's Arithmetic, 2d part, at 22J cts., $ 
2) doz. Russell's Sequel, " 25 " < 



The forms of the following bills are to be given in writing 
by the pupil. 

8. Hartford, Jan. 17, 1840. Mr. Philip R. Stetson buys of 
Henry Osgood, 75 gal. of molasses, at 28 cts. ; 48 lb. of sugar, 
at 1(4 cts. ; 3 bush, of grass seed, at $2,125; 150 lb. of salt 
fish, at 5J cts. ; and 5 yards of broadcloth, at $3J25 ; for which 
he pays cash. Write the bill, and receipt it for Osgood. 

Not*. It is customary in writing bills to begin the name of each 
article with a capital letter. 

9. Dan vers, Not. 15, 1848. Mr. William Daniels buys of 
Timothy Preston, 5 bush, of potatoes, at 75 cts; 75 lb. of 
squashes, at 2J cts. ; 3 bl. of apples, at SI .75; 2 bash, of tur- 
nips, at 37 1 cts. ; 10 gal. of milk, at 18 cts. ; and 25 bunches 
of onions, at 2} cts. Write a bill of parcels, and state the 
amount. 

10. Boston, Feb. 15, 1849. Charles Tappan buys of 
Charles Stoddard, a black horse, warranted sound and kind, 
and only five years old. Write the bill, and receipt it. 

a * 

11. New York, March 17, 1849. Messrs. Washington, 
Marshall & Co. buy of Brett tic Price, 10 pairs of gaiter shoes* 
at 84.00; 15 pair of calf boots, at $3.75; 12 pair of French 
shoes, at $2.25 ; and 9 pair kip boots, at $1.25. Write the bill, 
and state the amount. 

12. Boston, April 7, 1849. Messrs. B. B. Mussey tic Co. 
buy of Tappan, Whittemore tic Mason, 50 American School 
Readers, at 50 cts. ; 25 Introduction to do., at 30 cts. ; 50 Rus- 
sell's Seq uel, at 20 cts. ; 75 Russell's Primary Reader, at 13 cts. ; 
25 Introduction to do., at 10 cts. ; and 100 Primers, at 6£ cts. 
Write a bill of the articles, and state the amount. 

For other forms of bills, accounts, accounts current, Ice., see 
Art. W4, 123. 
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Analysis. 

4T« Perform the questions in this article by Analysis ; that 
is, first find the value of a unit, or single thing, of the unknown 
quantity, and then find the value of the whole number re- 
quired. 

The pupil has already had some exercises in analysis in preceding 
articles. For instance, questions 7 to 15 in Art. 34; 31 to 46 in Art. 
44; &c, are examples of analysis. But as this mode of solving 
questions is so commonly practised by business men, and is so inter- 
esting to the pupil, and, at the same time, so well fitted to discipline 
his mind, and to prepare him better to understand the more difficult 
parts of arithmetic, the subject of analysis should have a prominent 
place in a text-book on Arithmetic. 

1. If 4 lb. of veal cost 28 cts., what will 8 lb. cost? 

Solution. Since 4 lb. cost 28 cts. , 1 lb. will cost i of 28 cts. , or 7 cts. 
If 1 lb. costs 7 cts., 8 lb. will cost 8 times as much ; 8 times 7 cts. = 
56 cts. ; therefore, if 4 lb. of veal cost 28 cts., 8 lb. will cost 56 cts. 

2. If 5 lb. of lamb cost 20 cts., what will 8 lb. cost? 104 lb.? 
12* lb. ? 

3. If 7 yd. of cloth cost $35, what will 8 yd. cost? 4$ yd. ? 3{ 
yd.? 101yd.? 

4. If 6 lb. of coffee cost 66 cts., what will 3 lb. cost? 3| lb.? 5k 
lb.? 8| lb.? 

If 1 lb. cost 11 cts., 34 lb. will cost 34 times as much. 3 times 11 
arc 33 ; £ of 11 is 54, which added to 33 makes 384 ; therefore, if 1 
lb. costs 11 cts., 3| lb. will cost 384 cts. 

5. If 7 horses eat 36 bushels of oats in a week, how many bushels 
will 3 horses eat? 5 horses? 6 horses? 10 horses? 

6. If a man travels 26 miles in 6 hours, how far will he travel in 2 
hours? 5 hours? 8 hours? 

7. Bought 5 yards of ribbon for 42 cents ; what are 3 yards worth ? 
8 yards? 10 yards? 12 yards? 

8. If a man earns 50 shillings in 6 days, how much will he earn in 
5 days? In 8 days? In 7 days? In 12 days? 

9. If 3 men eat a bushel of potatoes in 20 days, how long will they 
last 5 men ? 8 men ? 10 men ? Since the bushel will last 3 men 20 
days, it will last 1 man 3 times as long, or 60 days. If it last 1 man 
60 days, it will last 5 men £ as long, or 12 days. Therefore, &c. 

10. If 8 men build a wall in 7 days, how long will it take 3 men 
to build it? 5 men? 7 men? 10 men? 12 men? 

11. If 7 men do a piece of work in 45 days, in what time 
will 15 men do it ? 
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12. If $100 worth of provisions will last 5 men 75 days, 
how long will they last 12 men ? 18 men ? 37 men ? 

13. If a railroad car runs 140 miles in 7 hours, how far 
will it run in 8J hoars ? In 7} hours ? In 25} hours ? 

14. If 35 barrels of apples cost 848, how much will 3 bar- 
rels cost ? 8 barrels ? 27 barrels ? 

15. A drover bought 250 sheep for $375 ; haw much would 
75 sheep cost ? 

16. A merchant bought 25 barrels of flour for $162.60; 
what are 8 barrels^worth ? , 

17. If 15| tons of coal cost $95, what is the cost of 1 ton f 
6 J tone? 

15£ = ¥>- If ^ of a ton cost $95/ 1 of a ton will cost ^ 
of $95, or $1. 

18. Bought 3$ cords of wood for $27 ; what was it per Cord ? 

19. Grave $43 for 5| yards of broadcloth ; what was it per 
yard? 

20. How many times will 95 contain 15£ ? 

21. How many times will 27 contain 3$ ? 

22. How many times will 43 contain 5f ? 

23. A fanner sold 6f bushels of potatoes for $3.24; how 
much did he get per bushel ? What would 25£ bushels come 
to at that price ? 

24. How many times will 324 contain 6 \ ? 7f ? 

25. The farmer in the last example paid $1.77 for a keg of 
molasses, containing 7f gallons ; what was the price per gal- 
lon? 

26. How many times will 354 contain 7f ? 13£? 

27. If 25 gallons 2 auarts of wine cost $33.15, what was 
the price per gallon ? What would 8J gallons come to at that 
price? 

28. Paid $2.70 for 3| bushels of Indian meal ; what must 
I pay for 5§ bushels at that rate ? 

29. How many cows at $25.50 apiece can be bought for 
$433.50 ? 

To the Teacher. If the pupil is a beginner on the slate, it may 
be well for him to review all the preceding articles from the begin- 
ning, performing all the examples, whether marked I. or II. He will 
in this way acquire a facility in performing the elementary processes 
which he cannot so readily acquire by going forward. 

6* 
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SECTION VI.— COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

Tables of Monet, Weights and Measures. 

48. Federal Money. (Art. Iff.) 

Federal Money is the national currency of the United 
States. Its unit is the dollar. The coins are of gold, silver, 
and copper. The Gold coins are the double»eagle,* eagle, half- 
eagle, quarter-eairle, and the dollar.* The Silver coins are 
the "dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar, dime, half-dime. The 
Copper coins are the cent and half cent. 

Note 1. If any quantity of gold be divided into 24 equal parts, 
each part is called a carat. The purity of gold is indicated in this 
manner. If the metal is pure, it is said to be 34 carats fine. If there 
are 22 parts of the pure metal mixed with 2 parts of silver or other 
baser metal, it is said to be 22 carats fine. Gold 18 carats fine has 
18 parts pure gold and 6 parts alloy, that is, 6 parts of a baser metal. 

2. The standard of the gold coin in the United States is 22 carats 
of gold, 1 of silver, and 1 of copper. The standard for silver coins is 
1489 parts of pure silver to 179 of pure copper. The copper coins 
are pure copper. 

3. The eagle weighs 270 grains ; the dollar, 416 grains ; the cent, 
11 pennyweights. 



1 eagle (ea.)^= 10 dollars, ($) 
1 dollar = 10 dimes, (di.) 
1 dime = 10 cents, (ct.) 

1 cent sss 10 mills, (m.) 



1 m. = 1 \ r of a ct. 
1 ct. = T \y of a di. 
1 di. = -jV of a $. 

IS sss -j^ of an ea. 



ea. % di. ct. mi. 

1 = 10 = 100 = 1000=10000 

1= 10= 100= 1000 

1= 10= 100 

1= 10 

49. English Money. 

English Money is the national currency of Great Britain. 
It was the currency of the United States till the establishment 
of Federal Money in 1786, and is partially used here at pres- 
ent Its unit is the pound, (<£.) 

♦The double eagle and the gold dollar were introduced by act of Congress, 
fiVbruary, 1849. 
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1 pound (£) = 80 shillings, (s.) I lqr.= J of ad. 
1 shilling = 12 pence, (d.) Id. --- -^ of a a. 

1 penny = 4 farthings, (qr.*) | Is. = ^,oi%£. 
£ ». d. jr. 

1=20=240=960 
1= 13= 48 
1= 4 
Note J. The gold coins of Great Britain are the sovereign ■■ £l, 
and the half-sovereign ~ 10a. The silver coins are the crown = £•., 
the half-crown = 2s. 0d., the shilling, and the sixpence. 

S- 1 gainoa = 21 shillings ; its value is (9.071. The exchange 
raise of the pound is. $4.44#. Its legal value at the mint is $4,660. 
At the custom-house it is received in payment of duties at $4.84. 
See Art. 133. 

3. The standard gold coin of Great Britain ia 22 parts of pure gold 
and 3 parts of pare copper. The silver coin is 234 pure silver and 18 
of copper. 

SO. French Money. 
100 centimes = 1 franc = «0.18f. 

31. Troy Weight. 
Troy Weight is used in weighing gold, silver, platina, jew- 
els, and some liquids. Its unit is the pound, (lb. ;) the stand- 
ard of which in die U. S. is the weight of 22.794377 cubic 
inches of distilled water weighed in air. The pound Troy is the 
standard of weight in the umted States. 

1 pound =12 ounces, (ok.) I 1 gr. = 5 > £ of a dwt. 

1 ounce =20 pennyweights, (dwt.) I dwl.— j^ofaiiM. 

1 pennyweights 24 grains, (gr.) j 1 ins. =-rV of* lb. 



39. Apothecaries' Weight. 
Apothecaries' Weight is used in mixing medicines. Drugs 
■re, however, bought and sold by Avoirdupois Weight. The 
pound, ounce, and grain, are the same as in Troy Weight. 

* iqr. is often written Id. ; 2qr. ia written id. ; 3qr. is H. ; Sd. 3qr. ia BM., 
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1 pound =12 ounces, (5.) 
1 ounce = 8 drams, (5») 
1 dram = 3 scruples, (B.) 
1 scruple =20 grains, (gr.) 



1 gr.t=^of a 9* 
19.= J of a 5. 
1 5. as J of an J. 
1 g. 2=^ of a lb. 

Avoirdupois Weight. 

Avoirdupois Weight is used in weighing most kinds of mer- 
chandise, and all the metals, except those mentioned in Troy 
Weight. 



1 ton (T.) =20 hund. wt., (cwt.) 
1 huna. wt.== 4 quarters, (qr.) 
1 quarter =28 pounds, \\b.) 
1 pound = 16 ounces, (oz.) 
1 ounce = 16 drams, (dr.) 



1 dr. =-r^-of an oz. 
1 oz. =-jJfrof a lb. 
1 lb. = 2 * ff of a qr. 
1 qr. = J of a cwt. 
1 cwt. =2^ of a T. 



T. act. qr. lb. oz. dr. 

1 = 20=80 = 2240=35840=573440 

1= 4= 112= 1702= 28672 

1= 28= 448= 7168 

1= 16= 256 

1= 16 

Note 1. The Avoirdupois pound of the U sited States is deter- 
mined from the Troy pound. 1 lb. Troy = 5760 grains. 1 lb. Av- 
oirdupois = 7000 grains Troy. 1 oz. Avoirdupois contains 4374 
grains. 1 dr. = 27£ J grains. The lb. Avoirdupois is -}££ of the 

lb. Troy. * 

2. By a law of the United States the hundred weight is fixed at 
100 lb. The ton of 2240 lb., the cwt. of 112 lb., and the qr. of 28 lb,, 
are seldom used, either among merchants or at the custom-house, ex- 
cept in weighing hemp and dye-woods on first delivery, and coal at 
the mines and on first delivery ; the ton of 2000 lb. and the hundred 
weight of 100 lb. being almost universally used. In invoices of goods 
from England which are sold by weight, the cwt. is estimated at 112 
lb. Fish is bought by the quintal of 112 lb. 

3. Gross weight is the weight of goods with the bags, casks, or 
boxes, which contain them. Net weight is the weight of the goods 
only. 

. 54. Long Measure. 

Long Measure is frequently called linear or lineal measure. 
It is used in measuring distances, as lengths, breadths, depths 
and heights. 
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1 degree (deg. or °)==60 Geographical miles, (6. m. 

1 degree =69 J Statute miles, (S. m. 

1 league = 3 miles, fm. 

1 mile = 8 furlongs, (far. 

1 furlong =40 rods, (rd. 

1 rod =5.6= 5} yards, (or 16 J feet,) (yd. 

1 yard = 3 feet, (ft 

1 foot = 12 inches, (in. 



1 in. =-j^of a ft. 
1 ft. = | of a yd. 
1 yd.ssr-^-of a rd. 
1 rd. =iV °f a ^ ur ' 



1 fur. = i of a m. 
1 m. = { of a league. 
1 S. m.= T $ ¥ of a deg. 
lG.m.= ^ of a deg. 



to. yUr. rd. yd. ft. in. 

1=8=320=1760 =5280 =63360 

1= 40= 220 = 660 = 7920 

1= 6^= 164= 196 

1 = 3 = 36 

1 =s 12 

58. Cloth Measure. 

Cloth Measure is used in measuring cloth and other goods 
sold by the yard. The yard is of the same length as the yard 
in Long Measure. 

• 

1 English ell (£. ell.) =5 quarters, (qr.) 
1 French ell (Fr. ell.) =6 quarters, — 
1 Flemish eU (Fl. ell.) =3 quarters, — 
1 yard (yd.) =4 quarters, — 

1 quarter =4 nails, (na.) 

1 nail =2.25 =2 £ inches, (in.) 



1 in. =$ of a na. 
1 na. =| of a qr. 
1 qr. =| of a yd. 



1 qr. = J of a Fl. elL 
lqr.=£ofa'Fr. ell. 
1 qr.=£ of an £. ell.v 



E. Ft. E. E. yd. E. Fl. or. na. in. 

l = H=lj = 2 =6 = 24 = 54 

1 = N = 1§ = 5 = 20=45 

1 =l( = 4= 16=^:36 

1 =3=12=27 

1= 4= 9 

1= 2J 
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Square Measure is used in measuring surfaces, such as 
land, flooring, roofing, painting, and everything that has 
length and breadth only. 

1 square mile (sq. m.)= 640 acres, (AJ 

1 acre> = 4 roods, (R.) 

1 rood =s 40 square rods, (sq. rd.J 

1 square rod = 30.25 square yards, (sq. yd.) 

1 square rod =272.26 square feet, (sq. ft) 

1 square yard = 9 square feet, (sq. ft) 

1 square foot = 144 square inches, (sq. in.) 



1 sq. in. = Y^-f of a sq. ft. 
1 sq. ft = £ of a sq. yd. 
1 sq. ft. = TT ^ ff of a sq. rd. 
1 sq. ycLsss y^ T of a sq. rd. 



1 sq. rd.= fa of a R. 
IB. = £ of an A. 
1 A. = ffo of a sq. m. 



sq. m. A. JR. tq. rd. tq. yd. sq. ft. *q. in. 

I =- 640 bDMOb 102400 =* 3097600 =27878400 =4014489600 



4« 


160 = 


4840 = 


43560 = 


6272640 


1 = 


40 = 


1210 = 


10890 = 


1568160 




1 = 


30| = 


272|= 


39204 






1 — 


9 = 
1 = 


1296 
144 




In measuring land, surveyors use a chain which is 4 rods long, snd 
which is divided into 100 links. 25 links make 1 rod, and 7^fr 
inches make 1 link. The term pole is often used for rod. 

. A square is a surface which, has its four sides equal, 
and its angles right angles. (See page oOo> def. 8.) 

A rectangle is a surface which has its opposite sides 
equal, and its angles right angles. 

A square inch is a square, each side of which is one 
ineh long. 
A square foot is a square, each side of which is one foot long. 

To find the number of square inches, feet, &c., in a square 
or rectangular surface, Multiply the length by the breadth 
(TO, 133, &c.) 

tW. Cubic Measure. 

Cubic Measure is used in measuring solid bodies, and ca- 
pacities, or anything that has length, breadth, and thickness ; 
** timber, stone, boxes of goods, &c. 
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1 cord of wood (C.) 
1 cord foot (C. ft.) 
1 ton of timber (t.) 
1 cubic yard (cu. yd.) 
1 cubic foot 



= 126 cubic feet, (cu. ft.) 

= 16 cubic feet, - 

= 40 cubic feet, 

= 27 cubic feet, 

= 1728 cubic inches, (cu. in.) 



1 cu. in. 

1 cu. ft. 
1 cu. ft. 



1 7 ^ g of a cu. ft. 
2V of a cu. yd. 
jfo of a t. of timber. 



1 cu. ft. 
1 cu. ft. 



*i*5 of a C. ft. 
-jtJu of a C. 




A cube is a solid having 6 equal sides which aw 
squares. 

A cubic inch is a cube, each of whose sides is a 
square inch. 
A cubic foot is a cube, each of whose sides is a 
square feet. 

To find the number of cubic inches, feet, &e., in a solid, 
whose surfaces are all squares or rectangles, Multiply the 
length by the breadth, and this product by the thickness. (T0, 
168 and IT©.) 

{&$• Dry Measure. 

Dry Measuse is used in measuring grain, fruit, salt, coal, 
and similar goods. 

1 chaldron (ch.) =36 bushels, (bu.) 
1 Eng. quarter (qr.) = 8 bushels, — 
1 bushel = 4 pecks, (pk.) 

1 peck = 8 quarts, (qt.) 

1 quart = 2 pints, (pt.) 

bu. pk. at. pt. 

1 = 4=32=64 
1= 8=»16 

Irs 2 

The bushel contains 2150.4 cubic inches. The Half-peck 
contains 268.8 cubic inches. 

59« Liquid Measure. 
Liquid Measure is used in measuring all kinds of liquids. 



1 pt. ss J of a qt. 
1 qt. =r \ of a pk. 
1 pk. = I of a bu. 
1 bu. == \ of a qr. 
1 bu. = ■£$ of a ch. 



1 gallon = 4 quarts, (qt.) 
1 quart ==2 pints, (pt.) 
1 pint = 4 gills, (gi.) 



1 gi. = \ of a pt. 
1 pt. = 1 of a qt. 
1 qt. = J of a gal. 
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gal. qt. ;* gi. 
1 = 4 = 8 = 32 

1 = 2= 8 
1= 4 

Not* 1. The common gallon is 231 cubic inches. The " Imperial 
gallon" of Great Britain contains 277.274 cubic inches. A gallon of 
milk, and malt liquors, is 282 cubic inches. In many places, milk is 
measured by the common gallon. 

2. The hogshead is not a measure of a definite capacity. Casks 
of different capacities, from 60 or 70 gallons and upwards, are indis- 
criminately called hogsheads. They usually contain from 120 to 150 
gallons. Many are larger. The unit is the gallon. 

3. A barrel of cider, or of fish oil, such as curriers use, is under- 
stood to contain 31& gallons. A barrel of molasses, from 28 to 31 
gallons. 



Measure of Time. 

1 year (yr.) = 12 months, (mo.) 

1 solar yr. = 365.25 = 365J days, (da.) 

1 month = 4 weeks, (wk.) 

1 week = 7 days, (da.) 

1 day = 24 hours, (h.) 

1 hour = 60 minutes, (min.) 

1 minute sss 60 seconds, (sec.) 

1 sec. = ^ ofa min. 

1 min. = -sV of an hour. 

1 h. = 2^ of a day. 

1 da. = .} of a week. 

1 w. = J of a month. 

1 mo. = ^ of a year. 
1 da. sss-j^j- of a year. 

yr. mo. v>k. da. hr. min. see. 

1 = = = 3651 = 8766 =525960=31557600 

1 = 4= 28 = 672= 40320= 2419200 

1= 7 = 168= 10080= 604800 

1 = .24= 1440= 86400 

1= 60= 3600 

1= 60 
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The exact year is 305 da. 5 h. 48 min. 57**6* . This is the true 
solar year, which is the time measured from the sun's leaving either 
of the equinoxes or solstices to its return to the same again. A siderial 
or periodical year, is the time in which the earth makes one complete 
revolution round the sub, and is 365 da. 6h. 9m. 14£ sec. The civil 
year consists of 365 days for three successive years, but every fourth 
year contains 366 days. When any year can be divided by 4 with- 
out a remainder, it is leap year, and contains 366 days ; except the 
centennial years, which, although divisible by .4, are not leap years, 
unless the hundreds are also divisible by 4 ; thus, the years 1860 and 
1900 are not leap years, but the year 2000 will be leap year. 

The year is divided into 12 months, as follows : 



January (Jan.) has 31 da. 
February (Feb.) has 28 da. 
March (Mar.) has 31 da. 
April (Apr.) has 30 da. 
May has 31 da. 

June has 30 da. 



July has 31 da. 

August (Aug.) has 31 da. 
September (Sept.) has 30 da. 
October (Oct.) has 31 da. 
November (Nov.) has 30 da. 
December (Dec.) has 31 da. 

In leap year February has 29 days. * 

The number of days in each month may be learned by committing 
the following lines : 

" Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Except the second month alone, 
To which we twenty-eight assign, 
Till Leap Year gives it twenty-nine." 

"* ©1. Circular and Astronomical Measure. 

Circular Measure is used in measuring circles, latitude and 
longitude, and in computing the revolutions of the planets 
around their primaries ; as the earth around the sun, the moon 
around the earth. 



l"is sV of a'. 
1' is -fa ofa°. 
1° is -^J^ of a circ. 



1 *"S?S£ h 360 ■**«. <•> 

1 degree = 60 minutes, (') 

1 minute = 60-seconds, (") 

drc o / » 

1 = 360 = 21600 == 1296000 

1= 60= 3600 

1= 60 

A quadrant is 90 degrees. A sign of the zodiac is 30 de- 
grees. 12 signs make the circle of the zodiac. 

7 
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12 single things : 

ISdosen 

12 gross 

24 sheets of paper: 

20 quires 
1961b. 
2001b. 

701b. 

601b. 

661b. 

461b. 

20 lb. 



gross. 

great gross. 

quire. 

ream. 

bl. of flour. 

W. of pork or beef. N 

bushel of salt 

" wheat. ^ 

Indian corn or rye. 

barley. 

oats. 



m 



it 



4« 



tt 



it 



Of Books. 

« 

A sheet folded in two leaves is called folio ; if folded in 4 
leaves, quarto, or 4to. ; if in 8 leaves, octavo, or 8vo. ; if in 12 
leaves, auodecimo, or 12mo. ; if in 18 leaves, 18mo.. ote. 

Questions. What is Federal money ? What is its ash? Which 
of the coins of the U. S. are gold? Which are stiver? Which are 
copper? What is meant by a carat? Arts. By a carat is meant jfc 
part of say quantity of gold. How is the parity of gold indicated ? 
Give an example. What is the standard of the gold coin in the U.S.? 
Of the silver coin ? Of the copper coin ? What is the weight of the 
eagle? Of the dollar? Of the cent? Repeat the table of Federal 
Money. 

What is English money? Was it ever used in this country? Re- 
peat the table. What are the gold coins of Great Britain ? The sil- 
ver coins ? What is the value of the English guinea ? Of the English 
pound ? What is the fineness of the gold coin of Great Britain ? Of 
the silver coin ? Repeat the table of French money. 

For what is Troy weight used ? What is its unit of weight? What 
is the. standard of weight of the Troy H>. in the U. S. ? Of what is it 
the standard ? Repeat the table. 

For What is Apothecaries' weight used ? How are drugs bought 
and sold ? What is the weight of the Troy lb. and oz. ? Repeat The 
table. 

For what is Avoirdupois weight used ? Repeat the table. How is 
the Avoirdupois pound determined ? How many grains in 1 lb. Troy? 
In lib. Avoirdupois? In 1 oz. Avoirdupois? In 1 dr. ? What is 
the weight of the lb. Avoirdupois compared with the lb. Troy ? What 
is the weight of the hundred weight by the laws of the u. S. ? In 
what cases is the ton of 3340 lb., the cwt. of 113 lb., and the qr. of 
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ttlb.stfflusad? What are used k other cases? He w i* nab pur- 
chased? What » gross weight? Net weight? 

What is long measure sometimes celled? For what m it uses' ! 
Repeat the table. 

For what is cloth measure used ? Repeat the table. 

For what is square measure used? Repeat the table. What is 
used in measuring land? What is a square? Draw oae on the able 
or black-board. What is a rectangle? Draw one. What is a square 
inch? Draw one. A square foot? What is the rojefipr finding; the 
number of square inches, feet, &c. , in a square or rectangular surface ? 

For what is cubic measure used? Repeat the table. What is a 
cube ? A cubic inch ? A cubic foot? How may the number of cubic 
inches, feet, &c., in a solid whose surfaces are all squares or rostan 
glee, be found ? 

For what is dry measure used ? Repeat the table. How many 
cubic inches in a bushel? In a half peek? 

For what is liquid measure used? Repeat the tatye. How many 
cubic inches in the common gallon ? In the Imperial gallon of Ptfat 
Britain? In, a gallon of milk or malt liquors? What is said of the 
hogshead? Of the barrel? 

Repeat the table of time. What is the exact solar year I The ortil 
year? When does leap-year occur? How many days an them in 
each month? 

Repeat the table for circular measure. For what is it used? What 
is a quadrant? A sign ? Repeat the miscellaneous table. Tfce table 
for books. 

•4L Addition of Compotjnd Numbers, 

SimpU numbers are those* which express things of the sawie 
kind. Compound numbers are those which express tilings of 
different kinds, or denominations ; thus, 5 apples, 4 hats, are 
simple numbers ; 5 cwt 2 qr., 3 miles 5 furlongs 7 rods, are 
compound numbers. 

Compound Addition is the addition of several numbers of dif- 
ferent denominations. 

What is the sum of £5 14s. 7d. 3qr., £13 Ife. 8d. lqr., and 
£17 9d. lqr. ? 

Having placed farthings under ferthjags, &**t 
we add the column of farthings, and find the sum 
5, which is equal to Id. lqr. over. We write the 
lqr. in its place, and add the Id. with the next 

column, which amounts to 25d., or 2s. Id. Writ- 

ing the Id. in its place, we add the Ss. with the 96 19 1 "1 

column of shillings, the sum of which is 33s., or 

£t Ids. We then add the £t with the column 

of pounds, the whole amount of which is 96. Hence we derive' the 



£ 


s. 


d. 


qr. 


* 


H 


7 


3 


13 


16 


8 


I 


17 





9 


I 
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.Ru&i for Compourd Addition. Write the numbers of ike game 
denomination in a column under each other. Beginning with the low- 
est denomination, add each column separately, and dimde the sum of each 
by as many of that denomination as make one of the neat greater. Write 
the remainder underneath, and carry the quotient to the neat higher 
column* 

Examples. 

1. Add £7 I8s. 5d. 3qr. ; £6 12s. 3d. Iqr. ; £25 15s. 3qf. 

2. A merchant sold 2 T. 15 cwt. 3 qr. 16 lb. of hemp to 
one man, 5 T. 17 cwt. 18 lb. to another, and 10 T. 3 qr. to a 
third. How much did he sell? 

3. Add 3 lb. 10 oz. 5 dwt. 17 gr. ; 15 lb. 14 dwt. 5 gr. ; 

3 lb. 8 oz. 16 gr. ; 4 lb. 3 dwt.; and 16 lb. 8 oz. 22 gr. 

4. What is the sum of 6 m. 3 fur. 32 rd. 5 yd. 1 ft. 3 in. ; 
18 m.*7 fur. 27 rd. 2 ft.; 3 fur. 1 ft. 5 in.; and 16 m. 37 rd. 

4 ft.? 

5. Add 4 yd. 3 qr. 2 na. ; 16 yd. 3 qr. 3 na. ; 12 yd. 2 na.; 
and 3 qr. 3 na. 

6. Add 616 A. 2 R. 37 sq. rd. 20 sq. yd. 17 sq. in. ; 3 sq. m. 

15 A. 1 R. 30 sq. rd. 4 sq. ft. ; 17 A. 39 sq. rd. 95 sq. in. ; and 
25 sq. yd. 4 sq. ft. 142 sq. in. 

7. Add 41 cords 7 C. ft. ; 35 cords 3 C. ft. ; 19 cords 6 C. 
ft. ; 27 cords 5 C. ft. 

8. Add 34 cu. yd. 18 cu. ft. 1016 cii. in. ; 100 cu. yd. 25 
cu. ft. 1654 cu. in. ; and 5 cu. yd. 21 cu. ft. 

9. Add 7 bu. 3 pk. 5 qt. ; 8 bu. 7 qt. ; 53 bu. 2 pk.; and 

16 bu. 7 qt. 

10. Add 456 gal. 3 qt. 2 gi. ; 1120 gal. 1 pt. ; 10 gal. 3 gi.; 
and 15 gal. 1 qt. 1 pt. 

11. Add 4 y. 41 d. 7 h. ; 15 y. 68 d. 15 h. 38 sec. ; 18 y. 
258 d. 23 h. 28 rain. ; 6 y. 360 d. 9 h. ; and 1 yr. 317 d. 19 h. 
31 min. 17 sec. 

12. Add 346° 15' 48"; 58° 3' 45" ; 35° 58"; and 76° 15' 
45". 

69* Subtraction of Compound Numbers. 

1. From 56 lb. 3 oz. 15 dwt 18 gr. sub- £• «*• «**- tfc 

tract 47 lb. 6 oz. 17 dwt. 13 gr. 5S ? ?£ Hf 

° 47 6 17 13 



8 8 18 5 
56 3 15 18 
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After writing the subtrahend under the minuend, phcjaff nmwbexs 
of the same denomination under each other, begin with the lowest, and 
subtract 13 gr. from }8 gr., and write the remainder, $ gr., made? the 
column of grains. As yon cannot take 17 dwt. from 15 dwt., add 1 os., 
or 90 dwt., to 15 dwt., making 36 dwt., from which subtract 17 dwt., 
and write the remainder, 16 dwt. Then, as you added 1 os. to the 
minuend, yon mast also add the same to the subtrahend, as in simple 
subtraction. As you cannot subtract 7 oz. from 3 ox., add 1 lb., 
or IS os., to the 3 oz., making 15 oz. ; 7 oz. from 15 ox. leave* 8 ox. 
Add 1 lb. to the subtrahend also, and subtract 48 lb. from 50 lb., and 
write the remainder, 8 lb. Hence the following 

Rule fob Compound Subteactios. Write the numbers as m torn- 
pound addition, placing the less under the greater. Beginning at the 
lowest denomination, subtract each number in the lower line from the 
number above $t, and write the remainder underneath. When any num- 
ber in the upper line is less than the number below it, add to it oneeftk* 
next higher denomination. Then subtract, and add one to the next higher 
denomination in the lower Une. 

Example*. 

2. From £15 18s. 6d. 2qr. subtract £8 15s, 7d. fay, 

3. From H T. 15 cwt. 3 qr. 12 lb. 11 oz. 15 dr. subtract 
5T.3 qr. 15 lb. 14 oz. 6 dr. 

4. From 10 m. 3 fur. 6 rd. 5 yd. 2 ft. subtract $ fur. JO riL 
5 yd. 9 in. 

5. From 1056 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. subtract 623 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. 
3gi. 

6. Subtract 8 bu. 3 pk. 5 qt. from 15 bu. 3 pk. 3 qt. 1 pt. 

7. Subtract 3 fur. 9 rd. 5 yd. 2 ft. from 5 far. 10 rd. yd. 
lft. 



Note. In this example two rods instead of one must be added to 
the yards. 

8. Subtract 3 A. 2 R. 15 sq. rd. 30 sq. yd. 5 sq. ft 84 sq. 
in. from 5 -A. 1 R. 100 sq. in. 

9. From 16 d. 17 h. 18 m. 19 sec. subtract 2 d. 23 h. 25 m. 
35 sec. 

10. Subtract 1840 yr. 6 mo. 15 d. from 1848 yr. 3 mo. 
23 d. 

11. From 540 cb. 15 bu. 2 pk. 1 qt. pt. subtract 156 cb. 
20 bu. 3 pk. 3 qt. 1 pt. 

12. From 4 S. 15° 45' 15" subtract 8 S. 17* 25' 38". 

Note. 19 signs may be added to the minuend if it is less than tfce 
subtrahend. 

7# 
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£ 


*. d. 


6 


5 8 




7 



MULTIPLICATION OF COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

1. How much will 7 watches cost, at £6 5s. 84- apiece? 

Beginning with the lowest denomination, 7 times 8d. 
are 56d. = 4s. 8d. Write the 8d. and carry the 4s. to 
be added to the next product. 7 times 6s. are 35s., and 
4s. are 30s. = £\ 19s. Write the 19s. and carry the 
£l to the next product. 7 times £6 are £42, and Xl 43 19 8 
are j£43. Hence the following 

Rule for Compound Multiplication. Beginning with the lowest 
denomination, multiply each denomination in order, and divide and 
carry as in compound addition. 

Nora. If the multiplier is a composite number, multiply first by em 
factor, and then by the other. (38») 

Examples. 

2. Multiply 31 bu. 3 pk. 5 qt. by 8. 6 bu. 3 pk. qt. 1 pt. 
by 5. 

3. Multiply 208 gal. 3 qt. pt. 3 gi. by 3; by 9 ; by 18. 

4. Multiply 56 lb. 8 oz. 18 dwt. 17 gr. by 4 ; by 16 ; by 24 

5. Multiply 2 yr. 175. d. 6 h. 19 min. 25 sec. by 3; by 15; 
by 21. Call 365 days = 1 year. 

6. Multiply 45 m. 7 fur. 29 rd. 3 yd. by 8; by 12 ; by 16. 

67. Division of Compound Numbers. 
1. Divide 14 bu. 3 pk. 6 qt. of beans equally among 5 men. 

Dividing 14 bu. by 5, the quotient is 2 bu., and bu. pk. qt. jrf. 
4 bu. remaining. We set down the 3 bu., and to 5) 14 3 6 

the remainder, 4 bu. , *or 16 pecks, we add the 3 ■ — 

pecks in the dividend. Dividing the amount, 19 2 3 7 1J 

pecks, by 5, the quotient is 3 peeks, and 4 pecks 
over. Write down the 3 pecks, and to the remainder, 4 pecks, or 39 
quarts, we add the 6 quarts- in the dividend, making 38 quarts. 
Dividing this by 5, the quotient is 7 quarts, and 3 quarts remaining. 

Reducing the remainder to pints, and dividing by 5, we have l£ pt. for 
the quotient. From this example we derive the following 

Rule for Compound Division. Beginning with the highest, 
divide each denomination separately. When there is a remainder, reduce 
it to the next lower denomination, to which add the number (if any) of 
thai denomination in the dividend^ and divide the sum as before. If the 
divisor is more than 12, perform the work by long division, and write 
the quotient to the right of the dividend. 
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Examples by Long Division. 

1. Divide £16 17s. 3d. 2. Divide 28 rd. 5 yd. 2 ft. 

,- by 13. by 21. 

£ 9. d. £ 9. d. qr. rd, yd. ft. rd. yd. ft. in. 

13)16 17 3(1 5 11 1^. 21)28 5 2(1 2 0% 
1«5 21 . 
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13 ) 77s. ( 6s. 
65 


21)43* yd. (2 yd. 
42 


12s. 
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"n yd. 
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13)"l47d.(lld«, 
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21 ) 64 ft. (0 ft. 


Id. 
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21)78 in. (3*4 in. 
63 
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3. Divide £16 17s. 3d. lqr. by 6 ; by 7 ; by 13. 

4. Divide 1105 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. 3 gi. by 3 ; by 16. 

5. Divide 15 m. 4 fur. 34 rd. 4 yd. 2 ft. 8 in. by 4; by 8; 
by 32. 

6. Divide 118 yd. 3 qr. 2 na. by 35. 

7. Divide 54 A. 2 R. 36 sq. rd. 11 sq. yd. 2 sq. ft. 8 sq. in. 
by 2; by 4. 

8. Divide 125 lb. 11 oz. 15 dwt. 18 gr. by 8; by 7; by 15. 

68* Miscellaneous Examples in Compound Numbers. 

1. If 8 yards of broadcloth cost £10 4s. 6d., what will 1 
yard cost ? What will 5 yards cost ? 

2. A merchant bought 5 cwt. 3 qr. 7 lb. of cheese, at one 
time ; 8 cwt. 3 qr. 25 lb., at another; and 15 cwt. 2 qr. 17 lb M 
at another. How much did he buy ? 

3. How many pounds were there, reckoning the qr. at 28 
pounds, and how much did it cost at 6} cts. per lb. ? 
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4. If the sxrcaas* setts 18 ew* 3 or. 34 *.. how much has 
hekft? 

& A numer raised 185 bo. 3 pk. of oats, 237 bu. 2 pk. of 
com, 115 bo. 1 pk. of wheat, and 145 bo. of rye. How many 
baaaiek were there in all ? How many peels ? 

6. A grocer bought 5 firkins of batter, weighing as follows : 
No. 1,47 lb 14 ox.; No. 2, 58 lb. 13 ox. ; No. 3, 38 lb. 10 oz. ; 
No. 4, 73 lb. 8 ox. ; No. 5, 46 lb. 3 ox. How much was there 
in all? What did he pay for it at SO. 175 a lb. ? 

7. If die grocer shook! divide die batter into 10 equal por- 
tions, how mock would there be in each ? 

81 If he should sell it at 20 cents a lb., how much would he 
gmin? 

9. A merchant bought in England 15 yds. of broadcloth, at 
XI 17s. 9d. per yd. How much did it come to ? If he should 
sell it for XI 19s. Sd. more than he gave for it, what would be 
the price per yard ? 

10. A locomotive has gone 78 m. 3 fur. 15 rd. 4 yd. 2 ft in 
5 hours.' How far has it run per hour? 

11. How much further would another locomotive go in 7 
hours, if its rate of travelling was 2 m. 2 fur. 25 rd. more per 
hour? 

12. A merchant bought 560 bu. 3 pk. of corn, which he 
wishes to put in equal parcels in 6 different bins. How much 
must be put in each ? 

* 13. A farmer raised 35 T. 17 cwt 3 qr. of hay ; he has sold 
5 loads, each weighing 2 T. 13 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lb. How much 
has he left? 

14 He wishes to make 15 loads of the remainder, how 
much must he take at each load ? 

15. How much butter in 12 firkins, if each contains 47 lb. 
7 oz. ? _ 

16. There are 848 gallons of molasses in 6 casks. How 
much in each cask ? 

17. A farmer would divide 87 A. 3 R. 15 rd. of land into 
5 fields of equal size. How much shall each field contain ? 

18. A silversmith having 48 lb. 5 oz. 2 dwt. of silver, has 
used 55 lb. 8 oz. 17 dwt. How much remains on hand ? 

19. He wishes to make of the remainder 15 tea-pots of 
equal weight. How much shall each weigh, and what is its 
value at 6J cents a dwt ? 

90. A man bought 2 A. 3 fi. 28 sq. rd. of land. How many 
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aq. rods does it contain ? How many sq. ft. ? What is its 
value at 1 ct. per sq. ft. ? 

21. If he sells 1 A. 36 sq. rd. 6 sq. yd. 8 sq. ft., how modi 
land has he left ? 

22. A farmer had 85 C. 102 cu. ft of wood, which he carried 
to market in 67 loads. How much did he carry at a load ? 

23. A tailor bought 85 yds. of cloth, from which he has cut 
21 coats, each containing 2 yd. 3 qr. 2 na. How much cloth 
remains ? 

24. If he makes the remainder into 15 coats, how much 
cloth will each coat contain ? 

25. 8 horses have eaten 47 bushels of oats in 20 days. How 
much has each horse eaten ? How much per day ? 

26. A farmer carried 47 cords of wood to market in 21 
loads. How much did each load contain ? 



To find the time between two different dates. 

1. What is the time from April 14th to June 23d 1 From April 
14th to June 14th is 2 months ; and from June 14th to Jane 23d is 9 
days. Ans. 2 mo. 9 da. 

2. What is the time from Nov. 15th, 1848, to Feb. 7th, 1849? 
From Nov. 15th to Jan. 15th is 2 months ; there are 16 days in Jan. 
after the 15th ; adding to this the 7 days in Feb., gives 23 days. Ans. 
2 mo. 23 da. 

3. What is the time from Jan. 19th, 1845, to March 17th, 1846? 
From Jan. 19th, 1845, to Jan. 19th, 1846, is 1 year ; from Jan. 19th 
to Feb. 19th is 1 month, and from Feb. 19th to March 17th is 26 da. 
Ans. 1 yr. 1 m. 26 da. 

4. What is the time from June 15th, 1847, to Nov. I2th, 1849? 
From Dec. 15th, 1840, to July 10, 1848? From June 10, 1835, to Nov. 
8, 1850? From April 6, 1832, to Oct. 15, 1845? From Aug. 4, 
1847, to March 3, 1848? 

5. A note was given July 17, 1845, and paid Jan. 15, 1848. How 
long was it on interest? (5.) 

Note. The above mode of computing time, although different 
from the mode given in most works on arithmetic, is the mode adopted 
by merchants and accountants in computing the time between two dif- 
ferent dates. It may be thus expressed : 

Find the number of months from the first date to the corresponding 
day next preceding the last date ; then count the days that intervene be- 
tween that day and the last date. 

Questions. What are simple numbers? Compound numbers 1 
What is compound addition? What is the rule for compound addi- 
tion * What is the rule for compound subtraction f What is the rule 
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far ampeunJ mukipHcgtio* f What ma y be daneif the umhiplifr is 
a composite number? What is the rule for compound afrntwftl 
When is the work to be done by long division? When by short 
division ? What is the rule for computing the time between two dif- 
ferent dates ? 

SQUARE AND CUBIC MEASURE. 
79* Exkecisbs in Squab* and Cubic Msasukb. 

1. A surface 1 inch long and 1 inch wide contains 1 square iasfc. 
How many square inches in a surface 2 in. long and 1 in. wise? 
3 in. long and 1 in. wide? 5 in. long and I in. wide? 

I 1 S 4 

The diagram in the margin may represent a surfaced 
inches or feet, &c, long, and 4 inches, &c, wide ; each 
square representing 1 square inch or 1 square foot, &c. 

2. Howmany square inches in a surface 5 in. long and 2 in. wide! 
•5 io. long and 3 in. wide ? (S6«) 

3. How many square feet in a board 5 ft. long and 4 ft. wijef 
8 ft. long and 5 ft. wide ? 

4* How many square inches in a board 216 in. long and 18 
in. wide ? How many sq. ft. ? 

& How many square feet in a floor 18 ft long and 13.5 ft. 
wide ? How many of the above hoards will cover it ? 

6. How many square inches in a board 1 ft. 4 in. wide, and 
16 ft. 8 in. long ? How many sq. ft. ? 

7. A room is 30 ft. long and 12 ft. high ; how many sq. ft 
on one of its sides ? How many on its 2 opposite sides I 

8. The room is 20 ft. wide ; how many square feet in oa* 
of its ends? In both ends? How many in the ceiling? In 
the floor ? 

9. How many square feet in the four sides and the ceiling? 
How many square yards ? What will the plastering come to* 
at 6 cents a sq. yd. ? 

10. How much will the flooring cost, at 6 cents per sq. ft.! 

1 1. There are 12 windows in the room, and in each win- 
dow 12 panes of glass, each pane being 16 in. by 10 in. How 
many square inches of glass in each window ? In all the win* 
dows ? How many square feet ? How much did the glazing 
coat, at 8 eta, per sq. ft ? 

12. How many square yards in the 4 sides and ceiling of a 
room 15 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, and 9 ft. high ? 
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13. Jiow many square tods in a rectangOiar fieM 48 rods 
long and 40 rods -wide ? How many acres ? 

14. How much land in a road 4 rods wide and 1 mile long ? 

15. What is the value of a rectangular field 12 rod* long 
and 8) rods wide, at 91.135 per square foot ? 



The diagram id the margin represents a aoiM, 
S inches or feet long, 4 inches, Ac., wide, and 
3 inches, &o., deep. 



16. How many pieces, each containing 1 sq. inch, can be cot 
from a board 8 in. long and 4 in. wide, allowing nothing for 
waste ? How many adiic inches are there in the board, if the 
board is 1 in. thick? (57.) 

17. How many if it were 2 in. thick ? 3 in. thick? 

18. How many cubic feet in a block 3 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 
and 1J ft. thick? 

19. A load of wood is 8 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 4 ft. high. 
How many cords does it contain ? 

20. How many cubic feet in 5 loads, each measuring 10 ft. 
long, 4 ft. wide, and 6 ft. high ? How many cord feet ? How 
many colds? 

21. A pile of wood is 32 ft long, 15 ft. wide, and 10 ft. high. 
How many cords does it contain 1 How much will it come to, 
at 94.50 per cord ? Answer m cords and decimals. 

22. How many cubic inches in a block of marble 8 ft. 3 in. 
long, 4 ft. 5 in. wide, and 3 ft. 7 in. thick ? How many cubic 
feet? 

23. How many tons of 2000 lb. will the above block weigh, 
allowing 12 cubic feet to weigh a ton ? 

24. How many gallons of water will a rectangular cistern 
hold, that is 5 ft. long, 8} ft. high, and 4 ft. wide, allowing a 
cubic foot to hold 7.5 gallons? 

SECTION VII. - 

71. A Unit is a single thing of a kind; as < 
school, one nation. 

An Integer is any whole number ; as 1, 8, 15. 
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An Even Nu mb e r is one whose right hand figure is^, 2, 4, 

6, or 8. 

An Odd Number is one whose right hand figure is 1, 3, 5, 

7, or 9. 

A Composite Number is one that is composed of two or mare 
factors. (90 and *8.) 

A Prime Number is one that has no factors except itself and 
unity. Numbers are prime to each other that have no common 
factor. 

Thus, 8 and 15, though composite numbers, are prime to each 
other, for 8 — 2X2X2, and 15=3X6. 

A Prime Factor of a number is a prime number that will 
divide it without a remainder. Thus, 2, 3, and 5, are prime 
factors of 30. 

1. Is 90 an integer! Why? Is 18? Why? Is 3.8? Why? 
Is71? Why? Ia|! Why! 

9. Is 964 an even or an odd number? Is 497? 876? 646? 3? 
930? 

3. Is 95 a composite or a prime number? Is 39? 37? 19? 82? 
63? 51? 

4. Are 9 and 19 prime to each other? Are 10 and 19? 7 and 15? 
16, 94, and 96! 

6. What are the prime fectors of 6? Of 8? 9? 10? 11? IS? 
15? 18? 93? 45? 

RULS FOR FINDING ALL THE PRIME FACTORS OF A NUKBSR. 

Divide the number by any one of its prime factors ;■ then that quotient 
by another , and so on till the quotient is a unit. The several dieison 
are all the prime factors of the number. 

7. What are the prime factors of 1260? 2 US 60 

Ans. 2, 2, 3, 3, 5, 7. - 

We see that a number is equal to the product 2 

of aU its prime factors; for 2x2x3x3x5 3 

X 7= 1260. 5 

Note. When a factor is repeated, it may be writ- ' 
ten but once, by placing a small figure above it at the 3 
right hand, called an index, to indicate how many 
times it is used as a factor. Thus, instead of writing 
9X2X9X3X3X5 — 360, we may write 9 s X 3 2 X 6=*=»»; 

5X5X5X5X9X9X3X3X3*=67590,may be written 5<X 
9' X 3 1 =«= 67500. 

8. What are the prime factors of 35? Of 48? Of 60? 
Of 72? 84? 275? 864? 1084? 35952? 



630 
315 
105 

21 
3 
1 
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The foUowiagr truths will aid the pupil in finding the peine fetters 
ahd other divisors of numbers. 

2 will divide all even numbers. 

3 will divide all numbers the sum of whose figures is divisible by 
3. Thus. 684 is divisible by 3. because' 6 + 8 4- 4 = 18 is divisible 
by 3. 

4 will divide any number whose two right hand figures are divisible 
by 4. 

6 will divide any number whose right hand figure is or 5. 
6 will divide any even number that is divisible by 3. 
8 will divide any number whose three right hand figures are divisi- 
ble by 8. 
. 9 will divide any number the sum of whose figures is divisible by 9. 

10 will divide any number whose right hand figure is 0. 

11 will divide any number in which the sum of the figures in the 
odd places is equal to the sum of the figures in the even places ; or in 
which their sums differ by a number which can be divided by 11 with- 
out a remainder. Thus. 85426 is divisible by 11, because 8-f-4-{-0 
= 5-4-2+11. So is 63561894 ; because 6 + 5+1 + 9=3-^-6 + 
8+4. 

12 will divide any number which is divisible by 3 and 4, because 

A number that contains two or more factors that are prime to each 
other, is divisible by the product of those factors. 

7, 11, and 13, are factors in numbers of 4 places in which two skni- 
lar figures enclose two naughts ; as 1001, 5005, 10010, 60050, &c. 

For a more extended list of factors, with their signs or marks of 
recognition, see a little work entitled " The Plain Calculator, by Lewis 
Joerres, Professor of Mathematics from Prussia." 

By what numbers is 348 divisible ? Why ? 

By what is 624 divisible? 24156? 463320? Why? 

73. Measure. Common Measure. Greatest Common 

Measure. 

A Measure of any number is a number that will divide it 
without a remainder. Thus, 3 is a measure of 3 ; of 6 ; 8 is 
a measure of 8, 16, &c. 

Note. A number is said to measure another when it will divide 
it without a remainder. Thus, 8 measures 32. 
What number is a measure of 24? What other? What other? 

A Common Measure of two or more numbers is a number 
that will measure each of them. Thus, 3 is a common meas- 
ure of 6, 18, and 24; 4 is a common measure of 24, 32, 48. 

8 
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The Qrmtost Common Mm m t r e of two or more numbers js 
the greatest number that will measure them. Thus, 3 is a 
common measure of 6, 18, and 24 ; so is 2 ; but their greatest 
common measure is 6. 

What is the greatest common measure of 4 and 6 ? Of 6 
and 9? Of 12 and IS? 

The common measure of two or more numbers contains do 
factors but those which are common to all the numbers ; and 
their greatest common measure contains all those common fac- 
tors, and no others. Hence the 

Rule for finding the Greatest Common Measure of two oi 

more Numbers. 

fhtd all the prime factor* of each ef the numbers ; then the product 
ofeU ike factors, that are common to ail the numbers, will be the grseP 
est common measure* 

1. What is the greatest common divi- 18 = 2 X 3* 
sor of 18, 24, 42, and 64? 24 =2» X 3 

The only factors that are common to all 42 = 2 X 3 X 7 
the numbers are 2 and 3 ; therefore, the 64 = 2 X 3* 
greatest common measure is 6. 

2. What is the greatest common measure of 4, 8, 10, and 
12? Of 12, 16, 21, 27? 

3. What is the greatest common measure of 3, 9, 14, 18? 
Of 5, 6, 8, and 10 ? Of 28 and 54? 

4. Find the greatest common measure of 42, 66, and 112. 
Of 84 and 120. 

5. What is the greatest common measure of 136 and 362? 
Of 72 and 162? 

Another Rule. If there are but two given numbers, divide the 
greater by the less, and if there is no remainder, the divisor is the great- 
est common measure. If there is a remainder, divide the last devisor by 
it, and so on tUl nothing remains. The last divisor is the greatest om 
man measure. 

Find die greatest common measure of 163 and 162. 

163)162(1 
163 

9) 163 ( 17, the greatest common measure. 
153 
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6. What is the greatest common maw* of 184 wad 280? 
Of 36 and 90? 

7. Find the greatest common measure of 42, 66, and 91. 
First find the greatest common measure of 43 and 56, which 
ie 14; and then of 14 and 91. Do the 2d, 3d and 4th, by 
this rule. 

73. Multiple. Common Multiple. Least Common 

Multiple. 

A Multiple of a number is a number that can be measured 
by it. Thus, 12 is a multiple of 6. What other number is a 
multiple of 6? Why? What other? What other? 

A Common Multiple of two or more numbers is a number 
that can be measured by each of them. Thus, 24 is a com* 
mon multiple of 2, 3, 4, and 6. 

1. Find a common multiple of 3, 4, and 8 ; another ; another. 

2. Find a common multiple of 5, 6, 10, and 15 ; of 2, 3, and 7. 

The Least Common Multiple of two or more numbers is the 
least number that can be measured by them. 

Thus, 24 is a common multiple of 3, 4, and 6 ; but their 
least common multiple is 12. 

3. What is the least common multiple of 2, 3, and 4? Of 4, 5, 
and a? Of 3, 6, and 8? Of 4, 5, and 10? Of 8 and 12? Of 12, 
15, and 30? 

Rule for' finding the Least Common Multiple op two or more 

Numbers. 

Every number is a multiple of itself; and since (71) any 
number is equal to the product of all its prime factors, any 
number that contains all the prime factors of a number must 
be a multiple of that number. For example, if 2 X 2 X 3 is a 
multiple of 12, any number of times 2X2x3 must be a 
multiple of 12. 

Find the least common multiple of 15 and 18. 15 = 3 X 5 ; 
18 = 3 s X 2. Any number that contains all these factors 'is 
a common multiple of 15 and 18, whether it contains other 
factors or not ; and the number that contains these factors but 
once, and contains no other factors, is the least common multi- 
ple of 15 and 18. 2 X 3 s X &» =» 90, contains them all once, 
and only once < 90 is therefore the least common multiple of 
15 and 18. 
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4. What is the least common multiple of 9, 11, 15, and 24? 
9 = 3"; 11 is a prime number; 15=3x5; 24 = 2 3 X3. 

2 s X 3 X 5 X 11 =3960, Ant. 

5. What is the least common multiple of 18 and 35 ? 
18=3* X 2; 35=7 X 5; no factor being common to both 

numbers, the common multiple must be the product of all of 
them. 3 s X 2 X 5 X 7= 18 X 35 = 810, Am. 

From these examples we deduce the following 

Rule. If the numbers are prime to each other, take the product of 
them all for the least common multiple. If they are not prime to each 
other, take the product of all the prime factors contained in the numbers, 
using each factor the greatest number of times it occurs in either of the 




6. What is the least common multiple of 6, 8, and 10 ? Of 
5, 12, and 15? 4, 9, and 25? 7, 21, 25, and 35? 

7. Find the least common multiple of 12, 16, and 18. 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6. Of 45, 72, and 84. Of 35, 56, and 63. 

Cancellation. 

T4« If, in division, both the dividend and divisor be mul- 
tiplied or divided by the same number, the product or quotient 
will not be altered. Thus, 24 divided by 6 gives the same 
quotient as 48 divided by 12, or 72 divided by 18, or 12 di- 
vided by 3, or 8 divided by 2. 

Therefore, when division is to be performed, if the divisor 
and dividend have a common factor, the operation may often 
be shortened by cancelling or rejecting that factor, and per- 
forming the work without it. 

For example : suppose 12 times 35 is to be divided by 21. 

The work may be expressed thus : -My^** =■*$£■ = 20. By 

separating 35 and 21 into their prime factors, it will be ex- 

12 X 5X 7 
pressed thus, — JTZTj — = Vt 1 — 20- But as 7 is a factor of 

both the dividend and divisor, it may be cancelled from each, 
by drawing a line across it, thus, — ^ — s — = ^ = 20. 

The number 12 may, in like manner, be separated into fac- 
tors, and the expression will be ^ ; by cancelling 

3 X ' 
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4x9x5x9 

like factors in the dividend and divisor, it becomes ^ — = — r 

p X * 
20 

1. Multiply 165 by 36, and divide the product by 12. 
__ 165 X 3 X ** oa, 

****"*• 2 X 3xra "^ 

2. Multiply 357 by 45, and divide the product by 126. 

12 2x5fX0 

3. Find the value of these expressions : 2-^Lft ; ***$&*. 

If any number in the dividend and divisor can be divided by 
the same number without a remainder, it may be done, and 
lhe quotients used instead of the numbers themselves. This 
method is often shorter than that of separating the numbers 
into prime factors. 

4. Perform the 1st, 2d, and 3d, in this way. 

5. Multiply together the first six digits, and divide the 
product by the product of the last six. The 4's, 5's, and 6*b, 
being contained in both dividend and divisor, may be cancelled. 
Then the 2 and 8 may be divided by 2, and the 3 and 9 by 3. 

1X*X3X*X*X* ^ 1* 

*XJx#X7x$X> sa= 84' 

4 3 

6. Divide the product of 2, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, by the product 
of 3, 4, 5, 7, and 18. 

The product of 3 and , . ~ 

4 in the divisor, is equal *X8Xf 5?*f X"X *• 051 

to 12 in the dividend ; 18 3X*X>X?X*< ~ ^ 

is equal to the product of 

2 and 9. Hence, the following general rule for cancelling : 

If one factor, or the product of two or more factors, in the dividend, 
is equal to a factor, or to the product of two or wore factors, in the A- 
visor, these factors may be cancelled in both. 

7. How much is 5 X 28 X 57 divided by 3 X 19 X 7 X 5* 



* When we obtain l as a quotient in cancelling, we need not set it down ; 
tot if all the factors in either the dividend or divisor are cancelled, 1 must he 
placed in the product 

8* 



4 
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a Rem much is 8 X 49 X 164, divided by 4 X 7 X 28 X 
15? 
Perform the following examples by cancelling equal factors. 

9. Divide 24x25 by 12; by 6; 8; 10; 15; 32; 65; 
100; 150. 

10. 36 x 56 is how many times 12 ? 18? 28? 32? 36? 
42? 56? 24? 48? 84? 96?. 288? 

11. Divide the product of 6, 8, 9, 12, and 15, by the product 
of 3, 4, 6, 5, 10, and 18. 

12. Divide the product of 12, 15, 18, 16, 21, and 25, by the 
product of 8, 5, 9, 24, and 20. 

Questions. What is a unit? An integer? An even number? 
An odd Dumber? A composite number? A prime number? Whea 
ate numbers prime to each other ? What is a prime factor of a num- 
ber ? A component factor? Give an example of each. What is the 
rule for finding all the prime factors of a number ? To what is the 
product of all the prime factors of a number equal ? How may & fac- 
tor that is repeated be written ? Give an example. What is called an 
index? What numbers will 2 measure ? 3? 4? 5? 6? 8? 9? 
MM 11? 12? Cfive an example* of each. When is a number divisi- 
ble by the product of 2 or more of its factors? Ans. When those fac- 
tors are prime tq each other. In what numbers are 7, 11, and 13 
factors? What is a measure of a number? A common measure of 
two or more numbers? The greatest common measure? What fac- 
tors does the common measure of two or more numbers contain ? What 
factors does the greatest common measure contain ? What is the rule 
for finding the greatest common measure of two or more numbers? 
Another rule ? What is a multiple? Common multiple? Least com- 
mon multiple ? Of what is every number a multiple ? When can a 
number be a multiple of another? Give an example. What is the 
rule for finding the least common multiple of two or more numbers? 

Cancellation. How does multiplying or dividing both the dividend 
and divisor by the same number affect the quotient ? Give an exam- 
ple. How may an operation in division often be shortened ? When 
may numbers or factors of numbers be cancelled ? 

SECTION VnL— FRACTIONS. . 

78. Terms Defined and Illustrated. 

A Fraction is an expression for one or more equal parts of a 
unit; as, f, {, .4, .16. 

Fractions are divided into two classes, Common and Deci" 
mal. 
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Common Fractions are expressed by two numbers, one placed 
above the other, with a line drawn between them ; as y% -fa. 

Decimal Fractions, or Decimals, are expressed by one num- 
ber, with a period, called a decimal point, before it; as .106, 
.0075. (1».) 

In common fractions the number below the line is called the 
Denominator, because it shows how many parts the unit is di- 
vided into. 

The number above the line is called the Numerator, because 
it shows the number of parts expressed by the fraction. 

Thus, if an apple were divided equally between 5 boys, one of the 
boys would have \ of the apple. If 3 apples were divided among 

them, each boy would have 3 times as much, or % of one apple. 
Here the denominator, 5, shows how many parts the apple is divided 
into, and the numerators, 1 and 3, show how many of the parts ate 
expressed. , 

76. Fractions always express a quotient, or a division of 
one number by another ; the numerator representing the divi- 
dend, and the denominator the dwisor ; thus, the expression, \, 
although it may be read, seven divided by eight, seven eighths 
of one, or one eighth of seven, expresses the quotient of eight 
divided by seven. 

The value of a fraction is the quotient of its numerator di- 
vided by its denominator. 9 

77. If both the numerator and denominator of a fraction 
are multiplied or divided by the same number, the value of the 
fraction will not be altered, (74.) Thus, ^fc=£f = £f= 
¥=f = i = 4; andH = fl = A = t=|. 

The numerator and denominator are called the terms of the 
fraction. 

A fraction is said to be in its lowest terms, when its terms 
are prime to each other (71); as £, j-£. 

To reduce a Fraction to its Lowest Terms. 

Rule. Divide the terms of the fraction by their greatest common 
measure. Or, divide its terms by any common measure, and these quo- 
tients again in the same manner, and so on, tiU no number greater than 
unity unit measure them. 

Thus, the fraction $ f may be reduced to its lowest terms 
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either W dividing Hs terns by (heir gmtets teamen measure, 
12, or, by dividing its terms successively by 2, 2, and 3; || 

— +f — 1=|. 

1. Reduce mentally these fractions to their lowest terms : 

t * f » tV» A' *nr» tI» ti» H» Jr> tJ» i?» Jt> ii» §$> Ji> if* 

Reduce, either mentally or on the slate, the following frac- 
tions to their lowest terms. 

2. ttf; Hi; fttf (3.) JWA; tVWt- (4.) AW; Ws- 

T8* Proper and Improper Fractions. Mixed Numbers. 

A Proper Fraction is one in which the numerator is less 
than the denominator ; as, £, J. 

An Improper Fraction is one in which the numerator is 
either equal to or greater than the denominator ; as, f , f . 

Note 1. The value of a proper fraction is always less than a unit; 
the value of an improper fraction is always a libit, or more than a unit. 

A Mixed Number is composed of an integer and a fraction, 
_ as, 4£, 3.8. 

1. What is the value, in units and parts of a unit, of ■£? J? Jjf ! 
j^t 4£? yt 2£i yt V t j£? !£i yi 

Note 9. In all operations incommoii fractions , the result should be 
reduced to its lowest terms. (7T.) 

To reduce Improper Fractions to Whole or Mixed Numbers. 

Rule. Perform the division expressed by thefrmction. (TS*) 

Reduce the following improper fractions to whole or mixed 
numbers. 

(2.) ft; If. (3.) w; W- (4.) H; w- 
(6.) W; AfH*. (6.) h**; *HfF. 

Reduce to decimals the following common fractions, by the 
same ride ; carrying the result to 6 decimal places, if there are 
remainders. 

(T.) f J f ; h (8.) I; &; *. (9.) §; f ; f 

(10-) *; A; «• (ii.) A; t*t; tAt- 

Reduce to integers and decimals the Mowing. 
(12.) f; V; ff (13.) «; Afii; a§^. 
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14. How many fourths are there in 1 writ! in 3 units? in S| units? 

in 74 units? in 8£ units? 

15. How many sevenths are there in 1 ? 3? 3f ? 8ft 5f! 19f? 

16. Reduce these numbers to eighths : 1 ; 3 ; 3| ; 4| : 6| ; 1S| ; 
90*. • 

To reduce Mixed Numbers to Improper Fractions. 

Rule. Multiply the integer by the denominator of the fraction, to 
the product add the numerator, and write the sum over the denominator. 

17. Reduce the following mixed numbers to improper fractions. 

H; H\ 5$; 8| ; o|; 10 *; 1& h 25 f; 30 r; **i> w|-' 

18. Reduce to improper fractions 35&ff ; 649^. 

19. Reduce 100l|f ; 30106|4f . 

Write the following in the form of common fractions, and 
reduce each fraction to its lowest terms. 

(20.) .3;. 004; .614. (21.) .61081; .05; .1085. 

(22.) 3.5; 6.04; 80.46. 

(23.) 14.007; 700.8001; 3.0001081. 

(24.) 3; 8; 15; 145. 

Note 3. Integers are expressed in a fractional form by writing 1 
for the denominator. 

7H« The greater the number of parts into which any thing 
or number is divided, the smaller will be one, or any given 
number, of those parts. So the fewer the parts into which any 
thing or number is divided, the greater will be one, or any 
given number, of the parts. Therefore, as the denominator 
shows how many parts the thing or number is divided into, 
multiplying the denominator only, divides the fraction; and 
dividing the denominator only, multiplies the fraction. Take 
the expression § of 32, which is equal to 12. If we multiply 
the denominator by 2, we have -^ of 32 = 6, or 12 divided by 
2. If we divide the denominator by 2, we have j of 32 = 24, 
or 12 multiplied by 2. 

If 1 bushel of corn is worth f of a dollar, how much are 2 
bushels worth ? How much are 4 bushels worth ? 8 bushels ? 

Note. Two times § of a dollar are J of a dollar, because fourths 
of a dollar are twice as large as eighths; so, four times £ are 
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9. Maltiply | by 2; by 4; by a Malttpiy A ^3; by 5; 
by 15. 

3. Multiply ^ by 2 ; by 3; 6; 9; 18. Multiply £} by 3; by 
6; 8; 19; 94. 

4. How much are 4 times 5§ t 

Say 4 timet 5 are 90 ; 4 times $ are £ = 1 j, whicb, added to SO, 
makes 9l£ ; therefore, 4 times 5} are 9l£. 
6. Multiply 7^ by 6 ; by 9; by 10. 8/^by3; by 6; by 16. 

6. Multiply 9& by 9 ; 4 ; 8 ; 16. 

7. Multiply 12& by 2 ; 3 ; 4 ; 6 ; 8 ; 12 ; 24. 

8. Divide g a pound of raisins equally among 3 boys ; what part of 
a pound will each boy hare? 

Note. If i a pound be divided into 3 equal parts, each of the parts 
will be £ of a pound. Say J of £ is £. If the half pound were 
divided equally among 4 boys, each boy would have J of £, or | of a 
pound. 

9. Divide f of a dollar equally among 3 men. Each man would 
have £ of £ ;. £ of £ is ^ ; £ off is 5 times -fa, or ^. 

10. Divide} by 4; 5; 6. A by 3; 5; 8. 4^ by 9; 3; 5; 7. 

11. How much is J of J? J off? iofff ^off! £ of 4^? 

£©. As the numerator shows the number of parts expressed 
by the fraction, multiplying the numerator multiplies the frac- 
tion, and dividing the numerator divides the fraction. 

I. Multiply £ by 2 ; by 5 ; by 9 ; by 19. Say, 2 times f aref 
5 times f are 4jA-=9f . 

9. Multiply -£r by 3 ; by 4 ; by 6 ; 8. -& by 4 ; by 7 ; 9 ; 11. 

3. Multiply |f by 9 ; by 3 ; 5 ; 8. £J by 5 ; by 6 ; 7 ; 8. 

4. Multiply 4f by 9 ; by 5 ; 9 ; 12. 

Say 2 times 4 are 8 ; 9 times f are f , which added to 8 make 8f . 

5. Multiply 5f by 4 ; by 5 ; 6 ; 7 ; 12. 15| by 3 ; by 5 ; 7; 
9 * 19. 

6. Multiply 25} by 2; by 4 ; 7 ; 8 ; 19. 

7. Divide ^ b y 5 - V b 7 4 5 bv 8 5 16 - 

8. Divide V by 3 ^ by 7 ; 91. f$ by 3 ; 4 ; 6 ; 8 ; IS. 

9. Divide 3f by 6. Note. H 3 V- 

10. Divide 4} by 7. 6| by 9. 7£ by 19. 

II. Divide 8* by 3. One third of 8f is 9, and Sf = i£ remain 
te be divided ; J of J£=$, which added to 9 is 9f ; therefore, | 
of8f is9f 
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IS. Dinted? by 2. Note. 5?=4-flf 

13. Divide 5? by 3. 5? = 3 -)- 2f Divide 5$ by 4. 

14. Divide l7f by 3; by 4; 5; 6 ; 7; 8 ; 9; 11 ; 12. 

15. Divide 14$ by 2 ; 3; 4 ; 5; 6 ; 7; 8; 9 ; 11; 12. 

16. Multiply 3| by 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8. 

17. Divide 5}by2;3;4;5;6;7;8;9. 

18. Divide 15^ by 2 ; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 12; 16. 

19. Divide 497? by 5; by 8; by 15. 6)407* 



»« 



Note. After dividing by 5, (see margin,) 2? retnaia, whioh w 
equal to J^, £ of which is ££. 

•• 20. Divide 31847f by 3; by 4; by 5; by 7. 
2L Divide 576f by 3; by 6; by 9. 
22. Divide 576f by 12 ; by 16 ; by 25. 

81 • From the last two articles we may derive the following 
rules: 

Rule 1. To multiply a fraction, Divide the denominator, if it eon he 
dene; if not, multiply the numerator. 

Rule 2. To divide a fraction, Divide the numerator, if it can be 
done; if not, multiply the denominator. 

1. Multiply yV^ by 25 ; by 125; by 375. 

2. Multiply ffi by 8 ; by 128 ; by 160 ; by 320. 

3. Multiply 378£f by 6 ; by 8; by 24; by 12. 

4. Multiply T^ by 8; by 15; by 27; by 80. 

5. Multiply 1847*? by 3; by 15; by 19; by 30. 

6. Divide ^ by 3; by 12; by 16; by 48. 

7. Divide <&? by 8; by 12; by 27; by 67. 

8. Divide T VA by 5; by 25; by 75 ; by 225. 

9. Divide 15ft by 12; by 36; by 15. 

10. Divide 31578^ by 15; by 37; by 6700. 

11. Divide 1408071^ by 3500; by 87100. 

89* Compound Fractions. 
* A Compound Fraction is a fraction of a fraction ; as, f of $ 
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To reduce Compound Fractions to Simple Ones. 

How much are $ of £! Say, £ of $ is ^ (79) ; | of $ an 
twice as much, or -fc ; therefore, } of $ are T V 

Redoes to a simple fraction $ of i ; $ of £ ; J of J ; $ of £ ; } 
ofi; I of |; J of *; | of J; fof«; ^^1 f of 1**= 
foff 

Rule. Reduce all the numbers to a fractional form; and, after can- 
celling the factors which are common to the numerator and denominator, 
multiply all the numerators together, for m new numerator, and all the 
denominators, for a new denominator. 

1. Reduce the following compound fractions to simple ones, 
iofiofi; £of±off; §of$off of / F . 

$ £ $ jf i * 
The last example, after cancelling, is jX^XsX Tk~ 1? 

2. Reduce to simple fractions £ of 3^ of ^ of 16 ; § of y 
of 15|. 

3. Reduce | of ^ of ^f of 100 ; M of |i of 15^ of 50. 

4. Reduce to simple fractions $ of .15 of § of 40 ; f of .7 of 
.08 of 6^ ; | of .046 of 31.07. 

Circulating Decimals. 

89* In reducing common fractions to decimals, if the de- 
nominator contains any prime factors other than the factors of 
10, viz., 2 and 5, the division can never be completed, the 
same quotient figure or figures being continually repeated. 
Such decimals are called repeating, or circulating decimals; 
and the figures repeated are called repetends. If only one 
figure is repeated, as in £ =.333, &c., it may be expressed by 
writing the figure repeated once only, with a dot over ; thus, 

If the same figures are repeated alternately, as in ^ = .5454, 
&c., or in $$=.621621, &c.,the repetend is expressed by writ- 
ing the figures once, with a dot over the first and last figures ; 

thus, ^=.54; 4#=.62i. 

Repeating decimals are changed to common fractions by 
writing the repetend for the numerator, and as many 9'* as 
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there are figures in the repetend for the denominator,; thus, 
i=|; .54=tt; fei = f#f; .45=^ + *of 1 V; 3871* 

=lfo+m<*Th; <*=* of a. 

1. Change to decimals the following common fractions : I ; 

2. Change to common fractions .4; 46; .414; 5.432, 

3. Change to common fractions .45 ; .38*1* ; 0* ; .40&. 

4. Change to common fractions .3 i§; &.45l07J; 30.4f(X)f; 
2.00&109; .4©l<fe4. 

84. TO REDUCE A GIVEN INTEGER OR FRACTION TO A FRACTION 

HAVING A GIVEN DENOMINATOR. 

1. One unit is how many 4ths ? Ans. 4 4ths. 3 units are how 
SMny 4ths* Since there are 4 4ths in 1 unit, there will be 4 tones 
as nnapr 4tbs as units. Ans. 18 4tas. 

2. Reduce 5 to halves. Since there are 8 halves in 1 nail, the** 
will he 9 times as many halves as units. Reduce 5 to 3ds ; to 44s ; 
Ms; ftfcs; 7ihe; 8ths; lOths; ldths. 

3. In 1 unit how many 3ds? In 4 of aui*t how many 3dst 
There are 3 times as many 3ds as units. 3 times £ of a unit are 

f of a unit = ij. Ans. l£ 3ds. 

4. In ^ how many 3ds? Ans. | of a 3d. In | how many &s! 
Ans. 2£3ds. 

5. Change $ to 4ths. There 4 times as many 4ths as units. 
Ans. 2$4ths. 

6. Reduce f to halves. $ X 2 = f of a half. Reduce $ to 
Sds; 4tfas; 5ths; 6ths; 0ths; 12ths. 

RuiiE. Multiply the given integer or fraction by the required de- 
nominator. 

7. Reduce £ to 8ths ; to 12ths ; 16ths ; 20ths ; 24ths ; 36ths. 

8. Reduce f to 12ths ; 18ths ; 24ths ; 30ths ; 42ds ; 54ths. 

9. J of a bushel are how many 4ths of a bushel ? 

f X 4 = £ = 2£. Ans. 2J 4ths of a bushel. 

• 10. -j 7 ^ of a pk. are how many 8ths of a pk. ? 

11. Reduce f of a lb. to 16ths of a lb. $ of an oz. Troy to 
SOths of an oz. 

12. Reduce £ of a day to 24ths of a day. $ of an hour to 
60ths of an hour, f of a minute to GOths of a minute. 

9 
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SS« To reduce Fractions t6 their Least Common Denom- 
inator. 

Fractions are said to have a common denominator when 
they have the same denominator. Thus, the fractions $, f , f, 
have a common denominator. 

1. Reduce $ to lOths; to Lfths; SOihs; 25tha; 30ths; 45th*. 
Noti. In multiplying f by 10, the common factor 5 should be 

cancelled. Thus £ X J ^=4 X f = f or 6 - ^ n *- A- Sot 
tXV==fXT = !or9. Ans.ft. 

2. Reduce f to 18ths ; to 27ths. ft to 24tha ; to 36ths ; to 6©ti*8. 

3. Reduce \ and \ to 6ths. £ and £ to lOths. $ and £ to 24ths. 

Note. The least common denominator is the least common multiple 
of all the denominators. 

Rvle. Reduce the fractions to tkar lowest terms; and multiply 
each fraction by the least common denominator; the several products wiU 
he ike numerators to the common denominator. (84*) 

Or, which is the same, Divide the common denominator by the denom- 
inator of each of the fractions; the several quotients, multiplied by the 
respective numerators, will be the numerators to the common denomi- 
nator. • 

' 4. Reduce J, ft and ft, to their least common denominator. 
The least common multiple of 8, 12 and 15, is 120. 

First Melbod. Second Mtthod. 

120 



4X^=1X^=106 -8 15X7=105 

ftXH*=iX J f L = 50 12 10X5=50 

^X* T *=tXt=32 25 8X4=32 

^™. tt h f¥fc> tW An*- iM> t%> *&• 

5. Reduce to their least common denominators f and ft ; 
$ and *; $ and f ; ^ and £; $, J and ft; f, f and ft; 
§, § and jV 

6. Reduce to their least common denominators f and ft;' 

A an <* A- 

7. Reduce J, f and ft; §, | and -^. 

8. Reduce f , ^, -ft and ft ; ^ , ^ and ^. 

9. Reduce ^, ^V, ft and & ; f , ft, ft and A. 

10. Reduce ft, ft, |£ and ft ; $, ft, ft anbf^fc. 
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86*. Relations of Numbers. Compound Numbers reduced 

to Fractions and Decimals. 

1. What pari of 4 is 1 ? What part is 2? 3? 4? ft! What 
part of 5 is 3 1 2? 41 8? 

2. What part of 15 is 1 ? 8? 7? 9? 13? 37? 26? 44? 

3. What part of Glials.? 2b.? 6»? 18s.? 15s.? 

4. How many pence are there in £l ? What part of a pound ia 
Id.? 3d.? 9d.? 3s. 5d.? 4s. 6d.? 8a. 3d.? 13a. 6d.? 

6. What part of a pound Troy is 1 oz.? 8oz. ? 11 or.? 1 dwt.? 
3 oz. 5 dwt.? 

6. What part of a bushel is 1 pk. ? 3pk.? lqt.? 3,ql? 3pk\ 
5 qt. lpt. ! 

7. Whatvpart of 75 gallons is 1 gal. ? 47 gal. ? 1 qt. ? 8 gal. 
3qt.« « 

8. How many farthings are there in £1 ? In £1 4a. 6i ? 

9. What part of £1 is Iqr. ? Id. 3qr. ? 6d. 3qr. ? 16s. 
8d. 3qr.? 

10. What part of 1 pound Troy is 1 gT. ? 17 gr.* 4 oz. 
16 dwt. 22 gr. ? 

11. What part of 1 gallon are 3 qt 1 pt. 3 gi? 

12. 13, 14. Reduce the last three answers to decimal ex- 
pressions. (78, Rule.) £^=£.001041^; ^=£.007- 

2916. 

15. Reduce 35 rods to the decimal of a mile. 

16. Reduce 34 rods 3 yards to the decimal of a mile. 

17. Reduce 15 rods 5 yards 2 ft. 8 in. to the decimal of a 
mile. 

18. What part of 1 week are 1 (L 7 L ? Express it deci- 
mally. 

Compound numbers may also be reduced to decimals of a higher _ 
denomination, by the following method. 



60 
24 

7 



19. Reduce 3 d. 15 h. 45 m. to the decimal of a week. 
45 min. We first divide 45 min. by 60, to 

15.75 h. reduce them to the decimal of an 

3.65625 cL hour, and annex it to the 15 hours ; 

we then have 15.75 hours. Divid- 



.52232 -f- wk. ing 15.75 hours by 24, reduces them 

to the decimal of a day; which 
added to the 3 days, gives 3.65625 days. Dividing the days 
by 7, reduces them to decimals of a week. 
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The examples m question 9 may be performed in the save 
manner. 



4 
MS 



1 qr. 4 



t 



0.25 d. 12 



20 | 0.02085 s. 20 



0.001043 



3. qr. 

8.75 , d. 
15.72916 s. 



0.78645& 



Perform the 10th, Uth, 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th queatioo* by this 
method. 

20. Reduce 1 R. 15 sq. rd. 24 sq. yd. to the decimal of an 
acre. , 

21. . Reduce 45 d. 17 h. 35 min. 17 sec. to the decimal of a 
year. 

22. What part of 5 d. 13 h. 5 min. are 4 d. 6 h. 5 sec. ? 

28. What part of 12 ctrt. 3 qr. is 1 lb. t 1 cwt,2 qr. 18 lb.? 

24. What part of 5 m. 2 fur. 8 rd. are 15 rd. 4 yd. 2ft.? 

25. What part of *6.05 is *3 ? 44.10? 91.005? $0.06? 
SO. 105 ? 

26. What part of $37 is $4.15? $8,415? $0,005? 
•6.108 ? 

• 
8t. to reduce the fraction of one denomination to 
the Fraction of another DbAomhutioii. 

1. Reduce -A- of an acre to the fraction of a square rod. 

2. Reduce | of a penny to the fraction of a pound. 

3. Reduce .07 of a yard to the fraction of an inch. 

4. Reduce .3 of a rod to the fraction of a mile. 

Note 1. Specific rules for solving such problems as the abott 

seem to be unnecessary ; for to reduce yy °f an acre to the fraction of 
a square rod is the same, in principle, as to reduce any number of acres 
lo square rods. To do either, We multiply the acres or parts of an 
acre by 4, to reduce them to roods or parts of a rood ; and these rends 
or parts of a rood by 40, to reduce them to square rods or parts of a 
square rod. 
Thus, A of an acre are equal to y\ A. X4=sff R., and ff 

R. X 40 = Hf^ sq- rd- So ? ° 7 °f a yari are equal to .07 yd. X 3 = 
.21ft. i 21 ft. X 12 = 2.52 in. 

Note 2. Again, to reduce "pence or parts of a penny to pounds, 
we dinde the pence or parts- of a penny by 12, to reduce them to shil- 
lings or parts of a shilling; and these by 80, to reduce them to pousds 
or parts of a pound. 
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Thus, %d. ^ 18 * A^aad tfee. -4- 90- £*}* (99); «r, |<L X 

A X 2V=£giiF« So, .3 of a rod -j- 40 = .075 of a fur., and .075 
far. -r- 8 = .006375 miles. 

Tneidbra, 

If the fraction is to be reduced to a lower denomination, Muutvlt 
i/, and if to a higher, Divide if, £y Me «ome numbers that you would 
use in reduction of whole numbers. (43«) 

5. Reduce t ^± of a £ to the fraction of a farthing. ' 

6. Reduce .OSTof a shilling to the fraction of a farthing. 
Solution. v .03 X 12 X 4= 1.44qr. 

7. Reduce to the fraction of a pint T fa of a peck. ^ of a 
gallon, fa of a busheL, 

8. Reduce .4 of a pint to the fraction of a gallon. 

9. What part of a lb, are y£ ? of a cwt. ? ^ of a qr. ? 

10. What part of a £ are £ of a penny ? 
Solution. $&. X tV X aV = ****• 

11. What part of a lb. Troy are f of a grain? ^ofa 
dwt. ? ££ of an oz. ? 

12. Reduce -^ T of a rod to the fraction of a mile. 

13. What part of an acre are $ of a sq. rod ? 

14. What part of a nail are .085 of a qr. ? .17 of a yard? 

15. What part of an inch are .08 of a yard? .1064 of a 
foot ? 

II. 16. What part of a mile are ^ of a foot? £f of an 
inch? 

17. What part of an acre is | of a *q. yard? ^ of a sq.ft.? 

18. What part of a year are f of a day ? f of an hour? 

19. What part of a minute are .0003 of a year ? .04 of a 
week ? 

20. Reduce to the fraction of a mile ,35 of a yard. .106 of 
a foot. 

21. What part of an inch are .0006 of a mile ? .35 of a 
rod? 

22. What part of 3 inches are .0006 of a mile ? .35 tf a 
rod? 

23. .What part ef 5 miles are .35 of a yard? .106 of a foot? 

24. What part of 4 years are f of a day ? J of an hour ? 

25. What part of 3 J acres is £ sq. yd. ? \ sq. ft. ? 

26. What part of 15 minutes are .0003 of a year ? .04 of a 
week? 

27. What part of 3| miles are ^ of a foot ? if of an inch ? 

9# 
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88. FRACTIONAL CoMPOtmD NtTMBEltS BEDttCID TO THEIR 
TALUES IN LOWEfc BEtfOMINATlOWS. 



1. Find the value of $ of 
a pound Troy in ounces, pen- 
nyweights and grains. 

6 
12 



2. What is the vmtae of 
.5616 of a £ in shillings, 
pence and farthings ? 

£.5816 
20 



7)60 (8 02. 11 dwt. 10? gr., An*. 
56 

4 

20 

7)8D(lldwt 

77 

"i 

24 

7)72(10gr. 
76 



s. 11.632 
12 

d. 7.584 
4 



qr. 2.396 
Ant. lis. H, 2*jr. 



Since there are 12 oz. in 1 lb., 
there will be 19 tiroes as maay 
sevenths of an oz. as of a lb., or 
^=c8 oz. and \ of sn ounce 
over. And since there are 20 
dwt. in 1 oz., there will be 20 
times as many sevenths of a dwt. 
as of an oz., &c. (8T 5 Note 1.) 



Since there are 96 shillings in 
1 pound, there will be 60 times 
as many ten thousandths of a shil- 
ling as of a pound, or 116320 ten 
thousandths, which is 1 la. and 633 
thousandths of a sfeilhag. And 
as there are 12 pence in a shilling, 
there will be 12 times as many 
thousandths of a penny as of a 
shilling, &c. 



Specific rules for solving such questions as the above are unneces- 
sary. . 

- Aedoce the following fractions to their values in fewer de- 
nominations : x 

3. ££; £s.; .3d. (4.) .671b. Troy; £ oz. Tioy. 

5. f lb. apothecaries 1 weight; .14 3. 

6. f ton ; ^ cwt. ; .875 qr. ; tV lb. 

7. I gal.; .483 gal.; |qt. 



a &£*•; ^35 rod; JBBlycL; ^ foot. 

9. Reduce to cents and mills $|; $£ ; S$; $|; fttf. 

10. Reduce to cents and mills $}; $££; $4}; S17<fr; 

11. What is the value of .1456 of a £ ? .5716 of a shiL. 
ling ? .1847 of a square yard ? 

12. What is the value of ££ of a bushel ? • / g of a peck? 
II. 13. Reduce to its value in lower denominations $ of a 

mile. 

14. Reduce -j% of an acre; .3 of a rood ; -f of a square rod. 

15. Reduce to their values in lower denominations ^ of a 
square mile ; .5616 of an acre ; f of a year ; .1084 of a mile ; 
.30716 of a cord ; .1516 of a cubic yard ; -fa pf one deg. ; tV of 
a cord. 

89. Addition of Common Fractious. 

If fractions have a common denominator, they are added by 
adding their numerators and placing the sum over the com- 
mon aenominator. Thus, A + tV + A + A^tt — *-fV 

Rule. Having reduced compound fractions to simple ones, mid all the 
fractions to their lowest terms, reduce them to their Jeast common denom- 
inator, by Art. 84. Then add their numerators, and place the sum 
ever the common denominator. If there are mixed numbers to be added, 
odd the integer* and the fractions separately* 

L What is the the sum of $ and |? Of4j-f |-ff? Of 8| 
-j-5f + f? Off + f-j-15|? 
t. What is the sum of J -f £ ? Of§ + f? &>**on. J = f; 

S. What » the sum of 4| -f- 3} ! Say, 4 and 3 He 7; | = $, 

{ = | ; % + 1 = £ =a= 1£, which added! to 7 makes 8£. 

4. Find the sum of 14$ + 3 J ; of £ of f + f of |. 

5. Find the sum of § and f ; of f ©f f + g of 8; of|-|-/ 7 . 

6. Addl8f + 15^; +* + #*• 

7. Add | of a bushel -j- § of a peck -|- J of a quart. Ans. 8 pk. 
5 qt. 1 pt. , 

Note. J of a bushel = 3 pecks ; § of a peck = 5 quarts, &c. 

8. Add f of a week -{- § of a day -|- 1 of an hour -|~ A <>f a 
minute. 

9. What is the sum of £<fa -|" }s. -f- |d. ? *| + 1 fct - + A 
tn.t 
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10. Addf + I+I + A-* 

Solution. 
45 least com. denom. 



5 

3 

9 

15 



9X3 

15X2= 

5X4: 

3X8: 



=27 

:30 
:20 

= 24 

101 
45 



11. Add 13|*f4^ + 3| 

+ !• 

Solution. 
24 least com. denom. 



m Am. ^a 



3X5 
2X5 
4X5 
8X2 

Arts. 



15 
10 
20 
16 



Having fptind the least common 
denomioator by Art. 73, and re- 
duced the fractions to this common 
denominator by Art. 84, we add 
the numerators thus found accord- 
ing to the rule. 



61 
24 



^=2tf- 



The fractions being added, are 
2£§, which being added to the 
sum of the whole numbers ii 



12. Addf + A + t + 3* 

13. Add \ , -&, I and 5^ 8 T together. 

14. Find the sum of 3* -f 5 A 4- 4 + 16|. 

15. Add 54^ 4- } of 25 + 17 T \ + 4^. 

16. Add 28^ + 75& + 105&. 

17. What is the sum of £§ + £f + f«. + fd.? 



f 



Solution. 



|8. 



8. 

13 
12 






d. 

4 
6 
5 





r 6 



2| 

1* 



We find the value of each 
fraction, (8T ? ) and then id! 
the quantities as in Compound 
Addition, (4Mt.) 



£1 6s. 3d. 3^qr. Am. 

18. Add 3 yr. -{- ^ da. -f- i h- + tV *nin. ■+■ t^ sec- 

19. Add VV bu. 4- ^y pk. + i qt 

20. Add 18.9 gal. + .45 gal. + .17 qt. + .416 pt. 
.81. Addfyd. + lqr. + T Vna. 

22. Add & cwt. -f 4 qr. 4- $ lb. + $ oz. 
II. 23. Add f mile + * rd. + ft ft. 

24. Bought 4 house-lots ; the first contained -ft of an acre, 
the second j- of an acre, the third .275 of an acre, and the fourth 
.8706 of an acre. How much land was there in the whole ? 
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Subtraction op Common Bxactions. 

Rule 1. Prepare tJks fractions as m addition : subtract the 
tor of the subtrahend from that of the minuend f and write the 
ever the common denominator. 

1. How much is I— J! £■— ^1 if— H? ** — ti' 

»-«*? Ato— tWM ii— if' &A-»A» »««— 

2. How much is 7§ — aft 

Rule 2. 7f Me fractional part of the minuend is less than that of 
the subtrahend, add to the fractional part of the minuend a unit reduced 
to the same denominator; then subtract and add a unit to the subtrahend. 

<s*.> 

•n»w, 7f + f = 7V- ; • * 

3f = 3 1 remainder. 

3. How much is &A — 6^! 8| — 6J? 15^ — 4±$! 4£f 

-iff? ie*-*W 

4. Subtract 3§ from 10. Solution. 10 -{- f = lOf ; 3§ + * 
= 4§; 10§ — 4f = 6g. 

& From 85 subtract 5£ ; 3|; 15$; 20f ; 18 J ; 22^; 18^; 

0. How much is | — J ? Solution. £ = -f^ ; J = -^ ; -^r — 

7. Howrauchisj — §? f — |* f — f? |off — ^? |of 
|-4 off? 

8. How much is 4§— if? 16| — llf ? 95^—16$! 95J 
— 16^? 8^ — 5f? 8^—5^! 

9. How much is $— iof^? 5ft— &rV? 

10. How much is 3f — ^? 348yfc — 187yt* 

11. Subtract | of ^ of /^ from f of ^4 of |. 

12. Subtract | of ^ of &i from $ of 28^. 

13. What is the difference between A of a pound and $ of 
a shilling ? 

14. Subtract .13d. from £.17; .354 lb. from .267 cwt. 
16. From 100 mibtract 25^. ; 18f£;,74ft. 

16. Subtract $ of a yd. from f of a mile. 

17. Subtract ^ tf a. mirt. from ^ of a wk. 
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Multiplication of Fractions. 

91* The learner has already had, in the preceding articles, 
seme exercises in multiplication of fractions. The following 
general rulb will apply to all possible cases. 

Reduce the multipSer and multiplicand to the form of common frac- 
tions, and cancel like factors in the numerators and denominator* ; then 
multiply the numerators together for the numerator of the product , and 
the denominators together for the denominator of the product. 



1. Multiply | by f. Solution Z X -=i 4w. 



2 3 

2. Multiply 3i by f ♦ 

17 
25 M 
Solution. 3*=^; 4*=^; yX y=W==15A ^«. 

4 

3. Multiply | by |; *lyf 

4. Multiply $ of f by $ of 3f ; 5f by 6£. 

5. Multiply 5 by ^ ; 17 by f. 

6. Howmuchis46xft? 25^X15^? 35^Xfof27i! 

7. What cost £ of a bushel of corn, at \ of a dollar per 
bushel ? 

8. What will 3| lb. of butter cost, at 15f cts. per lb. ? 

9. At $10f per barrel, what will 15f barrels of beef come 
to? 

10. If 8 bushels of potatoes cost 84$, what will 15 bushels 

cost? 

.** 

Note. Fifteea bushels will cost -^ as much as 8 bushels. 

11. Multiply f of f of 6} by f of ^ of 9f 
Note. Cancel before performing the multiplication. 

12. How much is 4$ X fy X 18& X 3*? 

13. Howmuchis5^rX AX3.8X.05? 

14. If | of $ of -ft of an arte of land is worth 960, how 
much can be bought for $ 15.75 ? 

15. How much is $ of & of 3.07 X 15.008 ? 
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Division of Fractions. Complex Fractions. 



Divide 8 by -J. 1 is contained in 8 eight times; £ being i 
as large, must be contained in 8, 5 times as many times as 1, 
or 5 times 8 times. Therefore, dividing by -J is the same as 
multiplying by f 

Again. Divide § by J. § divided by 4 is } of f, or ft; 
but if § be divided by | of 4, or £, the quotient must be 5 times 
as large, or £ of | = |j. Hence the following 

General Rule. Reduce the dividend and divisor to the form of 
common fractions, then invert the divisor, and proceed as in multipli- 
cation of fractions. 

1 

1. Divide fc by f Solution. - X -= ft. 

2 

2. Divide 3^ by 5^. Solution. 30$XA = tt* 

3. Divide $ by T ;$ by ft; H ty 8fc. 

4. Divide 9ft by 3f ; 41| by f ; i of f of f by ft of 4f. 

5. How much is 34| -=- 16$? 16 -$- 1 T ? 6j -5- 9? 

6. How much is 3$ -h 4ft? ft -5- ft ? t <*.»•* § of 
17^? 

7. How much is 5t? 

3£ ? 

A fraction that has a fraction for its numerator or denongppator is 
called a Complex fraction. 

Complex fractions are reduced to simple fractions by p er fo r ming the 
division expressed by them. (TO*) 

Reduce the following complex fractions to simple ones : 

a *• *• ** o)'±- £• ±1 

1ft IbdiiRe $ • &f • ** • ^A 

10. Keduce _, -^, ^- , -j- 

11. Divide $ of ^ by £ of jjj. 
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Partictjlae Rvls. To divide m wAofe number by a mixed 
number , reduce both the divisor and dividend to the denomination denoted 
ty the fractional port of the dfattsor, amd then divide as in while num- 
bers; the tvmainfa, tf any, wiU be of the smm denominate 
yfhich ike dividend tMW reduced. 



1. In 94672 yards how many rods? 

6 J 134572 First reduce the divisor and 

2 2 dividend to halves ; the quotient 

Ti tfMH4 J w *^ be .whole numbers, (T4?) 

"wrar j a 3 « jk a . or rods. The remainder, 9, is hatf 

82® rd. 4 yd. lft 6 in. yards =4 yd. 1 ft. 6 in. 

2. In 381770 feet how mauy rods ? Divide by 16}. 

3. In 5847 square yards how many equal© Ws ? 

4. In 5146 inches how many nails ? 

5. In 814768 days how many years ? 

Note. 3t5£ dayseal yr. - 

6. b 81641807 square feet bow many square rods ? 
372| sq. ft. == 1 aq. rod. 

7. divide 1400700 by 4i; by 8$; by 358*$; by»«8&. 

To divide a mixed number by a whole number, gee Arts. 
TO, 80, 81. 

•4. MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES IN FRACTIONS. 

i. M»9 to <thew lowest terms ff ; ff; f$; f$ ; ff. 

2. Express in common fractions and reduce to their lowest terms 
.6; .8; .04; .25; .75; .26; .85; .002; .405; .816; .15; .45. 

3. Reduce these improper fractions to whole or mixed numbers : 

1; t; ¥; ¥; ¥; ¥; tt; «; - 1 **; «f»; ^ 

4. Change to decimals }; j; f; f; ^; ^; £$; J#; 

Hi t*. 

5. Express in a fractional form 4f ; «f ; 14| ; 75f ; llff; 
584£; 1016|; 4; 8; 25; 10085; 4.5; 16.3; 5.16; 80.101; 
30.106; 4.54. 

6. Reduce $ to 5ths ; f to Mis ; J£'t* 8fhs ; § to 7ma ; ^ to 
35ths. 
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. 7. Ckangef to l*hs; to ^kht; { to 94tht; f to Mths; -^ to 
48ths. 

8. Add5| + 6f + 4j + 6j; Sf-f »f-|.i| + » A . 

9. What is the value, in lower denominations, of j£f ? j£f T 
fa. * | lb. Avoirdupois? | qr. ? -^ oz.1 

10. Wl*t w tl»*um of f bu. 4*f {&• + £ at-- 

11. Add 5j, 6 J and 5^. (12.) Add 3§ + 6^ + 4^ -f&ft. 

13. Change to integers gr mixed numbers ■¥£; ^ft*; 

04J8A; Ai^U. 

14. Change to integers and decimals ^ ; - L ff A ; 1J 4| iLJ -; 

15. What are the sum and difference of 3§ and 6<f£ ? 

16. Of 15i£ and 24^ ? (17.) Of t of 5* and f of 18$ ? 

18. Off ofjand^offi? 

19. What is the product of 9f X 8f ? Of 15f X &4* ? 
Of3HXl5t? 

20. Add f cwt., | lb., $ oz. and f dr. 

21. Add 1&! gal., 3£ qt. and f pt. 

22. What is the quotient of 9$ -r- 3f ? Of 6f -5- 16f ? 

23. Divide 41f by 53$; f of £ by 4|. 

24. Dividelby^; ^ §fc 

* ■ 

25. Multiply ^ by g ; ^by±. 

26. Add4f + ^ + 5A + fof# + ±. 

27. Add 3|+3+*i+| of Bfr * 

28. What cost 204 gal. 2 qt. of molasses, at 80.23& per 

g»L? (86.) 

29. What is the value of 1 lb. 3 oz. 15 dwt. of silver, at 

$12.50 per lb. ? 

30. What cost 4 cords 1 C. ft. 3 cu. ft. of wood, at Mb per 
cord? 

10 
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31. Whs* wfll6JLlR.7aq.rodsof land «wi io f at 
$75| per acre ? 

32. What will 3 yds, 3 qrs. 2 na. of clot* cost, a* £1 2s. 
6d.s£li per yard? 



Note. The pupil, after performing the last five questions by com- 
mon fractions, thoald soke them by decimals, (86 and 8T.) 

33. Same as 28. 814.626 X 3.246 = $47,473, Am. 

34, 35, 36, 37 — See 29, 30, 31, 32. 

The remainjag questions of this article may be solved .by both 
methods. 

38. How. many square feet in a board 3 ft. 9 in. long, and 

2 ft 6 in. wide ? 

Sohaitm. 3} X «| = 9| sq. ft. —3.75 X 2.5 = 9.375 
sq.ft. 

39. What is a board 25 ft. 3 in. long, and 1 ft. 8 in. wide, 
worth, at 2 J cts. per sq. ft ? 

1 

Sdutum. Afi x s X i= ; 25.25 X 1667 X -025*= 

3 £0 

8 

40. How many sq. ft are there in 1 yd. of carpeting that is 

3 ft 3 in. wide ? 

41. How many yards of such carpeting will it take to coyer 
a floor 15 ft. 6 in. long and 12 ft 3 in. wide ? What will it 
cost, at $0.87£ per yd. ? 

II. 42. How many sq. ft. in a roll of paper hangings which 
is 1-& ft wide and 27 ft. long? How many such rolls will it 
take to paper the above room, the walls being 8} ft. high, after 
deducting 140 sq. ft. for the doors and windows ? 

43. How many times will a wheel which is 15$ ft. in cir- 
cumference turn round in going 15$ ft? In going 40$ 
miles ? 

44. How many bottles, each containing 1} pt, can be filled 
from 43 \ gallons of wine ? 

45. How many bushels of potatoes at $j» per bushel will 
pay for 75} gallons of molasses at $$ per gallon ? 

46. How many acres of land in a rectangular field 45f rods 
long and 32| rods wide ? What will it come to, at $25 per 
acre? 
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47. If f of 26 J bushels of flax seed are worth f ltj§, what ia 
1 bushel^ worth? 7f bushels? 

whaT price per 7 lbs, 
must " 



48. Bought flour at $5§ per bbl ; at 
ust I sell it to gain $£ per JbbL ? 



Note. A barrel of floor contains 196 lbs. 

49. How many solid feet in a box 8 ft. 3 in, long, 3 ft 4 in. 
wide, and 2 ft. 9 in. high ? How many bushels of corn will it 
hold, if 1 cubic foot will hold $$ of a bushel ? 

50. How many cubic feet in a pile of wood 18 ft. in. long , 

4 ft. 3 in. wide, and 3 ft. 9 in. high? How many cords? 
What will it come to, at $4$ per cord ? 

51. How many acres in a piece of land that is 31 rd* 2£ 
yd. long, and 28 rd . 5 yd. 1 ft. wide ? 

Note. Reduce the dimensions to feet, and get the number of sq. 
ft. in the area; then reduce the sq. ft. to yards, rods, roods, sexes. 
Ans., 248082 sq.ft. = 5 A. 2 R. 31 rd. 6.25sq. yd. 6rV»*6 A. »R. 
31 sq. id. 6 sq. yd. 8 sq. ft. 36 sq. in. 

5@. How many acres in a field 7 rd. 4} yd. wide, and 57 rd. 

5 yd. .5 ft. long ? 

53. Reduce 16232 feet to yards, rods, furlongs, miles. 

54. Reduce 607858 inches to miles, &c. 

55. Multiply 2 A. 3 R. 15 sq. rd. 7 sq. yd. 5 sq. ft. by 8; 
by 12. 

56. Reduce f of an acre to lower denominations. 

57. Multiply 3 m. 7 far. 8 rd. 3 yd. 2 ft. 9 in. by 16; 
by 24. 

56. Multiply 6 A. 3 R. 14 sq. rd. 25 dq. yd. 4 sq. ft. 109 
sq. in. by 8; by 24. 

59. Reduce .27 rd. to lower denominations. 

60. Reduce 415.4766 sq. ft* to sq. rds. and lower denemma- 
tions. 4 

61. Reduce 113*0976 sq. ft. to sq. yards and lower denom- 
inations. 

62. Reduce 852.0966 sq. rods to acres and lower denom- 
inations. 

63. Reduce 1841.3751 cu. ft to cubic yards and lower de- 
nominations. / 
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QraanoM. What is a Fraction? How are fractions divided? 
How are common fractions expressed? What is. the denominator? 
— the numerator? What does each show? Give an example. 
What do fractions always express? What is meant by the value of a 
fraction? 

What are the terms of« fraction ? What if both of the terms of a 
fraction be multiplied or divided by the same number? Why? Give 
an example. When is a fraction in its lowest terms? Repeat the 
rale for reducing fractions to their lowest terms. Give an example. 

What is a proper fraction? —an improper fraction? What is said 
of the value of proper and improper fractions ? Give examples. What 
is a mixed number? What should be done with the results of all 
operations in fractions? Repeat the rule for reducing improper frac- 
tions to whole or mixed numbers — for reducing mixed numbers to 
improper fractions — for reducing common fractions to decimals. 
How are decimals reduced to the form of common fractions? Ans. 
By uniting the given decimal as a numerator, and 1 with as many 
noughts as there are places m the deamatfor a denominator. How are 
integers written in a fractional form ? 

How is a fraction affected by multiplying the denominator? How 
by dividing the denominator ? Why ? Give an example. 

How is a fraction affected by multiplying the numerator? How by 
dividing the numerator? Why? Give an example. 

In how many ways can you multiply a fraction? In what ways 
can you divide a fraction? 

What is a compound fraction ? What is the rale for reducing com- 
pound fractions to simple ones ? 

What are repeating or circulating decimals? What are repe tends? 
How are they expressed ? Give examples. How are repeating deci- 
mals changed to common fractions? 

What is the rule for reducing an integer or fraction to a fraction 
having a given denominator? When have fractions a common de- 
nominator ? . What is the least common denominator of several frac- 
tions? Repeat the rule for reducing fractions to their lowest terms. 
Give an example. ' 

How are fractions of one denomination reduced to the fraction of 
another? Give examples. How may fractional compound numbers 
be reduced to their values in lower denominations? Give exam- 
ples. 

- Repeat the rale for the addition of fractions. What is the rule for 
the subtraction of fractions ? The rule, if the fractional part of the 
minuend is less than that of the subtrahend ? Give an example. 

What is the rule for the multiplication of fractions? Give exam* 
Dies. Repeat the rule for the division of fractions. What are complex 
tractions? How are they reduced to simple fractions? How may 
you divide by a mixed number? 
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05. Analysis. (See 4fr«) 

the pupil may perform die questions in this Art., and simi- 
lar questions, as he did those in Art, 47 • or, by a shorter 
method, though perhaps less analytical, he may only express 
the value of the unit, and then express the value of the whole; 
and after cancelling equal factors in the dividend and divisor, 
perform the operation. 

1. If 4 lb. of veal cost 28 cts., what will 8 lb. cost? 

Solution. Since 4 lb. cost 28 cts., 1 lb. will cost | of 28 cts. If 1 
lb. costs J of 28 cts., 8 lb. win cost } or f of 26 cts. f of 96 cts. 
= 56 cts. 

2. A man bought a cow, and paid $25 cash, which was | of the 
price of the cow. What did the cow cost him 1 

If 25 is £ of some number, J of that number will be •£ of 25, and 
the whole number will be f of 25. 

Obs. Let the pupil review Art. 49^ analyzing the questions in 
this way. 

• 3.' If a family consume $• of a bbl. of flour in 8 weeks, how long 
wifi a barrel last them? 

4. A merchant bought a quantity of butter, and paid | of ft, whioh 
was $33, in goods. How much did the butter cost? 

5. 36 is f of what number? 48 is £ of what number? £ of 
what? f of what? $ of what? |f of what? -^ of what? 

6. 25 is | of what number? £ of what? f of what? $ of 
what? 

7. 36 is § of what? \ of what? \ ff what? V * f ^hat? 
\ of what ? 

8. If 2} pounds of coffee cost 25 cts., what is 1 lb. worth? 

Note. If £ of 1 lb. cost 25 cts., \ lb. will cost \ as much. If 
\ lb. cost \ of 25 cts., 1 lb. would cost £ of 25 cts., or 10 cts. 

9. If 3| pounds of raisins cost 20 cts., what is I lb. worth? 
Note. One lb. is worth -fe as much as 3 J lbs. Why? 

10. If $ of a bushel of corn is worth 24 ots., what is 1 bushel 
worth ? 1 bushel is worth £ as nwtch as I of a bushel. Why f 

11. If 44 yards of cloth cost $34, what is 1 yd. worth? 8 yafsml 
^ yards? 

Note. 3j yards will cost ^ of tV of $34. Why) 

10* 
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18. If 4£ cords of wood cost $35, what are 2j cords worth? 
4} cords? 10| cords? 

13. If 3f barrels of flour cost $35, what is 1 bbl. worth? 4 bar- 
rels! 7i barrels? 

Solution. J^ of T \ of $25 = Ans. Why ? 

14. | of 36 are -ft of what number? Jj* of 24 are & of what 
number ? 

15. | of 13 are £ of what number? f of 21 are } of what num- 
ber ? £ of 12 are how many times 4 ? 

16. 2$ times 15 are how many times 8-? 

17. If 6 barrels of flour cost $32, what will 15 barrels cost? 
Notb. 15 barrels will cost ■*£■ as much as 6 barrels. 

5 16 

^of^=so. 
$ l 



18. If 17 barrels of flour cost $60.35, what will 10 barrels 
cost? 19 barrels? 25 barrels? 30* barrels. 

19. If a cistern discharge 35 gallons of water in 24 minutes, 
in what time will it discharge 18 gallons ? 

20. If 10 men do a piece of work in 8 days, how long will 
it take 8 men to do it? 12 men? 23 men? 25 men? How 
many men will do it in 1 day ? 5 days ? 10 days ? 16 days ? 

21. If by working 10 hours a day it would take 5 days to 
do a certain piece of work, how many days would it take at 1 
hour a day ? 10 hours ? 6 hours ? 12 J hours ? 

22. If j- of a bushel of oats cost 35 cents, what will 3f bush- 
els cost ? 

Note. 1 bushel will cost $ of 35 cts., and 3| bu. will cost •%* 
of f of 35 cts. Why ? Ans., $1,743}. 

23. If £ of a ton of coal cost $4f , what will J of a ton cost ? 
24 If 6 yds. of cloth cost $5±, what will 6? yds. cost ? 

25. If 8 cords of wood cost $25f, what cost 15$ cords? 
25 J cords? 

26. If fc of a tub of butter cost $5}, what cost 3 tube ? 8$ 
tubs? 

27.- If $20$ furnish provision for 8 men 3 weeks, how much 
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will supply them for 74 weeks? 10f weeks! How long will 
fy furnish them? 81 ? 830J ? 

Note. $30j will furnish them ±p of ^ of 3 weeks. Why? 

28. If 84£ pay for building 5 rods of wall, how many rods 
will $154 pay for ? 

29. flow many bushels of potatoes at 8.45 a bushel must 
be paid for 35 bushels of corn at 65 cts. a bushel ? 

$£ of one bu. of potatoes for 1 bu. of corn. Why ? 

30. How much tea at 40 cts. a lb. will pay for 15 bushels 
of apples at 75 cts. per bushel ? At 80 cts. per bushel ? At 
81.12J per bushel? 

31. How much cotton cloth at 8^7 per yard will come to 
as much as 115 J lb. of pork at 8^V per lb. ? 

32. If a post 6} ft. high casts a shadow 7$ ft. long, how 
high is the spire which at the same time casts a shadow 140 
ft? 127 ft? 108£ ft? 

33. How many men in 12 days will do the work that 8 men 
will do in 18 days ? How many will do it in 4 da. ? 8 da. ? 
24 da.? 36 da.? 

34. A boy having 72 cts., has spent § of it ; what part of 
his money remains ? How many cents ? If he had spent \ 
and f and § of it, how many cents would remain ? 

35. A man having spent $ of his money for coffee, -fa of 
it for sugar, £ of it for rice, and -fa of it for molasses, has 20 
cts. left. How much had he at first ? How much did he pay 
for each article ? 

36. In a certain school -^ of the scholars are 8 years old, 
I as many are 9 years old, f as many are 10 years old, and 
the remaining 22 are 11 years old. How many scholars be- 
long to the school ? 

37. f and £ and | of a certain number are equal to 79. 
What is the number ? 

38. In an orchard § of the trees are apple trees, £ as many 
bear cherries, \ as many quince trees as cherry trees, 5 times 
as many peach trees as quince trees, and the remaining 30 are 
pear trees. How many trees are there in the orchard ? How 
many of each kind ? 
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SECTION IX. — PROBLEMS. 

90. The sum and difference of two numbers being given, to 
find the numbers. 

Rut*. Add half the difference to haff the sum for the £f*ater num- 
ber, and subtract half the difference from half the sum for the smaller. 

1. The sum of two number* is 40, and their difference 10 ; what 
are the number*? 

2. What two numbers are they whose sum and difference are 65 
and 35? 40 and 14? 8-and 1? 13and3j? Slfaftdty? 

■ 

07, The product of two factors and one of the factors given, 
to find the other factor? 

Rule. Divide the given product by the given factor ; the quotient 
trill be the other factor. 

1. The product of two factors is 75 ; one of the factors is 15, what 
is the other? 

2. 44 is the product of twb factors, one of which is 8 ; what is the 
other? If one factor be 12, what will be the other? 

3. 40} is the product of two factors ; if one of then is 7, what wffl 
the other be ? If one be 0, what is the other ? 

4. 754 is a dividend, and 8 the quotient ; what is the dM- 

sor! (SS.) 

6. 8+ 12 is the product of two factors, one of which is 9 ; what Jb 
the other? An*., 4+6; because (4+0) X2=»8+|3. 

Note. A parenthesis ( ) or bracket [ 1, enclosing 2 or more numbers, 
or a li ne called a vinculum drawn over them, as (4 + 6) , or [4 + 6], or 

4 + 6, implies that the total result of these numbers is to be consid- 
ered as one quantity. Thus, (4 + 6) X 2 implies that both the 4 and 
the 6 are to be multiplied by 2; and (6 4- 3 -j- 9) -=- 3 implies that 
each of these quantities, or their sum, is to be divided by 3. 

6. 8+12 is the product of two factors, one of whieh is 4 ; what 
is the other factor? Ans. t 2+3; because (2+3) X4=* 8 + 18. 

II. 7. (2X6) + 7X6 is the product of two factors, one of 
whieh is 6 ; wh at is the other factor ? Ans., 2+7; for, (3+7) X 6= 

8X6+7X6. 

8. 25 + 35 + 125 is the product of two factors, one of which is 5 ; 
what is the other factor? 

'9. 5* + 7X5 + 5 3 is the product of two factors, oae of whieh is 
5 ; what is the other factor? 

10. (4 2 X3X7)4-(4X3X7*)+7 3 istheproductof two factors, 
one of which is 7 ; what is the other factor? 
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98* The product of three factors and two of the factors 
being given, to find the other factor. 

Rule. Divide the given product by the product of the two given 
factors ; the quotient mil be the third factor. 

1. ISO is the product of 3 factors, two of which are 3 and 5 ; what 
is the other! 

2. 127 is the product of 3 factors, two of which are 4 and 6 ; what 
is the other? What is the 3d factor, if the given factors are 3 and 5 ? 
5 and 7? 15 and 3! 

Miscellaneous Examples en the foregoing Problems. , 

99. 1. If a piece of hoard is 12 inches wide, how long must h 
he to contain 1 sq. ft. ? How long most it be, if it is 6 inches wide! 

4 in.! lie.! 8 in.? 18 in.! 

2. The floor of a room, 15 feet long, contains 180 sq. ft. ; how wide 
»il! 

3. If a board is 2£ feet wide, how long most it be to contain 80 sq. 
it? (^.-=-£=12.) 12 sq.ft.? 18 sq.ft.? 48} sq.ft.? 

4. How long most a piece of land be, that is 10 rods wide, to eon* 
tain an acre? 20 rods wide? 40 rods wide? 4 rods? 2 rods? lrod? 

5. How much cloth & yard wide will it take to line one yard that is 
yard wide ? How much will it take that is £ yd. wide * | yd. wide V 

} yd. wide? 1& yd. wide? 

i 

6. How much cloth that is f wide will it take to line a 
cloak containing 9 yards that is J- wide ? 1 J yd. wide ? | 
yd. wide ? 

7. If a board is 18} inches wide, how long must it be to 
contain 3 J sq. ft. ? 5} sq. ft. ? 28} sq. ft. ? 

8. How long must a piece of land be to contain 2} acres, if 
it is 12 rods wide ? 15£ rods wide ? 18} rods, wide ? 

9. 85} is a dividend, the quotient is 45}; what is the 
divisor? 

10. The sum of two numbers is 48}, their difference is 
221 ; what are the numbers ? 

11. What numbers are they whose sum and difference are 

85}and33f? ^fandHA?. 

12. A box, the content of which is 160 cubic feet, is 8 feet 
long and 5 feet wide ; how deep is it ? * 

13. A pile of wood containing 5| cords is 4 feet wide and 

5 feet high ; how long is it ? < 
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10*. SECTION X.— PRACTICE. 

In Practice, questions frequently occur which can be per- 
formed more expeditiously than by either of the foregoing 
methods. Most business operations which contain compound 
numbers may be abbreviated, by first finding the value for the 
highest denomination in the question, and then taking aliquot 
puts of this for lower denominations. 

Note. The aliquot parts of a number are all the numbers that 
will measure it. Thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 and 12 are aliquot parts of 24. 

1. What cost 18 bushels of wheat, at $1.37 J a bushel ? 



Assuming the price at $1 per 

bushel, the cost of 18 bushels is i) 18.00 at $1.00 per busiwL 

$1& At 35 cts. a bushel, the * 1\ 450 <« ^5 " " 

cost would be i of $18 = $4.60 ; 5/ ' r u % 01 « « 

ami at 12* eta. per bushel, it _±fr 'j~* 

would be s of the cost at 25 cts. $24.75 " $1.37$ " 
*»$K95. 

2. What cost 148 bushels of potatoes, at 124 cts, a bushel? 
at 18} cts.? at25ets.? 31 J cts.? 371 cts.? 60cts.?at66J 
cts.? $0.62 J? $0.75? $0.87}? $1.12|? 

3. What will 37 yards of cloth cost, at 15s. lOd. per yard? 

£ s. d. 
1 )37 price of 37 yds., at £1 per yd. 

|)1810 " " " " " 10s. « " 

|)9 5 " " " " " 5s. « " 

1 10 10 " " " " " lOd . " *• 

£29 5 10 price of 37 yds., at 15s.l0d. per yd. 

4. What will 37 yds. of cloth cost, at £1 12s. 3£d. per 
yard? 
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£60 9 5£ price at £1 12s. 8jd. per yd. 
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us 



Tftfea pfctwiqg the tftfnot puts of meaty* — »wp»«,pj .„ LU , 
may be prepared by the pupil, if the teacher thioks fe best. The fi*» 
lowing may serve as a model : 

Practice Table. 

Parts of a dollar. 
90 cents is £ 

36 " - 



4 cento k j^ 


5 


t* 


"A 


H 


« 


"tV 


N 


«tf 


"A 


10 


U 


"A 


IB* 


44 


M * 


16* 


«( 


" * 


18* 


C( 


"A 


6 months 


is 


i 




4 " 


«< 


* 




3 " 


<< 


i 





31* 

40 

43f 

50 



si 



u 



(« 



« 



l( 



IC 



66* cento » •& 


62* ' 


« .. i 


«§ ' 


. .. f 


68| * 


. » H 


75 « 


« » f 


81* « 


' "« 


87* ' 


« « j 


9Sf « 


. ..^ 


1 month 10 d. is J 


1 " 


« " " tV 


1 " 


"A 



* 
* 

i 
i 

Parts qf a year* 

2 months 12 d. is -J 

2 " " " i 

1 " 15 d. " I 

5. What cost 3 yd. 3 qr. 2 na. of brmdcloth, at $3.25 per 
yard? 

6. At §6.50 per ton, what cost 5 ton 8 cwt. 3 qr. 16 lb. of 
coal? 1 ton 4 cwt. 2 qr. 21 lb. ? 16 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lb. ? 

7. At $87.50 per acre, what cost 3 A. 3 R. 24 rd. of land ? 
5 A. IB. 15 rd.? 3 A. 75 rd.? 

For more examples in Practice, see Art fte, que*. 27 — 32. 

101. Contractions in Mtjltipication and Division. 

Prob. I. To multiply by 5. Take 4 of the number to be 
multiplied^ and multiply that by 10. This will give ten halves 
of the number, which is equal to 5 times the number. Or, 

Annex a naught, and halve it. 

1. How much are 5 times 24? One half of 24 is 12 ; and 
ten times 12 are 120. (38, page 30.) 

2. How much are 5 times 35 ? £ of 35 is 17£ ; and 10 
times 17} are 175. 

3. How much are 5 times 44? 55? 246? 355=3404- 
15? 677=56604- 17? Say 677 is equal to 660 and 17. 

^ of 660 is 330 ; J of 17 is S|, which added to 330 makes 
8| ; 10 times 338J = 3385. 
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4 Multiply these numbers by 5. 648; 874; 967; 1684; 
3670=2400 + 100+10; 2590; 3376; 4087; 5359. 

/ Prob. II. To multiply by 25. Take \ of the number, and 
multiply that by 100. This will give -if* of the number, 
which is equal to 25 times the number. Or, 

Annex two naughts, and take \ of it. 

5. Multiply the following numbers by 25. 8; 12; 20; 17; 
21; 22; 34; 47; 144; 275=240 + 35; 575=400 + 160 
+ 15; 576; 648; 185; 668; 754; 3216; 4036. 

Prob. Ill, To multiply by 50. Take \ of the number ,and 
multiply that by 100. This will give *%&-, which is equal 
to 50. Or, 

Annex two naughts, and halve it. 

6. Multiply the numbers in Prob. II. by 50. 

Prob. IV. To multiply by 12J. Take J of the number y 
and multiply that by 100. This will give -Mp, which is equal 
to 12J. 

7. Multiply the numbers in Prob. II. by 12 \. 

Prob. V. To multiply by 125. Take £ of the number, and 
multiply that by 1000. Or, 

Annex three naughts, and take £ of it. Note. lyo = 125. 
_ 8. Multiply the numbers in ftrob. II. by 125. 

Prob. VI. To multiply by 33 J. Take £ of the number, 
and multiply that by 100. Or, 

Annex two naughts, and take J of it. Note. -^J£ = 33j. 

9. Multiply the numbers in Prob. II. by 33 J. 

Prob. VII. To divide by 25. Multiply by 4, and divide 
the product by 100. (39.) This will give ibur one hun- 
dredths, or 2^ of the number. 

10. Divide these numbers by 25. 150; 225; 400; 500; 
675; 270; 576; 384; 990; 1575; 1640; 3248; 4564; 8167. 

Prob. VIII. To divide by 125. Multiply by S, and divide 
the product by 1000 y (39.) This will give y^, or y^, of 
the number. 
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1L Divide the numbers in the last Prob. by 185. 

Prob. IX. To divide bt 12}. Multiply by 8, and dwidi 
the product by 100. 

* 12. Divide the numbers in Prob. VH. by 12J, 

Prob. X. To divide by 50. Multiply by 2, and dtckU the 
prodmct by 100. 

13. Divide the numbers in Prob. VII. by 50. 

Prob. XI. To divide by 33 J. Multiply by 3, and divide 
the product by 100. 

14. Divide the numbers in Prob. VII. by 33$. 

Note. The pupil should perform all the exercise* in the above 
problems mentally , as well as on the slate. 

Prob. XH. To multiply by any number of 9's. Annex 
as many naughts to the multiplicand as there are nines in the 
multiplier, and from this number subtract the given multiple 
cand ; the remainder will be the product. 

15. Multiply 841685 by 99999. 

Solution. 84168500000 

841685 

84167658315 

16. Multiply 51487 by 9; by 99; by 999 ; by 99999. 

17. Multiply 371548 by 5; by 25; by 50; by 12*; by 
33* ; by 125. 

18. Divide 419684 by 25 ; by 125; by 12$; by 50; by 33$. 

19. Multiply 51467*by 50; by 12*; by 33*; by 25; by 
125; by 5. 

20. Divide 610840 by 33* ; by 50 ; by 12* ; by 125 ; by 25. 

!•& SECTION XI. — PERCENTAGE. 

The term percentage is used to express some number of 
hundredths of a given sum or quantity. Per cent, signifies 
hundredths, from the Latin per centum, by the hundred. There- 
fore, any given per cent, of a quantity is so many hundredths 
of that quantity. Thus, if a man buys goods for $100, and 
sells them for $108, we say that he gains 8 per cent, of the 
cost of the goods. So 1 per cent, of any number, or quantity, 
is .01 of that quantity; 3 per cent., .03; 100 percent of a 

11 ' 
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Quantity is MO hundredth* of it; that is, the quantity itself. 
$00 per cent of a number is h times that number. ' 

f per cent, is .00815 

5x " ** ** ,055 

125$ " " « 1.25625 

6$ " " " .0676 

5$ " " " .OSf 

4$ " " " *§4f 

£ " " " .00£ 



2 per cent is .02 

12 «• " M .12 

20 " " " .20 

100 *« « ♦* 1.00 

120 " " « 1.20 

500 " " " 6.00 

i " " " .005 



1. A man collects bills for a merchant to the amount of $15, aac* 
to receiTe 3 per cent, for collecting them. How much shall he n> 

i«a1 



Her* 1. 3 per cent, is 3 cents for every 100 cents, $3 for every 
$100, 6Vc. If he receives 3 cents for collecting $1, he mast reeerre 
3 times as many cents as there are dollars collected. Am., 45 cents. 

«. What is 9 per cent, of SIT Of $20' $40? $95* $55? $75? 
$k|T? What is 5 per cent, of $1? Of $8? $28* $87? $185? 
What is 8 per cent, of $1 ? $1S? $25? $354? $16$5? $3108? 

3. A man borrowed $20 for a year, and is to pay 6 percent, for the 
of it. How much shall he pay? 



pay? What is per cent, of $1? 
$17? $75? $584? 

4. What is 12} percent, of $1? Of $8? $24? $44? $50? 
$75? $354? 

Nora 2. 124 per eent. is « of 100 per cent. 100 per cent, of $8 
is $8 ; and 12) per cent, is } as much. Ans., $1. Again : 100 per 
eeut. of $44 bb $44 ; 12| per cent, will be } as much = $51. See 
Practice Table. 

5. What is 20 per cent, of $40? $35? $54? $48? $367? $485? 
20 per cent, is £ of 100 per cent. 

6. What is 25 per cent, of 12 lb.? Of 40 lb.? Of 50 lb.? 60 
yards? 100 yards? 35 yards? 

7. What is 33} per cent, of 18? 24? 30? 75? 940 oz.? 270 
acres? 

8. What is 50 per cent, of $1 ? $10? $25? $87? 34 tew!.? 75 
bushels? 

♦ 

Rule for computing Percentage. Multiply by the rate per cent, 
expressed decimally; or assume the rate at 100 per cent., and take the 
auquot parts as in Practice. 

9. What is 23 per cent, of $3 ? Of«7? $15? »25? $lStff 
•1016? 610.16? 
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10. What is 15 per cent of $3.26 ? $6.75? $1010.066? 

11. What 18£ per cent, of $3450? Of $748.20? 
$1010,15? 

Assume the rate at 100 per cent., and take {he aliquot 
parts. (lOO.) 

12. What is 37£ per cent, of 5 casks of raping, each weigh- 
ing 1401b.? 

18. What is 100 per cent, of $75? 125 per cent, of $116.75? 
300 per cent, of $84 ? 

Note. If the per cent, contains a fraction that cannot be exactly 
expressed in decimals, multiply firet by the hundredths, and then by 
the common fraction, thus : 

14. Find 3| per cent, of $48.75. 48.75 

Q3| 

""""14625 at3 percent 
1 _ s 1625 " _£ " « 

$1.6250 "Zk " * 

15. Find 5f per cent, of $100.84. Of $1008.45. 

16. How much is £ per cent, of $851.61 ? Of $6&1£7 ? 

Note. 1 per cent, of $851.61 is $8.5161, £ of which will be the 
er. 



17. A ship, whose cargo is valued at $4518, throws over- 
board, in a storm, 15} per cent of her cargo. What value of 
property was thrown overboard ? 

18. Two men commence business with equal sums of 
money, viz., $5000. The first year, one adds to his property 
12} per cent of it; the other loses 10 per cent of has. Mow 
much more property has one at the end of the year than the 
other? 

19. A man having $5000, has spent 56J per cent of it; 
how much has he left ? 

20. A merchant bought 5060 lb. of butter, at 16 J cents a 
pound ; at what price must he sell it per lb. to gain \2\ pet 
cent, of the cost? 

21. What part of 5 is 3 ? (44, 31— 35; and SO.) What 

per cent, is equivalent to -J ? 

* 

Note. Reduce £• to hundredths. (78, Ex. 7 — l\.) 
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22. What part of $3.05 is 91.75 ? What per cent. ? 

23. What part of $100.75 is $6.05 ? What per cent. ? 

24. What per cent, of $516.25 is $5.25? What per cent 
of it is $15.105 ? $2.75? $501.25? 

26. What per cent, of 8164 lb. are 204.1 lb. ? 

MS* Commission and Brokerage. 

Commission and Brokerage are compensations made to 
agents and brokers for the purchase, sale, or care of the prop- 
erty of others. Their compensation is usually estimated at so 
much per cent. 

An agent who resides in another place, and transacts busi- 
ness for another, is called a factor. 

1. A factor bought for his employer 3000 bushels of cora, at 
$0.62£ per bushel, and charged 2$ per cent, commission. How 
much did he receive for his services ? 

2. An agent sold 2184 gallons of oil, at $1.08 per gallon. 
What will his commission amount-to, at 1] per cent. ? 

3. A broker purchased for another 8 shares of railroad stock, 
at $109} per share. How much will his brokerage amount to, 
at i per cent. ? 

4. My factor in London has purchased cloths amounting to 
£107 8s. 6d. How much is his commission, at 1} per cent.? 

£107 8s. 6d. = £107.425 ; 1| per cent. = .01$, or .0175. (86 
and 88.) 

5. What is the commission on £500 3s. 4d», at 4f per cent? 
at 3 J per cent. ? 

104. Insurance. 

Insurance h security given against losses by fire, shipwreck. 
and other accidents. The amount paid for the insurance is 
called the premium. The instrument which contains the con- 
tract is called the policy. The insurer is sometimes caHed the 
underwriter. 

1. What amount of premium must be paid for insuring my 
house against fire, the house being insured at $2500, at a pre- 
mium of 1| per cent. ? 

2. A merchant shipped 500 barrels of beef, valued at $12.50 
per bbl., to S. America, and effected insurance on the amount at 
1 j per cent. What did the premium amount to ? 

3. My factor in Liverpool informs me that he has shipped 
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to me goods valued at £900 15s. 9cL I have effected insur- 
ance for this amount at a premium of 2 J per cent. How much 
must I pay, including 1 dollar for die policy, the pound being 
worth $187? 

» 

10S. Stocks. 

By Stocks is meant the capital of moneyed institutional such 
as Banks, Manufactories, Kailroads, Insurance Companies, 
United States Bonds, fcc. 

Stocks are divided into portions called shares, the owners of 
-which are called stockholders. 

The par value of a share is its original cost or valuation. 

Premium is the market price paid above par, and Discount 
is the market price paid below par. 

If $100 is the par value of a share in a bank or other insti- 
tution, and the market price for a share is $108, the shares are 
said to be worth 8 per cent, premium. So, on the contrary, if 
the shares are in the market selling at $92 each, they are said 
to be at 8 per cent, discount. 

The profits arising from stocks are divided among the stock- 
holders annually, semi-annually, or at other regular periods, 
each receiving a certain per cent, of the par value of his shares. 
The sum thus divided is called a dividend. 

1. What is the cost of 5 shares of Eastern Railroad stock, at 
If per cent, above par, the par being $100 ? At 2$ per cent, 
premium? At 1£ per cent, below par? At If per cent.'dis* 
count ? 

2. A stock broker bought 8 shares of Western Railroad 
stock, at 3| per cent, discount, and sold them at 1} per cent, 
premium. How much did he gain by the transaction ? 

3. What are 7 shares of Boston and Lowell Railroad stock 
worth, at 8| per cent, premium, the par value of the shares 
being $500 ? 

4. If the above railroad should declare a dividend of 4| per 
cent., how much should he receive who owns 4 shares ? 

b. The par value of the shares in a certain bank is $264; 
what will 8 shares come to, at If per cent, advance ? At 2$ 
per cent, advance ? At 3 per cent, discount ? 

6. If the above bank should pay a semi-annual dividend of 
3| per cent., how much will the holder of 5 shares receive? 

11* 
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106. Taxes. 



i are sums of money paid by owners of properly for ths 
of government. They are usually laid at a certain par 
" tile property possessed. In some states, however, 



Tare* a 
support oi 

cent, of the property possessed. 

every male citizen, over a certain age, is required to pay a cer- 
tain tax without regard to his property, called a poll tax. Each 
person so taxed is called a poll. In some of the states the poll 
taxes are more than in others. " 

In assessing taxes, the first thing ta be done is to take an 
Inventory of all the taxable property in the town. If there is a 
poll tax, make a full list of the polls, and multiply the number 
by the tax on each poll, and subtract the amount from the 
whole sum to be raised by the town ; the remainder will be the 
amount to be raised on the property. Then divide the whole 
tax to be raised on the property by the amount of all the taxa- 
ble property; the quotient will be the tax on SI. Multiply 
each man's property by this quotient, and the product will be 
the amount of his taxes. 

1. A certain town is to be taxed $1887.50 ; the property on 
which the tax is to be laid is valued at £350,000. There are 
260 polls, each of which is taxed $1.25. What will be the tax 
an $1 ? If A's property is valued at 91500, and he pays for 
3 polls ; B's at 3500, and he pays for 2 polls j and C's at 
•WOO, and he pays for 4 polls ; what shall be the tax of each ? 

Nott. 250 polls at $1.25 = 8319.50. $1887.50 — 8313.50 = 

81575 to be raited on the property. 

Having found, as in the last example, the per cent., or the 
amount to be raised on $1, form a table showing the amount 
which 82, $3, &c., would produce, at the same rate per cent 



gives 0.0045 


20 gi 


res 0.09 


300 gives 1.35 


" 0.009 


30 


' 0.135 


400 » 1.80 


" 0.0135 


40 


' 0.18 


500- " 9.25 


" 0.018 


50 


' 0.225 


600 " 2.70 


" 0.0285 


60 


' 0.27 


TOO •' 3.15 


" 0.027 


70 


' 0.316 


800 » 3.60 


" 0.0313 


80 


' 0.36 


900 " 4.05 


■ 0.036 


B0 


• 0.406 


1000 « 4.50 


" 0.0405 


100 


' 0.45 


2000 " 9.00 


" 0.045 


200 


' 0.90 


3000' « 13.60 
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$. What is D*s tax, by the above table, whose real est at e* 
k valued at $2550, and his personal estatet at $ 1375, and 
who pays for 2 polls ? 

OPKEATMJr. 

Tax on $3000 is $13.50 
14 " 9Q0 " 4.05 

" " 20 " .09 
ci « 5 u .02 

2 polls, 2.50 - 



Valuation, $3925 $20.16 tax. 

3. What is E's tax, whose valuation is $2549. and wkp 
pays for 1 poll ? F's, whose valuation is $4716, and who pay* 
for 3 polls ? G's, whose property is valued at $3186, and who 
pays For 1 poll ? 

4. When the tax i& laid at .56 per cent., how much is his 
tax whose property is valued at $5,013, and pays for 1 poll t 
$2148, and 2 polls ? 

5. The state tax being .01 per cent., the county tax .04 per 
cent., and the town tax .37 per cent., how much is the whole 
tax of him who pays for 3 polls at $1.50 each, and whose 
property is valued at $50,000 ? 

6. A man's town tax is $20.35 ; what is his property valued 
at, the tax being kid at T V^ per cent .? Divide his tax by the, 
per cent, at which the tax is laid. Why ? 

7. The tax on my real estate is $5.70, personal estate 
$4.56 ; what are my real and personal estates valued at, if the 
tax is laid at .38 per cent ? 

107. Duties. 

Duties are taxes imposed by government on most articles 
of merchandise imported from- foreign countries. 

A specific duty is a specified sum on a square yard, gallon, 
pound, &c. 

Ad valorem duty is a specified per cent, on the cost of the 
goods in the country from which they were imported. 

By the tariff of 1846, all duties are levied on the ad valorem 

- - ■ - - - - ,,■■--,, i„ ■ ■ i i | , , i iiii -^«— ^^w» 

♦By real estate is meant, "all lands, and all buildings and other 
tnoted on or affixed to the some." 
t Personal estate includes all other taxable property. 
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principle. In €Stnna£hig the cost, every expense hi thefdt&gfi 
pott is reckoned, including that of the cask, box, or bag, (if of 
foreign manufacture,) which contains the articles. 

The custom-house officers are required to make correct 
returns to the government of all merchandise imported. For 
this purpose, all merchandise is weighed or measured as for- 
merly, when specific duties were levied, the usual legal allow- 
ances for draft, tare, leakage, &c., being made. 

Ctross weight and net weight, see Art. S3* Draft is an 
allowance for waste. Tare is an allowance for the weight of 
the box, cask or bag, that contains the article. 

The allowance formerly made for draft and scaleage are 
entirely dispensed with in buying and selling among mer- 
chants. There is no rule among them for estimating damage, 
«nch as waste, leakage, &c., except by agreement or apprai- 
sal. 

1. What is the net weight of 5 boxes of sugar, weighing 
gross 2142 IK, tare 15 per cent. ; also the duty, at 30 per cent 
ad valorem, the cost of the sugar in Havana being 4 j cts. per 
pound ? 

Solution. 15 per cent, of 2142 lb. is 321 lb. ; gross weight 2142 lb. 
— tare 321 lb. =1821 lb., the net weight. The value of this, at 4f cts., 
is $86.50 ; 30 per cent, of which is $25.95, the duty. 

2. Required the cost of an invoice of 19 boxes of sugar, 
imported from Havana, gross weight 9611 lb., tare 15 per 
cent,, the price there being 2 J cents per lb. The boxes con- 
taining the sugar being charged at $3.25 each. Export duty, 
$.37 J per box; weighing and drayage, 33 cts. per box ; wharf- 
age, watching and tarpaulins, (to cover the boxes,) 87 J cts.; 
brokerage, $1.25; samples, . $0.25. Commission at 24 per 
cent, on the amount of the other charges. What would the 
-duties amount to, at 30 per cent. ? 

3. What is the duty on 20 barrels of cloves, costing in 
Cayenne $252.80, exclusive of * commissions, which are 
charged at 2 J per cent., the duty being 40 per cent, ad val. ? 

4. What is the duty oa 190 hogsheads of molasses, contain- 
ing 12500 gallons, costing in Cayenne, exclusive of commis- 
sions, 9-f^ cents per gallon ; commission being 2k per cent, 
and the duty at 30 per cent, ad val. ? What will the duty 
average per gallon ? 

5. What is the net weight of 10 bags of pepper, weighing 
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gross 13791 lb., tare 2 per cent. ? What is the duty, at 30 per 
cent ad valorem, the cost being 1| cts. per lb. ? 

6. What is the duty on 115 tons 13 cwt. 3 qr. hemp, valued 
at $145.60 per ton, at 30 per cent, ad valorem ? 

108. Interest. 

Interest is a certain percentage of a sum of money paid by 
the borrower to the lender for the use of it. 

Principal is the money lent, or on which the interest is to 
be paid. 

Rate is a certain per cent, agreed upon. It is generally 
fixed by law at 6 per cent, per annum. 

Amount is the principal and interest added together. 

Note. In the following questions in interest, the annual rate is 
understood to be 6 per cent, unless some other rate is named. 

1. What is the interest of $ 1 for 1 yr. at 6 per cent. ? $10! $15? 
$36! 

2. What is the interest of $15 for 1 year? 9 years? 3 years? 
5 years? 

3. .What is the interest of $18 for 1 year ? For 2 months = £ yr. ? 
3 mo. ? 6 mo. ? 

4. What is the interest of $12 for 1 yr. 2 mo. = l£ yr. ? 1 yr. 
3 mo. = 11 yr. ? 1 yr. 6 mo. ? 1 yr. 4 mo. ? 2 yr. ? 2 yr. 2 mo. 1 
$20 for 2 yr. 4 mo. ? 2 yr. 1 mo. ? 3 yr. 6 mo. ? 

5. What is the interest of $30 for 1 yr. at 5 per cent. ? For 1 yr. 
3 mo.? 1 yr. 6 mo.? 

6. What is the interest of $6 for 1 yr. at 7 per cent. ? For 1 yr. 
2 mo. ? 2 yr. 4 mo. ? 

If the rate of interest is 6 per cent, per annum, far 2 months it will 
be ^ of 6 per cent., or 1 per cent., of the principal, 

7. What is the interest of $1 for 2 mo. ? How much for 1 mo. ? 
Ans. £ of a cent, or 5 mills. For 3 months? Ans. L} cent, or 1 

cent 5 mills. For 4 mo. ? 5 mo. ? 6 mo. ? 7 mo. ? 8 mo. ? 9 mo. ? 
1 yr. 3 mo. ■ 15 mo. ? 

Since 6 days are -^ of 00 days, or 2 months, if the interest of $1 
for 2 months is 1 cent, for days it urill be -fa of 1 cent, or 1 mill ; 
for 12 days, 9 mills, fc. N 

8. What is the interest of $1 for 6 days? 24 days? 18 days? 
1 day? Ans. i of a mill? For 5 days? Ans. $ of 1 mill. For 



\ 
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• 4a?»? Ans l( Mill. For 19 day«? 17 days? 9? **•! 
Hence, 

To find the interest of SI for any given time, when the rate 
per annum is 6 per cent., 

Rule 1. Reduce the years and months to montJis, and call \ the 

number cf months cents, and £ of the number of days mills. 

* 

9. What is the interest of SI fox 2 months and 12 days? 
Am. S0.012. For 3 mo. 18 da. ? Ans. $0,018. Why? 

For 8 mo. 15 d. ? Am. $0,0421. For 7 mo. 16 d. ? Ans. 
$0.0371. 

10. What is the interest of SI for 9 mo. 25 d. ? For I yr. 
3 mo. 28 d. = 15 mo. 28 d. ? For 3 yr. 9 mo. ? 

11. For 5 yr, 7 mo, 23 d-? 3 yr, 11 mo. 89 4.? 4yr. 
1 mo. 21 <L ? 

TQp find the interest on any given principal, at 6 per cent, 

Rujle 2. Find the interest of $1 for the given time by the {*# rule, 
and multiply the interest thus found by the given principal. 

12. Compute the interest on $561.14 for 2 yr. 7 mo. 20 ^ 

Note. The interest of $1 for 31 mo. is $0.155 ; for 20 da. it is 
$0,003}, which, being added, gives $0,158}. Multiplying this fey 
the principal gives the interest on $561.14. Ans. $88,847. 

13. Find the interest on $48.17, for 1 yr. 3 mo. 8 4; lor 
3 yr. 7 mo. 12 d. ; 4 yr. 8 mo. 9 d. ; for 5 yr. 7 mo. 27 d. 

14. What is the interest on $1418.46, from Jan. 15, 1841, 
to Nov. 25, 1846 ? (60.) from Dec. 14, 1845, to May 6, 
1848? from July 4, 1776, to March 23, 1781? from Aug. 25, 
1837, to Nov. 7, 1848? 

15. What is the amount of $2007.81, from Feb. 31, 1644, to 
Jan. 15, 1849? from Oct. 17, 1832, to April 12, 1860? from 
Nov. 25, 1845, to Jan. 20, 1849 ? 

To compute the interest when the rate per annum is either 
more or less than 6 per cent., 

Rule 3. Having found the interest at 6 per cent, by Rude S, mob 
a proportional addition or subtraction ; for 7 per cent, add £ ; for 
5 per cent, subtract £ ; for 6| per tent, subtract <fe ; for 7$ per cent. 

Odd £, dfC. 
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Take &4 12tk exnnie. The interest at 6 per cent, is 
S88.847 ; at 7 per cent, it would be 103.656 ; at 51 per can*., 
•81.443. 

16. What is the interest of $48.17, for 1 yr. 3 mo. 8 d. v at 
5£ per cent. ? at 4} per cent. ? 7 per eent. ? 7£ per cent. ? 
9 per cent ? 12} per cent, ? 3£ per eent. t 

17. Compute the interest on $35,125, at 61 per cent, for 
3 mo. 15 d. ; at 7 pet eent., for 1 yr. 6 mo. mi. ; at 6} per 
cent, for 8 yr. 9 mo. 15 d. ; at 5} per cent., for 3 yr. 4 mo. 
24 d. # 

Some practical men prefer to compote interest by the following role. 
It is not commonly so short a method as that before given, but as it is 
sometimes desirable to compute the interest by difltrent methods, in 
order to test the correctness of a result, the pupil should learn to com- 
pute interest by it. 

Rule. Multiply the principal by the rate per annum, expressed dec- 
touBy (M9) ; Ife product «ttf be the interest for 1 year, from 
this, calculate the interest for any number of years, momtks or day*, 
as in Practice. (100*) 

Note. The pupil may do the following questions by both methods. 

18. What is the interest of $416, for I year, at 6 per cent ? 
at 5} per cent ? at 6} per cent. ? at 7 per cent, t at 8$ 
per cent. ? 

19. What is the interest on $517.84, for-1 yr. 5 mo. 1& d., 
at 7J per cent t 

517.84 
.071 



36.2488 
2.5892 



£ ) 38.838= interest for 1 yr. 
|)12.946= " " 4 mo. 
3.236= " " lmo. 
*1.295= " " 12 d. 



$56,315 sb interest for 1 yr. 5 mo. 12 d. 



■*•« 



*12d. »-j\r *f4mo. 
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fKk What will $52£7 amount to m 8 mo. 27 d., at 7 per 
cant? 

•52.87 
.07 



} ) 3.7009= interest for 1 yr. 

) 1.850 = " " 6 mo. 

) .617 = " " 2.mo. 

) .206 = « " 20 d. 

.051 = " " 5d. 

.021 = " " 2d. 



$2,745 = interest for 8 mo. 27 d. 
$5,287 = principal. 

$55,615 =£= amount. 

21. What is the interest of $461.75, at 5J per cent, for 2 
years? for 2 yr. 3 mo.? for 3 yr. 4 mo.? for 4 yr. 5 
mo.? 

22. What is the interest of $923.50, at 4J per cent., for 5 
years 6 mo. ? for 6 yr. 7 mo. ? for 7 yr. 8 mo. ? 

23. What is the interest of $1385.25, for 6 yr. 9 mo., at 7} 
per cent ? for 7 yr. 10 mo. ? for 9 yr. 11 mo. ? 

24. Compute the interest on $35,125, at 6 J per cent, for 

3 mo. 15 d. ; 8 mo. 24 d. ; 1 yr. 5 mo. 20 d. 

25. What is the amount of $70.25, at 6 per cent, for 3 yr. 
2 mo. 27 d. ; for 8 yr. 9 mo. 15 d., at 7 per cent. ; for 3 yr. 

4 mo. 24 d., at 5J per cent ? 

To find the interest on pounds, shillings, pence, &c., for any 
given time, 

Rule. Reduce the shillings, dfc, to the decimal of a pound 
(86) ; annex it to the pounds, and then multiply by that decimal of 
a £ which expresses the interest of £1 for the given time, and re- 
duce the decimal in the result to shillings, pence, <Sft. 

Note. Shillings, pence and farthings, may be reduced to the deci- 
mal of a pound by the following 

Rule. Write half the shillings as tenths, and if there is an odd 
shilling, coil it 5 thousandths; write the farthings in the given pence 
and farthings as so many thousandths, increasing their number by 1 
when it exceeds 12, and by 2 when it exceeds 36 ; and add the numbers. 
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26. What is the interest of £54 17s. 9£d., for 1 yr. 5 mo. 
15 d., at 6 per cent. ? 

Solution. 17s.=££5;9id.=*.£.040; .85+. 040 =£.89. 

£54 17s. 9$d. =£$4.89 

.087J rate per cent for 1 yr. 5 mo. 15 d. 

38423 

43912 
* 2744 



£4.80287= £4 16s. Od. 2.7 qr., the answer. 

27. Find the interest, at 6 per cent per annum, of £150 6s. 
for 8 mo. 15 d. ; of £75 15s. 6d. for 3 mo. 18 d. ; of £950 19s. 
7}d. for 3 yr. 7 mo. 25 d. ; of £105 0s. 9Jd. for 1 mo. 14 d., 
at 4£ per cent, per annum. 

Nora. Get the shillings, &c, to the nearest thousandths of a £ 9 
and the answer to the nearest qr. 

14M)« Partial Payments. Legal Rule. 

When partial payments have been made and endorsed oa 
notes or bonds* the following is the rule adopted by the United 
States courts, and most other courts, for computing the in- 
terest 

Legal Rule for Partial Payments. 

1. Compute the interest on the given principal up to the time of the 
first payment, and if it is less than the payment, add it to the principal. 
From this amount subtract the first payment ; the remainder will be a 
new principal. 

2. Compute the interest on this new principal from the time of the 
first payment to the time of the second payment, and if it is less than the 
payment, subtract the second payment from the amount, for another new 
principal, as before, and thus proceed till the time of settlement. 

3. If any payment is less than the interest due at the time the pay- 
ment is made, subtract the payment from the interest, (not from the 
amount,) and add the excess to the next interest, to be computed on the 
same principal as before, to the time of the next payment; so that no 

NEW PRINCIPAL SHALL BE GREATER THAN THE PRECEDING ONE ; OS m 

the following example. 

Note. Merchants and bankers usually reject mills in theii; compu- 
tations ; but when the fraction of a cent is £ or more, they add one to 
the number of cents. The pupil may do so in the next nine articles. 

12 
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! Safe* Jfaf/ 14, 18at 

•740.00. 

T 

L For value received, I promise to pay William Hodges, or 
order, seven hundred and forty dollars, on demand, with inter- 
est from date. 

James Paywell. 

Nov. 20, 1845, received eighty-seven dollars. 

April 3, 1846, received rlfty-rlve and /<& dollars! 

Oct 9, 1846, received ten dollars, 

Jan. 15, 1847, received twelve dollars. 

Apr. 15, 1847, received one hundred and forty-five dollars. 

Whatwaa due Nov. 17, 1847? _ 

Method of Operation. 

Principal bearing interest from May 14*, 1845, $7*0.00 

Interest to time of first payment, (6 mo. 6 da.,) *2&94 

Amount dne Nov. 20, 1845, 768.94 

First payment, to be deducted from the amount, 87.00 

Balance for a new principal, doe Nov. 20, '45, 675.94 

Int. on bal. from first payment to 2d payment, (4 mo. 14 da. ,) 15.10 

Amount dne April 3, 1846, 691.04 

2d payment, to be deducted from the amount, 55.20 

Balance for new principal, due April 3, 1846, 635.84 

lot. onhal. to 3d payment, Oct. 9, '46, (6 mo. 6 da.,) $19.71 
3d payment, which is less than the interest due, 10.00 

Excess of interest still due, 9.71 

Lit. on the same principal to 4th payment, (3 mo. 6 da., ) 10.17 

Int. due Jan. 15, '47, 19.88 

4th payment, less than interest due, 12.00 

Excess of interest still due, 7.88 

Int. on same principal to time of 5th payment, (3 mo.,) . 9.54 

$17.48 
Int. dne April 15, 1847, to be added to the principal, \ +.„ ^ 

because less than the 5th payment, % »i/.» 

Amount doe April 15, 1847, 463.96 

>«^— ~ iii ■ ■ i I. i -" ■ ■ ■ ' ■ - - Hi 

* JfindMsements should be nade in words, not injgwm. 
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Amount due April 15, 1847, 853.26 

5th payment, to be deducted from the amount due, H5.00 

Balance dne April 15, 1847, 608.26 

Int. on balance to Nov. 17, *47, (7 no. * d.,) 17.05 

Balance due at the time of settlement, 596.21 

2. Boston, My 1, 1840. 
$450.00. 

For value received, I promise to pay James King, or order, 
four hundred and fifty dollars, on demand, with interest from 
date. 

Jonathan Cross. 

EndortenunU* 

April 1, 1847, received seventy dollars. 
Oct. 1, 1847, received five dollars. 
Feb. 1, 1848, received fifty dollars. 
What was due July 1, 1848? 

3. Hartford, April 5, 1945. 
t200.00 

For value received, we promise to- pay Johnson and Mills, or 
order, two hundred dollars, in two months, with interest after. 

J. Stevens & Co. 

Bndor$emcnt9. 

July 5, 1847, received seventy-five dollars. 
Feb. 20, 1848, received one hundred and fifteen dollars. 
" What was due Sept. 5, 1848 ? 

4. New York, June 16, 1846. 



1200 



For value received, I promise to pay William Johnson, or 
order, two hundred dollars, on demand, with interest at 7 
per cent, per annum. 

Solomon Paywbll. 
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Ehutomements. V 

Not. 16, 1845, received fifty-five dollars. 
. Aug. 16, 1846, received six dollars. 
March 1, 1847, received ten dollars. 
June 16, 1847, received seventy-five dollars. 
What was due Nov. 16, 1847 ? 

5. . Cincinnati, April 1, 1848. 



•600. 



For value received, we promise to pay Joseph Emerson, or 
order, five hundred dollars, with interest, at 6 per cent, per 
annum. 

J. Bryant & Go. 

Endorsements. 

Nov. 15, 1848, received twelve dollars. 

May 23, 1849, received seventy-five dollars. ^ 

Sept. 20, 1849, received ten dollars. 

What will be due April 1, 1850 ? 

II. 6. A note was given June 10, 1844, for $1750. The 
endorsements were as follows : Sept. 15, 1844, $150. April 
1,1845, $50. Sep. 12, 1845, $40. Jan. 7, 1846, $500. May 
12, 1846, $15. July 17, 1846, $500. What was due March 
25, 1847, computing interest at 6 per cent; per annum ? 

110« Partial Payments. Common Method. 

The following easier rule is generally adopted for computing 
interest where the note on which partial payments have been 
made is settled within a year of the date of the note. 

Rule 1. Find the amount of the note from the time interest is to 
commence to the time of settlement. 

2. Find the amount of each payment from the time it was paid to 
the time of settlement. 

3. Subtract the total amounts of the payments from the amount of the 
principal; the remainder will be the amount due. 

1. A note of $375 is dated Aug. 16, 1848. Endorsements : 
Sept. 1, 1848, $50. Oct. 16, 1848, $75. Nov. 1, 1848, $80. 
Jan. 16, 1849, $35.43. What was due April 16, 1849 ? 

Note. The amount of $375 from Aug. 16, 1848, to April 16, 
1849, is $390. The amount of $50 from Sept. 1, 1848, to April 16, 
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1W, is $51.875 ; of $75 from Oct. lft, 184$, to April 16, 1840, m 
$77.25, &c. 

2. A note for $1000 is dated Nov. 17, 184a Endorse- 
ments : Dee. 12, 1848, 9100. Jan. 20, 1849, $75. March 3, 
1849, $150. July 15, 1649, $200. What was doe Sept 26, 
1849? 

3 and 4. Perform the 4th and 5th examples of the last arti- 
cle by this rule. 

5. Find the balance due on the following account, settled 
Jan. 1, 1849, by getting the amount of each item from its date 
to Jan. 1, and then the difference between the total amount of 
the Dr. items and that of the Gr. items. 



Simon Smith's account with William Burn/urn. 
Dr. 
1848. 

Apr. 1, To Goods, $600.00 
June 15, " " 350.00 



Sept 27, 



u 



C( 



1848. 

Mar. 15, By Corn, 

May 8, " Flour, 



175.00 | Oct. 15, " Butter, 



$150.00 
375.00 
350.00 



6. What is due on the following account, settled July 1, 
1849 ; interest at 8 per cent ? 

Timothy Merchant'* account with William Farmer* 
Dr. Cr. 



1848. 

Dec. 10, To Cash, $75.00 

1849. 

Jan. 15, " Cash, 210.00 

Apr. 1, " Cash, 100.00 

June 3, " Cash, 100.00 



1848. 

Nov. 17, By Beans, $100.00 

Dec. 16, " Perk, 200.00 

" " « Cheese, 150.00 
1849 

Jan. 20, " Wheat, 250.00 

Apr. 7, " Oats, 10a00 



7. Find the balance of the following account Jan. 1, 1850, 
reckoning interest on each item at 7£ per cent 



David Stetson's account with William R. Downing' 
Dr. 
1849. 
Jan. 15, To Goods, $75.00 



Cr. 



Mar. 20, " 


« 


July 15, " 


u 


Sept 0, u 


«« 


Oct. 27, " 


CI 



150.00 

248.54 

84.75 

189.48 

12* x 



1849. 

Mar. 25, By Cash, $200.00 
June 6, " Pork, 150.00 
Aug. 9, « Hay, 75.00 

Oct. 15, " Potatoes, 50.60 
Dec. 10, " Sundries, 148.76 
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111* Compound Interest. 

When interest becomes due, and is not paid, it is sometimes 
added to the principal, and interest computed on that amount, 
as on the principal before. This is called Compound Interest. 

Note. When the interest is reckoned upon the principal only, as 
in the preceding articles, it is called Simple Interest. 

1. What is the compound interest of $300 for 3 years, in- 
terest at 6 per cent, payable annually ? 

9300.00 Principal. 

18.00 Interest for the 1st year. 



318.00 Amount for 1 year. 
19.08 Interest for the 2d year. 



337.08 Amount for 2 years. 
20.22 Interest for the 3d year. 



357.30 Amount for 3 years. 
300.00 Deduct the principal. 



57.30 Compound interest for 3 years. 

2. What will $1000 amount to in 1 year 8 months, interest 
payable semi-annually ? 

•1000.00 Principal. 

30.00 Interest for the 1st J year. 

1030.00 Amount for A year. 
30.90 Interest for the 2d } year. 



1060.90 Amount for 1 year. 
31.83 Interest for the 3d £ year. 



1092.73 Amount for 1£ year. 
10.93 Interest for 2 months. 



1103.66 Amount for 1 year 8 months. 

Rule. Compute the interest on the principal for the specified time, 
and add it to the principal for a new principal. Then compute the in* 
terest on this new principal as on the first principal, and add the interest 
to it; and so on for each successive period of time. Finally, subtract 
the given principal from the last amount; the remainder will be tie 
Compound Interest. See also table II. page 962. 
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3. Compute the compound interest on $1000.00, at 6 per 

cent., for 3 J years, payable annually. Semi-annually. Quar- 
terly. 

4. What will $500.00 amount to, at 5£ per cent, in 3£ 
years, the interest being added to the principal in a new note 
at the end of every 6 months ? What will be the amount if 
the rate of interest be 6 per cent. ? 

5. What will £100 10s. 6d. amount to in 3 years, at 4 per 
cent, per annum ? 

119« Problems in Interest. 

Pros L Principal, interest and time given, to find the 
rate. 

1. At what rate per cent, must $200 be put on interest for 
5 years, to gain $50 ? ^ 

$200 in 5 years, at 1 per cent., will gain $10 ; in order to 
gain $50, the rate must be as many times 1 per cent, as there 
are times $10 in $50. Ans. 5 per cent/ 

Rule. Divide the given interest by the interest of the principal for 
the given time at 1 per cent, per annum ; the quotient will be the rate 
required. 

2. At what rate per cent must $200 be put on interest, to 
gain $45.83 in 2 yr. 3 mo. 15 da. ? in 4 yr. 3 mo. 27 d. ? 

Prob. II. Principal, interest and rate given, to find the 
time. 

3. In what time will $300, at 7 per cent, yield $87.50 
interest ? $300 will, in 1 year, yield $21 ; in order to yield 
$87.50, it must be on interest as many years as there are times 
$21 in $87.50. Ans. 4| yrs. = 4 yr. 2 mo. 

Rule. Divide the given interest by the interest of the given principal 
for 1 year. 

4. A note of $340 amounted to $381.65; how long was 
it on interest, the rate being 6 J per cent. ? 

Deduct the principal from the amount to get the interest 

5. In what time will $500 amount to $1000, at 6 per cent. ? 
at 8 per cent. ? at 7 \ per cent.? 

6. In what time will any sum of money double itself, at 6 
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percent? 8 percent? 7J per cent ? at 4} percent? 13 per 
cent ? 

Note. Assume $1 as the principal. 

Prob. III. Time, rate and interest given, to find the prin- 
cipal. 

7. What principal will yield $50 a year, at 6 per cent ? One 
dollar will yield six cents in one year. To yield $50 a year, 
it will require as many dollars for the principal as there are 
times 6 cents in 850. Ans. $833,334- 

Rule. Divide the given interest fly the interest of %\for ike given 
time. 

8. What sum of money on interest at b\ per cent will yield 
875 semi-annually ? 

9. What sum of money at 6 per cent will yield 8650 in 8 
yr. 3 mo. ? 

Prob. IV. Amount, time and rate, to find the p rinc ipal. 

10. What principal at 6 per cent, will amount to 8371 m 1 
year? * 81 in 1 yr., at 6 peT cent, will amount to 81.06. The 
principal which will amount to 8371 must be as many dollars 
as there are times $1.06 in 8371. Ans. $350. 

Rule. Divide the given amount by the amount of$l for the time. 

11. What sum of money at 5 J per cent, will amount to 
81000 in lyr. 6 mo.? 

12. What principal at 6 per cent, will amount to 8854 in 3 
yr. 4 mo. ? 

13. What is the present worth of 8150 due in 2 years with- 
out interest, money being worth 6 per cent. ? It is worth a sum 
which being put on interest for two years would amount to 
$150. The question is, therefore, the same as this. WTiat 
principal at 6 per cent, will amount to 8150 in two years ? 
See Prob. IV. 

14. What is the present worth of $500 due in 3 years 3 
mo. ? in 5 years ? in 4} years ? in 2 years 3 mo. 15 da. ? 

15. What is the present worth of $100 due in 3£ years, in- 
terest at 6 per cent. ? ft| per cent ? 5£ per cent. ? 8 per cent. ? 

Although this mode of calculating the present worth of a 
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stun of money due at a future time is strictly equitable, and, 
for a long term of time, should always be used ; banks, always, 
and merchants, almost or quite universally, deduct Bank Dis- 
count (1 IS) from the face of a note 'payable at a future time, 
to. get the present worth. f 

For the mode of reckoning discount on purchases of goods, 
&c., see the next article. 

Discount, 

113* Discount is an allowance made for the payment of a 
sum of money or a debt before it becomes due. 

Rule for computing Discount. 

Multiply the given amount by the per cent, expressed. ( 14M&) 
This is the rule universally adopted by merchants and tra- 
ders in all business transactions, except m computing, the dis- 
count on notes and drafts payable at a future day ; for which, 
see Bank Discount. (115.) 

1. A owes B $500, to be paid in 6 months without interest ; 
what is the discount for present payment, money being worth 
6 per cent, per annum ? 

2. Bought goods in New York to the amount of $350, to be 
paid in 8 months. What discount may the merchant make 
for present payment, money being worth 7 per cent, per an- 
num ? How much do the goods amount to, after deducting the 
discount ? 

3. Sold goods amounting to $1000, payable one half in 3 
months, the other half in 6 months. What sum will pay for 
them now, after deducting a discount of 1 per cent, per 
month ? 

4. G owes D $578, to be paid Nov. 16, 1849 ; C wishes to 
pay it on the 10th of Aug., 1849. How much ought D to re- 
ceive, interest being f per cent, per month ? 

5. Bought a horse for $125, payable in 3 months ; for cash 
the seller would make a discount of 1| per cent, per month j 
how much cash will pay for the horse ? 

6. The price of a book is S0.37J ; what will be the cost 
of it, after making a discount of 8 per cent. ? 

7. Sold 500 lb. of butter, at $0.18| per lb., on 6 months, 
What cash will pay for it, discounting at the rate of 9 per cent, 
per annum? 
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114. Banking. 

By Banking is meant the business usually transacted at 
Banks. 

Banks are joint stock companies, that is, associations of in- 
dividuals, under a charter, or an act of incorporation, who con- 
tribute each a certain portion of money, the aggregate of which, 
when paid into the bank, is called the Capital Stock. 

Formerly, that is, for many years after the first establishment of 
banks, they were restricted to the mere business of receiving money, 
which was then almost exclusively specie, on deposit for safe keeping, 
paying it oat to the owner when called for, and charging for the ser- 
vice a certain per centage. But gradually enlarging their agencies, 
with the increasing wants of modern times, they have come to be 
almost universally Banks of Discount \ Deposite> and Circulation, and 
many of them Banks of Exchange also. As such they are presented 
to the beginner in business in our community. We will therefore 
endeavor, jm briefly as possible, to explain to him these several ban* 
operations. 



L. Discount. The main business of a bank, that which ia its chief 
source of income, is to buy or take notes of hand, or Bills of Ex- 
change payable at some future day, and pay the money for them, after 
deducting therefrom the discount or interest for the time which these 
notes ana bills have to run, that is, from the time at which they are 
discounted till they become due. When a bank discounts a note or 
bill drawn in one place and payable in another, it is customary to 
charge, in addition to the discount upon it, a certain percentage, called 
Exchange, determined by the rate current at the time of discount. 

2. Deposites. Another source of income to a bank is its depoeites, 
that is, the money placed in the bank by its customers, or the people 
doing business with the bank, and who call for it as they may want it. 
The person who places the money in the bank is called the depositor, 
and receives as a voucher a small book in which are entered his de- 
posites as he makes them from time to time, and his cheeks, with 
which he draws out his money as he wants it. Thus daily receiv- 
ing and paying out sums of money from many persons, there is all 
the time on deposite a certain average amount which forms a fund 
that can be used to advantage. 

3. Circulation. By their charters, the banks, in consideration 
of a tax which they pay the state in which they are located, have the 
privilege of supplying the currency of the country ; that is, the circu- 
lating medium through which almost all the business of the country m 
carried' on. This is a very important privilege, as the quantity of 
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.money ib Ae country, whether composed of paper or specie, negnlates 
the price of all kinds of property. Mow when banks pay out money, 
whether in discounting notes, or to depositors, or otherwise, they do 
not pay specie, that is gold or silver, but their ewn notes, catted Bank 
Notes, or Bank Bills. These bank notes go oat into the *omeiuniqr 
and come back according to the wants of business men. The banks 
are continually paying out these notes, and taking them back again, 
or redeeming them, as it is called, as money. By this process going 
<en continually, a certain amount of these bills remains out in the com- 
munity. This amount is called the circulation of the bank, and con- 
stitutes a -very considerable source of profit, by enabling the bank te 
upon it. 



4. Exchange. The exchange business is the buying and selling, 
in one place, of drafts which are to be paid in another. A bank pro- 
fessing to carry on this business can, on application, usually furnish 
drafts on mil the principal commercial cities in the country. A man 
in Boston, for example, owes a debt which he is bound to fay in New 
York or New Orleans. Now, if there were no facilities of batiks or 
other offices of exchange, he either would be obliged to goto A, B, 
and -C, to find some one who had funds or money in the place where 
he 'owed the money, or he would have to suffer the inconvenience and 
delay of buying and sending the specie to pay his debt. Instead of 
this, he^goes to a bank, pays his money, and receives for it an order 
or draft for the amount he owes, on the desired place. This ex- 
change business forms an indispensable agency in all commercial 
countries. 

IIS. Bank Discount. 

The Bank Discount of a note is the interest of the note from 
the time it is discounted to the time when it becomes tlue ; and 
differs from the discount of a debt not due, only in the fact that 
in the case of the discount of a note of hand, whether by a 
bank or an individual, interest is to be taken, not only for the 
time the note has to run, but also for 3 additional days, called 
**?* of grace. 

It was the custom in former times among merchants, when the time 
expressed in the note or bill had expired, and the debtor could not pay, 
to give him, as a favor , three days more to pay it. Hence the term 
grace, or favor. From being a favor merely to the promissor of a 
note, it has got to be his right ; for now, all notes and drafts, payable 
at a future day, are by law entitled to three days of grace. When 
the last day of grace expires on a Sunday, or some holiday, the note 
must be paid on the day previous. 
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1. form of a com m o n . Note of Hand, such as is usually discounted at 

Banks, 

Salem, June 30, 1849. 
For value received, I promise to pay to A. B., or order, five hundred 
dollars in font months. 

$500. C. D. 

The person who signs the note is called the signer, or maker, or 
promisser; and he to whom it is payable is called the payee, before he 
puts his name on the back of the note ; afterwards he is called the 
endorser. If there are two or more names on the back, they are called 
1st, 2d, &c, endorsers. He who asks the bank to discount the note is 
called the applicant. 

2. Form of a Jdint or Several Note. 

Albany, June 30, 1849. 
For value received, we jointly and severally promise to pay to A. B., 
or order, seven hundred and eighty-nine dollars and -ffo, in four 
months from date, with interest afterwards. 

CD. 
$789.89 * E. F. 

This form of a note is generally used when it is the understanding 
of the parties that it is not to be paid when due. The payee having 
the security of two names without notification. 

* 

The face qf a note is the sum specified in it. The proceeds 
of the note is the amount received from the bank after deduct- 
ing from it the Bank Discount. 

110* To find the Proceeds of a Note discounted at a Bank. 

Rule. Add three days to the time that will elapse before the note be- 
comes due, and deduct from the face of the note its interest for the time. 

1. What is the bank discount of a note of $500, payable in 
30 days, at 6 per cent, per annum ? What sum shall be re- 
ceived for the note ? 

2. A merchant sold goods amounting to $575, for which he 
received a note payable in 4 months. What are the proceeds 
of the note, if discounted on the day the note is dated ? 

* When the cents on a note or draft amount to 60 or more, they are, in com* 
pitting the interest, called f 1 ; when less, nothing. 
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3. &fem, iVe*. 18, 1848. 

For value received, I promise to pay O* P., or order, thrtfe 
hundred -dollars, in thirty days. 

$300.00. * Q. K. 

What would be the proceeds of the above note if discounted 
Nov. 25, 1848 ? 

# 4 What are the proceeds of a note of $150, dated Nor. 20, 
payable in 3 months, if the note is discounted Dec. 12th ? ' - 

5- * Boston, Dec. 15, 1848. 

William Jackson bought of Caleb Thornton, 

500 bushels of Corn, at $.62£ per bushel. 
75 " " Rye, " £1% " " 

200 " " Oats, " .45 " " 

If the above articles are sold at 3 months, and Jackson gives 
his note for the amount, what is the value of the note Jan. 1, 
1840, discounting at 8 per cent, per annum ? 

6. Boston, Nov. 5, 1848. 

For value received, I promise to pay to my own order, feet 
hundred dollars in three months, four shares in the Western 
Railroad being pledged as collateral security. 
$400. Joseph Winter.* 

What are the proceeds of the above note Dec. 3, 1848, dis- 
count at 6 per cent. ? 

11 7. To FIND THE AMOUNT FOR WHICH A NOTE MUST BE 
WRITTEN, PAYABLE AT A FUTURE TIME, THAT SHALL HAVE A KNOWN 
PRESENT VALUE. 

1 . For what amount must a note at 60 days be written, that 
its present value at the bank may be $500, discount at 6 per 
cent. ? 

Note. The present value of $1, after deducting the interest for 
63 days, is $0.9895. The face of the note must therefore be as many 
dollars as there times $0.9895 in $500. Hence, to find the amount 
for which a note due at a future time must be made, in order to obtain 
a given sum at the bank, we have the following 

■ ■ ■ < * 
* Joseph Winter must endorse this note. 

13 
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K*l*. Ifafcfc the eum you wish to obtain by the present vmtm ef 
*1, *t the given rdtte* 

% I wish to obtain 9360 on a note at 3 months. What shall 
be the face of the note, money being 6 per cent. ? 7 per cent ? 
6 per cent. ? 

3. What must be the face of a note at 2 months, the pro- 
ceeds of which shall be 81000, the rate of discount being 6 
per cent, f 5 per cent. ? 

4. For what sum must a note be drawn, which has 2 months 
and 18 days (including grace) to run, to pay a debt of $450 ? 

118* Bank Exchange. 

A bank usually discounts not only notes payable in the 
place where it is located, but also notes and drafts made paya- 
ble in other places, charging a certain per centage, called Ex* 
tfutfige, in addition to the interest, to pay for the trouble and 
Expense of collecting them. 

Form of a Bill of Exchange. 

DeNai* 600^. Salem, July 1, 184a 

Six months from date, please pay to James Perkins 
or order Are hundred dollars, value received, and charge the same to 
the account of 

Jonathan Tolman. 
To John Ingersoll, Esq., ) 
Merchant, New York. $ 

Note. - This draft is payable in New York, because it is drawn on 
apexsoB living or doing business there. The signer of the draft, viz., 
Tolman, is called the drawer; the person to whom it is made payable, 
viz. , Perkins, is called the payee, and also the endorser, when he has 
written his name on the back of the draft. The person on whom the 
draft is drawn , viz. , Ingersoll, is called the drawee, and also the acceptor, 
when he has written his name on the face of the draft, which is then 
called an acceptance. The acceptor is bound to pay the draft when 
due. 

When the draft or bill is payable within the country in which it is 
drawn, it is called an Inland Ml of Exchange ; when it is payable eat 
of the country, it is called a Foreign Bill of Exchange. 

1. What would be the proceeds of a draft on New York for 
8500, dated July 1, 1848, payable 6 months after date, and 

* See table I. page 261. 
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ttisceunted in Salem or Boston, August 6, 1848, the fate of 
exchange on Now York being J per cent. ? 

It is due Jan.^4, 1849. Interest 4 mo. 29 d., $13,42. Ex- 
change, i per cent, $1.25, which added, give $13.67. $600 
— $1&67 == $486.33, the proceeds of the draft 

2. Find die proceeds of an acceptance for $250.60, dated 
Sept. 1, 1848, payable in New Orleans sixty days from date, 
and discounted the same day, the rate of exchange on New 
Orleans being 1} per cent 

3. Find the proceeds of a draft on Philadelphia for $3518- 
.75, dated Feb. 21, 1849, payable in 3 months after date, and 
discounted in New York, March 8, 1849, the rate of exchange 
being J per cent * 



In many eases, drafts are not made payable at a future day, but at 
4ght, as it is called ; that it, to be paid when the person oa whom the 
draft is drawn *ee* it, on presentation to him for payment, ft* internet 
therefore, can be taken ; they are not in fact diseoBnted, but whan pay- 
able at a distant place, exchange is charged to pay for collection. This 
is the general rule, though there are many exceptions in practice. 

Form of a Draft at Sight. 

4. Bangor, June 20, 184& 



$200. 



At sight please pay to A. B., or order, in New York, two 
hundred dollars, value received, and charge to 

To E. F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

What will be the proceeds of the above draft, exchange 
being £ per cent ? 

119« Profit and Loss. 

Profit and Loss axe terms used to express the gain or loss in 
mercantile transactions. - The gain or loss is usually estimated 
at a certain percentage of the cost of the article. For exam- 
ple : A merchant bought a barrel of flour for $6.00. At what 
price must he sell it to gain 10 per cent. ? 10 per cent, of $6 
is 60 cents. This added to $6, gives $6.60, the price at which 
be must sell it 
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1. £ farmer bought a yoke of oxen for 980. What must 
he sell them for to realize a profit of 10 per cent. ? 12} per 
cent. ? 20 per cent. ? 

2. A boy bought a knife for 40 cents, and sold it at a loss 
of 10 per cent. How much did he sell it for? For how much 
must he have sold it to gain 10 per cent.? to lose 20 per 
cent.? 

3. If I buy cloth at $5 per yard, at what price must I sell it 
in order to gain 8 per cent. ? 12 per cent ? 15 per cent ? 

4. A merchant buys flour at $5 per bbl., and sells it at $6. 
What per cent does he gain ? 

Npra* His gait is £ of the cost. Ans. SO per cent (78 aad 
103} Ex. 21 , &c.) If he sells it for $4, what per cent does he lose! 

5. Bought a watch for $25. What per cent shall I lose if 
Fsell it for 824? for $20? for $15? What per cent shall 
I gain by selling it for $26? $27? $30? * 

6. A man paid $500 for railroad stock. What per cent, does 
he gain by selling it for $520 ? for $540 ? Wnat per cent. 
would he lose by selling it for $490 ? for $475 ? 

7. A drover sold an ox for $42, by which he gained 20 per 
cent of what the ox cost. What was the cost of the ox ? 

If he sold it so as to gain 20 per cent, of the cost, he must 
have sold it for -}•§# = f of the cost. Therefore, $42 is f of the 
cost, and the cost is. g of $42 =$35, the answer. 

8. A trader sells molasses at 27 cents a gallon, by which he 
gains 12 J per cent. What did the- molasses cost ? 

27 cents is ^ = f of what ? 

9. A miller sells meal at 63 cents per bushel, by which he 
lows 10 per cent of the cost. What did the meal cost him 
per bushel ? 

. Note. 63 cents is -$& = -& °f the cost 

10. At what price per bushel must a miller sell meal that 
cost 70 cents per bushel, so as to lose 10 per cent. ? 

11. Sold cloth for $3.50 per yard, and by so doing lost 12} 

per cent. What was the cost per yard ? $3.50 is j2 of what? 

12. Bought cloth at $4 per yard, and sold it at a loss of 
12 J per cent At what price did I sell it ? 
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13. Bought cloth at 94.00 per yard, and sold it at 9&60. 
What per cent, did I lose ? 

14. A merchant sold hour for 50 cents a bbl more than it 
cost him, by which he gained 10 per cent What was th* 
cost of the flour, and at what price did he sell it? 

50 cents must be -j^ of the cost. 

15. Sold cloth at 60 cents per yard less than the cost, by 
which I lost 12J per cent. What did the cloth cost ? 

16. A merchant, with a capital of $10,000, has lost in one 
year $1500. What per cent, of his capital has he lost ? 

17. A stock broker bought railroad stocks at $105} per 
share, which he is obliged to sell at $102}. What per cent, 
does he lose by the transaction ? 

18. Bought 75 bbl. of flour at $5 cash, and sold it at $5.50 
on a note of 3* months. What per cent do I gain, if I get my 
note discounted at 8 per cent. ? > 

19. Bought 3000 gallons of molasses for $700. At what 
price per gallon must I sell it to gain 15 per cent. ? 

. 20. A bankrupt has property amounting to 3500 dollars. 
What per cent, do his creditors lose, if his debts amount to 
$5000? 

21. Sold corn for 65 cents a bushel, by which I gained 12 
per cent. What was the corn per bushel ? (See quest. 8.) 

22. A merchant, by selling sugar at 8 cents a pound, loses 
8 per cent. Will he gain Or lose by selling it at 10 cents per 
pound ? How much per cent ? 

Note. He will sell it for -y* = £ of 92 per cent, of the cost. 
Why ? How much if he sell it at 10| cts. per pound ? 

23. If, by selling flour at $5.87| per bbl., I lose 6 per cent, 
how much per cent, shall I gain or lose by selling it at $6.25 
per bbl. ? How much if I sell it at $6.50 per bbl. ? 

24. A merchant buys rice at $4.50 per 100 lb., and it has 
risen while in his hands to $5.25 per 100 lb. What pet cent, 
is the rise ? 

25: Sold 300 bushels of corn for $14.40 more than the cost, 
by which I gained 8 per cent, of the cost. What was the cost 
per bushel ? 

26. A merchant bought goods, which he marked at 25 per 
cent above the cost. If he should sell them at 12J per cent 
below the marked price, what per cent does he gam on their 
first cost? - 

13* 
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190. Equation of Payments. 

Equation of Payments is the process of finding an avenge 
time for the payment of several debts due at different times* 
without loss to either debtor or creditor. 

1. A man owes $500 to be paid in 2 months, $350 to be 
paid in 4 months, and $275 to be paid in 6 months. At what 
time may he.pay the whole so that neither party may lose any 
interest? 

The interest of $500 for 2 mo. = the interest of $1000 for 1 mo. 
The interest of $350 for 4 mo. = the interest of $1400 for 1 mo. 
The interest of $275 for 6 mo. = the interest of $1650 far 1 mo. 



The interest of $1125 for — mo. = the interest of $4050 for 1 me. 

The interest on $1125, the whole debt, is equal to the inter- 
est of $4050 for 1 month. The interest on the whole debt, for 
the average time, should equal the interest of 94050 for 1 
month. The average or equated time must therefore be ss 
many months as there are times 1125 in 4050, which is 3f. 
Am. 3 mo. 18 d. 

Rdlk. Multiply each debt by the time to elapse before it i$ due, and 
divide the sum of the products by the sum of the debts; the quotient is 
the equated time. 

2. A man owed $20 to be paid in 3 months, $50 in 4 
months, and $80 in 5 months. What is the average time for 
the payment of the whole sum ? 

3. A man purchased 2000 dollars' worth of goods ; $500 
of which he .is to pay now, $400 in 60 days, $500 in 90 days, 
and the rest in 120 days. What is the equated time for the 
payment of the whole ? 

i 

Note 1. As one of the payments is to Operation. 

te made on the day from which the equated $500 — days 

time is to be reckoned, the product of that 400 X 60 ** 24000 

payment by its time will be nothing ; as the 500 X ^0* 45000 

time is nothing; but that payment must be 600 X 190 « 79000 

•added to get the amount of the payments. ■ ■ 

. Note 2. Any fraction of a day which is 2000 ) 141000 

less than one half is not counted ; if one half, 

or more than one half, it is reckoned as 1 Ans. 71 days. 70J da. 
day. 
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4. What will be the average time for the payment of the following 
account without lose to either party : $200, due Nor. 1st ; $350, due 
Nov. 16th ; $160, due Dec. 4*h ; and $100, due Dec. 10th ? 

Not. 1, $900 days 

" 46, 350 15 = 5850 

Dec. 4, 150 33=4950 

" 16, 100 45=4500 



800 ) 14700 



18 d. from Nov 1. Ans,, Nov. 19. 

5. Average the following account : $75, due April 1 ; $80, due 
April 21 ; $45, due May 1 ; and $30, due May 16. 

6. The following purchases of goods were made on a credit of 4 
months: June 1, $175; June 26, $250; July 21, $450; Aug. 12, 
$100. What is the equated time for the payment of the whole ? 

Note. It will be 4 months and — days after Oct. 1. The several 
sums were due Oct. 1st, Oct. 26th, Nov. 21st, and Dec. 12th. 

7. William Davidson to Joseph Wilkins, Dr., 
Aug. 10, 1848, To a bill of goods at 3 mo., $200.00. 

" 15, " " " " " 4 mo., 110.00. 

Sept. 25, " " " " " 2 mo., 150.00. 

What is the average time for the payment of the whole amount f 

Note. In this account $200 is due Nov. 10, $110 Dec. 15, and. $150 
Nov. 25. The question is, therefore, just like the preceding examples. 

Mate out in form, accounts of the transactions named in No. 8, 9, 
and 10, anctfipd the average time for the payment of each account. 

8. Caleb A. Moore, of Concord, purchases of J. P. Williams, of 
Boston, as follows * Jan. 15, 1849, a quantity of merchandise, amount- 
ing to $354.87, on a credit of 4 months ; Jan. 25th, another quantity, 
amounting to $608.50, at 3 months ; Feb. 20th, another, amounting to 
$156, at 4 months ; March 25th, anether quantity, to the amount of 
$175.18, at 2 months. 

9. I have bought of Andrew Jackson as follows : May 16, 1848, 
875 lb. of sugar, at 8| cts., on a credit of 3 months : July 7, 350 gal. 
of molasses, at 24 cts., on 4 months, and 500 lb. of rice, at 5£ cts., on 
2 months ; July 18, 175 lb. of tea, at 374 cts., on 3 months ; Aug. 3, 50 
barrels of flour, at $5.75, cash (that is no credit is to be allowed on 
it) ; Aug. 8, 850 yds. of cotton cloth, at 124 cts., on 6 months. 

10. I have sold to James Robinson as follows : Feb. 6, 1849, 1595 
lb. of pork, at 74 cts., on 3 months ; Feb. 20, 825 lb. beef, at 84 ots., 
on 2 months; March 10, 1000 bushels of corn, at 624 cts., on 8 
months; Apr. 3, 470 bushels of oats, at 374 cts., on 3 months; 
Apr. 10, 1548 lb. of cheese, at 8 cts., and 285 lb. of butter, at 16* 
cts., cash ; May 1, 75 bushels of wheat, at $1.15, on 2 months. 

More exercises in Equation of Payments occur on pages 161, 169, 
164, and 165. 
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131. Exchange of Currencies. 

Exchange of Currencies (15, margin) is the process of 
changing the currency of one country to its equivalent value in 
the denominations of another country. 

Although the Federal currency is the currency of the United 
States, the English denominations of money are still employed, 
to some extent, in the ordinary reckonings of the people. The 
estimated value of these denominations diners in different 
places, as follows : 

The English or Sterling pound is equal to $4| ; $1^£^ 
= 4s. 6d. 

In Canada and Nova Scotia, £1 = $4 ; $1 = £J =»= 5s. 

In New England, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, and . Texas, 
£1 = $3J; $l = £-&=6s. 

In New York, Ohio and Michigan, £1 = $2J ; $1 = £f = 
8s. 

In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, £1 
= 921; $l = £§=7s. 6d. 

In Georgia and South Carolina, £1 = $4f ; $l=£ T fr = 
4s. 8d. 

Examples. Reduce £15 7s. 6d. New England currency to 
Federal money. 

Since £1 =$3}, there will be ^ as many dollars as there 
are pounds. Reducing the shillings and pence to a decimal, 
£15 7s. 6d.= £15.375. (Page 132, bottom.) 15.375 X^^ 
51.25 = $51.25, the answer* 

Reduce $25.35 to the Pennsylvania currency. 

Since $1 =£§, there will be § as many pounds as dollars. 
£5.35 X § = 9.50625 =£9 10s. 1 Jd. 

1. Reduce $540.50 to each of the six currencies above 
named. 

- 2. Reduce £52 7s. 8d. of each of the above currencies to 
Federal money. 

3. Reduce $1.25 to each of the above currencies. 

4. Reduce 7s. 6d. of each of the above currencies to Federal 
money. 
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Although the English pound is usually estimated at 
$4$, which is its par value, its real value, by an act of Con- 
gress, passed in 1837, is $4.86} nearly; so that its real value is 
at a certain percentage above its par value. This percentage is 
called the premium of exchange ; and were it not for the fluct- 
uations in trade, and other accidental circumstances, it would 
be about 8 per cent. Thus, when it is said that the premium 
of exchange on England is 9 per lent., that is, 9 per cent, 
above par, it is meant that its real or commercial value is 109 
per cent, of its par value ; that is, £1 = $4$ X 1-09 ; and that 
$1 c=£A -5- 1.09. If the premium is 9 J per cent., £1 = $4| 
X 1.096 ; and $1 = £& -r- 1.095. Therefore, 

To seduce English Money to Federal Monet. 

Add 1 unit to the premium expressed decimally y and multiply it* 
far value in Federal money (131) by the sum. 

To reduce Federal Money to English Money. 

Add 1 unit to the premium expressed decimally , and divide its pat 
tabu tit English money (191) by the sum. 

1. When exchange. on London is at a premium of 8J per 
cent., what is the value of £100 17s. 6 jd. in Federal money ? 
What is the value of $500.50 in English money ? 

.8 = one half of 16s. 
.05 = the odd shilling. 
.028=6}d. 

.£.878=178. 6|d. 
£100.878 X H X 1 085 = $486.46, 1st Ans. 
$500.50 X A -i- 1.085= £ 103.79 = JE103 15s. 9jd., 2d Ans. 

2. When exchange on London is at a premium of 9 per 
cent., what is the value in Federal money of £1 ? £17 ? 16s. 
8d. ? £16 17s. 9d. ? £8 0s. 5 jd. ? 

3. When exchange on London is at 10 per cent, premium, 
what is the sterling value of $1 ? $15.50 ? $175.83 ? 

4. When the rate of exchange is at a premium of 8| per 
cent., what is the sterling value of $100 ? $54.75 ? $1575 ? 

5. What is the Federal value of £100? Of £75 18s. 6 jd. ? 
£1500 8s. M. ? 
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Qvsstions. How may moat business operations be abbrevjilfed? 
What are the aliquot parts of a number? Repeat the table of " Parta 
of a dollar." " Parts of a year." How may you multiply a number 
by 5? Why? By 25? Why? By 50? Why? By 124? Why? 
By 125? Why? By 33|? Why? • How may you divide by 25? 
Why? By 125? Why? By 124? Why? By 50? Why? By 
33}? Why? By any number of 9's? Why? 

For what is the term percentage used ? What does per cent, mean? 
Give examples. What is the rule for computing percentage ? What, 
if the per cent, contains a fraction that cannot be exactly expxesaed in 
decimals? 

What are commission and brokerage? What is an agent some- 
times called? When? How is his compensation usually estimated? 

What is insurance ? What is the paemium ? The poUcy ? 

What are stocks? What are shares ? Stockholders? What is par 
value? P r e m ium ? Discount? Give examples. How are the profits 
arising from stocks divided ? What is a dividend? 

What are taxes ? How are they levied ? What is a poll tax ? A 
poll? In making taxes, how is the amount to be raised on property to 
be ascertained? How do you find the tax on $1? How is the 
amount of each man's tax found? What is real estate? Personal 
estate! 

What are duties ? What is a specific duty? An ad valorem duty* 
What expenses are included in estimating the cost ? How are duties 
levied ia the United States by the tariff of 1846? Why is merchan- 
dise, imported into the country, weighed or measured ? What is gross 
weight? Net weight? Draft? Tare? What is said of the prac- 
tice of merchants in respect to draft, scalage, damage, &c. ? 

What is interest? Principal? Rate? Amount? What is the 
rule for finding the interest of $1 for a given time, when the rate is 6 
per cent, per annum? What is the reason for this rule ? What is 
the rule for finding the interest on any given principal? How do you 
find the interest for any other rate than 6 per cent. ? Give examples. 

What is* the rule for finding the interest on pounds, shillings, pence, 
&c. ? What is the rule lor reducing shillings, pence and farthings, 
to the decimal of a pound ? Give an example. 

What is the legal rule for partial payments ? How should endorse- 
ments be expressed ? What easier rule is generally adopted ? What 
is compound interest? What is the rule for compound interest? 

Repeat the rule when the principal, interest and time are given, to 
find the rate. Principal, interest, and rate given, to find the time- 
Time, rate, and interest given, to find the principal. Amount, time, 
and rate given, to find the principal. How is the present worth of 
suras of money due at a distant future day to be estimated ? What is 
the practice of banks and merchants in computing the present worth 
of a note payable at a future time ? 

What is discount ? What is the rule for computing discount ? 

What is banking? What are banks? What is hank discount* 
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Hew doe* the frmt dmmni if a note difier ftem the frceentof att* 
not yet doe? What is the origin of the term "toys of grace?'* 
What is to he done if the last day of grace expires on a Sunday or 
holiday ? Repeat the form of a common note of hand* such as is dis- 
counted at banks. Who is the promissor? The payee? The en* 
doner? The applicant? Repeat the form of a joint or several note. 
When is this form used? How is discount computed when the 
cents on a note or draft amount to 50 or more? To less than 50? 
What is meant by the/ace of a note? The proceed* of a note? 

What is the rule for finding the proceeds of a note discounted at a' 
bank? The rule lor finding the amount for which a note must be 
written, in order to obtain a given sum from a bank ? 

What is meant by bank exchange? Repeat the form of a bill of 
exchange. Who is the drawer of a draft? The endorser? The 

eyee? The acceptor? What is an acceptance? What is an in- 
id bill of exchange? A foreign bill of exchange ? What is meant 
by a draft being payable at sight? 

What is meant hy profit and loss? How is gam or lees usually 
estimated? Give an example. 

What is equation of payments ? What is the rule ? 

What is exchange of currencies? What is the value of a dollar in 
English or sterling money ? In Canada ? What is its value in shil- 
lings and pence in the different states of the Union ? What is the par 
value of a pound sterling expressed in Federal money? What is the 
real value of the English pound in Federal money? What is meant 
by the premium of exchange? Give an example. What is the rule 
for reducing English or sterling money to Federal money? For re- 
ducing Federal money to English money? 

133. Analysis. 
Review Art &&. 

1. If 5J yards of cloth cost 63 cents, what will 7| yards, 
cost? 

Not*. One yard will cost ^r of 63 cents. Why? And 7f 
yards will cost V of ^ of 63 cents. Why ? 

2. If 3£ bushels of corn cost $1.95, what will 15$ bushels 
cost ? 19^ bushels ? 

3. If 25$ lb. of coffee cost $2.65, what will 3 J lb. cost ? 
5J lb. ? 

4. If 3yV lb. of butter cost 63 cents, what will 15J lb. 
cost? 25^10.? 

5. If 4i acres of land cost 955s how much will $100 toy? 
$150.25? $238|? 
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6. If | of a barrel of flour cost $2}, what is the cost of 5| 
barrels? 8j barrels? 

Note. 5f barrels Will cost ^ of f of Y of one dollar. Why t 

7. Bought 4| bushels of corn for $3} ; what will 8J bushels 
come to, at the same rate ? 3f bushels ? 10$ bushels ? 

8. If 5,V tons of hay cost $70.50, what is the price of 3^ 
tons? 14£ tons? 25^ tons? 

9. Sold 3f bushels of apples for $3$ ; what should be paid 
for 4$ barrels ? 3| barrels ? 8^ barrels ? 

10. If | of a ship is worth $3562, what is the whole ship 
worth? 

11. If | of f of a ship cost $3000, what is the whole ship 
worth ? f of the whole ? £ of the whole ? 

12. If f , •& and $- of an acre of land cost $375, what is the 
cost per acre ? 

13. A fanner sold 7 J bushels of corn at 62£ cents per bushel, 
and took his pay in molasses at 25 cents per gallon; how 
many gallons did he receive ? 

Note. Such exchanges of articles of commerce are called Barter* 
Specific rules for solving such questions are useless ; the general rule 
of common sense being sufficiently specific for the purpose. The 
same remark may apply to many arithmetical operations for which 
particular rules have been framed. 

14. How many bushels of wheat, at $1.12| per bushel, must 
be given in exchange for 254 yards of cloth, at $3$- per yard ? 

15. How many pounds of sugar, at 8| cents per lb., must be 
given for 28$ bushels of potatoes, at 62 J cents per bushel ? 

16. A farmer bought 34 sheep, at $ If apiece ; how many 
bushels of oats will pay for them, at 37$ cents a bushel ? 

17. What will 950 bushels of rye come to$ at f of a dollar 
per bushel? (100.) 

18. What will 856 bushels of potatoes come to, at 25 cents 
per bushel ? at 33 J cts. ? at 37J cts. ? at 50 cts. ? at 12J cts. ? 
at 75 cts. ? at 87| cts. ? (lOO and 101.) 

19. What will 250 acres of land cost, at £1 8s. 6d. per 
acre? (IOO.) at £3 9s. 5d.? f 

20. What will 35 cords 7 C. ft of wood come to, at $^ per 
cord? 
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21- h i» i *&& i of a certain number is 285. What is the 
number? 

22* ^ of a certain number exceeds f of it by 60. What is 
the number? 

23. Two persons start from the same place and travel in the 
same direction, one at the rate of 4f miles per hour, and the 
other at the rate of 5£ miles per hour ; how far apart will they 
be in 6 hours ? in 5J hours ? How far apart will they be m 
the same time, if they travel in opposite directions ? 

24. In how many hours will the above travellers be 50 
miles apart, if they travel in the same direction ? In how many 
hours, if they travel in opposite directions ? 

Note. Reduce the fractional parts of the answers to the following 
questions to the lowest denomination. 

25. A cistern has 2 pipes ; the first can fill it in 2 hours, 
and the second in 3 hours ; what part of it will each pipe fill 
in one hour ? What part of it will both pipes fill in one hour ? 
How. long will it take them both to fill it ? 

26. A cistern has 3 pipes ; the first .will fill it in 2 hours, 
the second in 3 hours, and the third in 4 hours; how long 
wffl it take them all to fill it ? ' 

27. If, in the last example, the first will fill the cistern in 2 
hours, the second in 3 hours, and the third will empty it in 4 
hours, in what time will the cistern be filled, if all are set run- 
ning together ? . 

28. A "reservoir has 4 pipes; the first will fill it in 3 hours, 
the second in 2 hours, the third in 1 an hour, and the fourth 
will empty it in f of an hour. If all were left open, in what 
time would the reservoir be filled ? 

29. A cistern has 4 pipes; the first will fill it in \ an 
hour, the second^ in J of an hour, the third in \ of an hour, 
and the fourth will empty it in £ of an hour. In what time will 
the cistern be filled, if all are left open together ? 

30. What sum of money at simple interest will amount to 
$ 1000 in 5 years, at 6 per cent. ? at 5 \ per cent. ? (1 1£.) 

31. At what rate per cent, simple interest will $1000 
amount to 81500 in 5 years ? in 8 years ? - 

32. In what time will $500 amount to $750, at 6 per cent, 
simple interest ? 

33. Bought a box of sugar for $40, but not proving so good 
as I expected, I sold it for $35; what per cent did I lose ? 

14 
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34. Sold a quantity of merchandise for 920 more than it 
coat, by which I gained 8 per cent. ; what was the cost of the 
merchandise ? What was it sold for ? 

35. William can do a piece of work in 3 hours ; with the 
assistance of John, he can do it in 1£ hours ; in what time can 
John do it alone ? 

II. 134. Miscellaneous Examples in Percentage. 

The following abbreviations are used in merchants' ac- 
counts, viz. — Bo't for bought; Co. for company; Mdse. for 
merchandise ; B. P. for bill of parcels ; Reed. payt. for received 
payment ; gro. for gross ; ea. for each ; ® for at. Shillings 
are usually expressed by an oblique line, thus / ; as 6/, for 6 
shillings ; b \$ for 5 shillings and 3 pence ; the time at which a 
sum of money falls due, on which the days of grace are allowed, 
is frequently expressed thus, March 8 /6, meaning by it that 
the time and grace expired March 6th. Per cent, is often 
expressed thus, a \ . 

Examples. 

1. What is the interest of $500.75 for 2 yr. 4 mo. 18 da M 
at 6 per cent. ? at 6J per cent. ? at 7 °\ ? at 7| °\ ? at 8J per 
cent. ? at 4£ per cent. ? at b\ °\ ? 

2. Concord, Fed. 27, 1848. 
For value received, I promise to pay William Coggswell, or 

order, $275.45, in 4 months, with interest afterward. 
Ao-g^r Solomon Paywell, • 



Endorsements. 



\ 



Aug. 15, 1848, reed, one hundred dollars. . 
Oct. 8, 1848, reed, fifty dollars. 
Jan. 17, 1849, reed, five dollars. 
April 12, 1849, reed, fifty dollars. 

What was due on the above note May 15, 1849 ? Perform 
it by both the legal rule and the common business rule. 

3. A merchant bought 5000 gallons of molasses at 20 cts. 
per gallon cash, and sold it immediately at 21 J cents. He 
received in pay a note payable in 4 months, for one half of the 
amount, and one at 6 months, for the remainder. Does ha 
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jgain or lose by the transaction, if he gets his notes discounted 
at the Tate of 6 per cent, per annum ? How much per cent ? 
How much does he gain or lose, if his notes are discounted ni 

9 per cent, per annum ? 

4/ A person disposes of 13 shares of bank stock, the par 
value of which is $100, at 2} °\ premium. How much 
does he realize for them, after paying the broker 25 cents per 
share for selling them? How much, if they are sold at a 
discount of 4} °\ ? Hew much, if at a premium of 12} per 
cent. ? 

5. How much railroad stock, that is 10 per cent above par, 
the par being $100, will pay a debt of $500 ? How much that 
is at a discount of 3 per cent. ? 4} ' °\ ? 15 °\ ? 23} % ? How 
much that is at a premium of 2} per cent ? 5f per cent ? 

6. William Nichols, of Baltimore, purchased of Stephen 
Goodhue, Boston, 25 hhds. of molasses, containing 3286 gal- 
lons, at 25 cents per gallon, cash. The charges are as follows-? 
Freight, $15.30; Drayage, $6.87; Storage, $5; Gauging, 
$1.50; Cooperage and Labor, $4.20; Advertising and Postage, 
$2 ; Insurance, $2.50 ; other expenses, $5*42. At what cash 
price per gallon must he sell it, in order to gain $100 on the 
whole ? to gain $75 ? to gain 5 per cent. ? 7} per cent ? 

7. Does the merchant gain or lose by selling his molasses 
at 28 cents per gallon, and how much ? How much at 
24 cents per gallon ? at 26} cents ? 

8. At what price per gallon, on a credit of 4 months, must 
the merchant in the last question sell his molasses to gain 
$100 ? At what price to gain 5 per cent. ? 

9. What must I pay for insuring my house for $800, and 
my Am and its contents for $1000, the premium being If per 
cent., pne dollar additional being charged for the policy ? . 

10. Sold corn at 60 cents per bushel, and by so doing lost 
10 per cent. ; at what price must I sell it in order to gain 10 
per cent ? 15 per cent ? 12} per cent. ? 

11. A Boston merchant buys in Baltimore 1000 barrels of 
flour at $4.50 per barrel, cash ; he pays for freight 25 eta. per 
barrel, other expenses $40.00, and sells it 30 days after the 
purchase at $5.25 per barrel, receiving in payment a note pay- 
able in 4 months. How much per cent does he gain, reckoning 
interest on the cost, and discount on the note at the rate of 7 
per cent, per annum ? 
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# 12. Bought 100 boxes of sugar, weighing 42,853 pounds 
gross, less 15 per cent, tare, at $8.75 per 100 lb., less 2£ per 
cent for cash. What was the cash price ? How much per 
100 lbs. ? 

13. At what price per lb. must the purchaser sell the above 
sugar, in order to gain 5 °/ on the purchase money ? 

14. What will 100 bags of pepper come to, weighing gross 
13,975 lb., tare 2 per cent., at $8.75 per 100 lb., less 4 */* for 
cash? 

15. My agent at Philadelphia informs me that he has sold 
for me 10 barrels of cloves, viz. : 

2 barrels, weighing gross 272 lb., tare 46 lb., at 25j cts. 

3 " " " 437 « " 87 " " 25 " 
5 " " " 730 " " 127J " " 24 " 

What are the net proceeds of the sale, after deducting 2 J j»r 
cent, on the* amount of sales for commission, and other chains 
amounting to $2.50? 

16. What will be the net proceeds of a draft payable at 
sight (116) for the amount of the above sales, exchange on 
Philadelphia being £ per cent. ? 

17. Sold 26,987 lb. of henm at $187.50 per ton of 2000 
pounds, less 3£ °\ for cash. What did it come to, after the 
discount? What would it come to, reckoning the ton at 2240 
pounds ? 

18. If the above hemp were sold on a note payable in 4 
months, what would be the cash proceeds of the sale, if the 
note were discounted at the rate of 8 per cent, per anpum, 
reckoning the ton at 2000 pounds ? at 2240 pounds ? 

19. A merchant in Boston owes £500 15s. 8d. in Liverpool; 
how much Federal money will purchase a bill for this amount, 
exchange being at a premium of*9j per cent.? How much 
if the premium be 8£ per cent. ? 8| per cent. ? 9§ per cent. ? 
(199.) 

20. A person in New York wishes to remit to London 
$1000 ; for how many pounds, shillings and pence must his 
bill be drawn, exchange being 84- per cent, premium ? 7} °L ? 

»*%? 10%? 
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21. PMladdpMa, Monk fr 1849. 
For value received, I promise to pay Moses Austin, or Older, 

five hundred dollars in three months ? 

9500.00. Joseph Psiims. 

What would be the proceeds of the above note, if discounted 
March 20th, at the rate of 1 per cent, per month ? at \\ per 
cent, per month ? at If °/ ? at 2 °/* ? 

22. Boiton, April 12, 1840. 
Messrs. Allen ic Thompson, 

BoH of William Marshall, 
5060 lb. Pork, a> 6} cts., a 2 mo., $ 

3075 lb. Beef, » 7J " " 2 " 
1575 lb. Bacon,*© 8 " " 3 " 

/ ! >■ 

Discount at 9 per cent, per annum, $ 

Reed. Payt., 

William Marshall, 
Per David R. Brewster. 

Note. The time for which the discount of the above bill is to be 
made is the time which will elapse before the equated time at whisk 
the whole bill is payable ; or, discount may be made on each hem 
separately. Do it by both methods. 

23. Cincinnati, March 10, 1840. 
William Gordon, Esq., 

Bo't of Jonathan Farmer, 
340 bush. Corn, <e> 25 cts., on a credit of 2 mo., $ 
3% " Wheat, " 60 « " " " " " " 
600 " Potatoes, " 12 " " " " " 3 «« 
2587 lbs. Pork, " 3J " " " « " 4 « 



What cash will pay the above bill, discounting at the rate 
of 10 per cent, per annum ? 
Mate the discount, and discharge the bill ; that is, receipt it. 

24 St J Louis, April 3, 1849. Thomas Williams buys of 
Theodore Smith 27 casks of Bacon, ® $10.50 ; 10 barrels of 
Beef, to % 1 ; 18 barrels of Lard, e> *10 ; 250 barrels of flour, 
* $9125. Smith allows 5£ per cent, discount for cash. 

Write a bill of parcels, and discharge it. 
. 14* 
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26. Boston, March 1, 1849, Joseph Johnson buys of Wm. 
Daniels, 3 hhds. Havana Sugar, 3840 lb., m 5£ cts. ; 6 bags 
Java coffee, 720 lb., ® \%\ cts.; 10 casks raisins, * $9.75; 
5 chests Y. H. tea, 450 lb., <© 65 cts., and gives in payment 
his note at 6 months. 

Write a bill of parcels, and receipt it Write a note for the 
amount, and find what the proceeds of it will be, discounting 
at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum. 

26. Samuel Taylor, Esq., to James Merchant, Dr., 
1848. 
Sept.28, For 2 pieces broadcloth, 50 yards, * $3.50. 
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The above goods were purchased on a credit of 4 months. 
The amount was settled by a note payable in 4 months from 
date, without interest till that time. What was the equated 
time for the date of the note ? Write the note, and upon the 
back of it write the following endorsements. (109, marginal 
note.) 

The following endorsements were made on the above note ; 
viz., Oct. 28, 1848, 8145.00. Nov. 20, 1848, $75. Jan. 10, 
1849, $200. March 12, 1849, $75. The balance was paid 
March 25, 1849. How much was it, allowing interest at the 
rate of 8 per cent: per annum ?~ 

Note. Get the amount of all the payments to the time of settle- 
ment ; then subtract the amount of all the payments at the time of set- 
tlement, from the amount of the note at the same time. 



Accounts Current. Interest Accounts. 

IL An Account Current is a statement of the mercantile 
transactions between two persons, arranged in the form of 
debtor and creditor, and exhibiting the state of their affairs up 
to any given date. 

• The term Dr. is used to indicate that the person toith whom 
the account is kept is debtor for the sums on the left, and the 
term Cr., to indicate that he is creditor for sums on the right. 
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The word To is employed to denote debtor, and the word By 
to denote creditor. The word current, as here used, indicates 
the present state of an account of continuous or successive 
transactions from one period to another, while other accounts, 
as bills of parcels, &c., embrace only particular transactions. 

Accounts Current are usually made up every six or twelve 
months, and it is the practice to charge interest on sums on the 
debtor side, that fall due before the time of making up the ac- 
count, and to aUow interest on sums on the creditor side, that 
fall due before the time of making up the account 

Accounts Current may be arranged and settled in different 
ways; viz., 1. The equated time may be found, at which the 
balance should be paid without loss of interest to either party. 
2. This balance may be paid at some other specified time, in- 
terest being added, if paid after, or discount deducted, if paid 
before, the equated time. Or, 3. The interest on each item, from 
the time it falls due to the time to which the account is made up, 
may be placed opposite to it, and the difference between the Dr. 
and Cr. sides carried to the proper sides of the Account Current 

The examples that follow will illustrate, these different 
methods. 

1. If A lends B $50 for 2 months without interest, how long 
should B lend A 25, to repay the favor ? 

Note. The interest of $50 for 2 months = the interest of $100 for 
1 month ; therefore, A must have the use of $25 of B's money as 
many months as there are times $25 in $100. Arts. 4 months. How 
Jong may A keep $75, to balance the favor? How long $200? 
$150? $100? $125? $500? 

2. A has had the use of $200 of B's money for 3 months 
without interest How long may B keep $50 of A's money, 
that neither party may lose any interest ? How long may JJ 
keep $75 of A's ? $150? $500? $1000? 

3. A owes B $10, payable June 15th ; B owes A $15, which 
fells due June 18th. When should B pay the balance of $5, 
that neither may lose any interest ? 

Note. On the 18th, A will have had the use of $10 of B's money 
for 3 days = $30 for 1 day. B may therefore keep the balance, $5, 
6 days after the 18th. Arts. June 24th. 

4. A owes B $15, which will be due June 15th ; B owes 
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A $10, payable June 18th. When ought A t© pay A© bakntfe 
without interest ? 

Note. If it is not paid before the 18th, A will have had the use 
of $15 of B's money for 3 days = 45 for $1 day, ox $5 for 9 days. B, 
therefore, should either receive the balance of $5 and 9 days 1 interest, 
on the 18th, or should receive the balance 9 days previous to the 18th. 
Arts. Jane 9th. 

From these examples we derive the following rule lor equa- 
ting an account so that neither debtor nor creditor shall be 
entitled to any balance of interest. 

Rule. Find the equated time of the Dr. and Or. sides; then multi- 
ply the sum first due by the number of days between the dates, and divide 
the product by the balance of the account ; the quotient unit be the equated 
time in days from the latest date ; to be reckoned backward, if the 
sum last due is the smaller ; to be reckoned forward, if the sum last due 
is the larger. 

5. A owes B 850, due Jan. 25th; B owes A $75, due Feb. 
4th. When ought the balance to be paid ? 

6. A owesB $75, due Jan. 25th; B owes A $50, due Feb. 
4th. When ought the balance to be paid ? 

7. The Dr. side of an account is $800, due April 1, 1849; 
the Cr. is $1000, due March 1, 1849. When should the bal- 
ance be paid ? When, if the Cr. were due May 1, 1849 ? 

8. The Dr. side of an account is $10050.75, due July 8, 
1850 ; the Cr. is $5582.50, due Sept 12, 1860. When should 
tile balance be paid ? When, if the Dr. were due Oct. 8, I860? 

9. William Symonds in account current with Joseph Watson. 



Dr. 






Cr. 


1848. 


1848. 






Jan. 16, To mdse. at 8 mo., $300.00 


June 1, 


^bw j ^^BH^wea 4 


$200.00 


« 27, " " "4 mo., 250.00 


" 25, 


(4 it 


300.00 


Mar. 12, « " "6 mo., 175.00 


July 18, 


(i (i 


250.00 


Apr. 1, " " " 3 mo., 200.00 









At what time should the balance of the above account be 
paid ? Ans. Dec. 23, 1848. 

Note. Find the equated time at which the Dr. items rail due, and 
also the equated time of the Cr. items, (190) ; then find the 
equated time for paying the balance, as in the preceding examples. 
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10. Samuel Roger? in account current with Joseph H. Carter. 
Dr. Or. 



1848* 

Apr. 1 , To mdse. at 8 mo. , $500.00 

" 34, " " cash, 360.00 

May 27, " " at 2 mo., 75,00 

June 15, " " "6 mo., 180.00 



1848. 

July 15, By cash, $400.00 

" 23, " " 300.00 

Oct. 15, " " 150.00 



What is the equated time for paying the balance of the 
above account ? Ans. Feb. 10, 1849. . 

11. If the account, example 9, were to be settled Jan. 1, 
1849, what sum would pay tne balance, reckoning interest at 
6 per cent, per annum ? 

•» 

Note. -Either find the amount of each item up to Jan. 1, 1849, 
(110, Ex. 3, 4, and 5,) or the value of the balance, $175, Jan. 1, 
1849 ; that is, the amount of $175 on interest for 9 days, at 6 percent. 
Do it by both methods. 

12. What sum would pay the balance of the account in 
example 10, Jan. 1, 1849, interest at 8 per cent ? (HO and 
113.) 

The following notes refer to the account current and interest 
account on the next page, and should have followed that ac- 
count ; but for want of room on that page they are placed here. 

Note 1. As W. F.'s note is not due till 1 month and 14 days after 

.Sept. 1, the interest for that time is not added in the Cr. column, but 

in the Dr. In making up interest accounts, the time and interest of 

such items are usually written in red ink. Hence, the entry on the 

Dr. side, " To interest on Cr. side in red." 

2. The interest of the Dr. items being more than that of the Cr., 
the balance of interest is to be added to the Dr. side of the account. 

3. Some merchants state the time ia days, and compute the interest 
by taking one sixth of the number of days as the interest in mills of 
$1 for the time. This method makes the interest more than the 
above. For example : the interest of $1000 from May 17, 1847, to 
Feb. 29. 1848 = 9 mo. 12 d., or 288 days, is #47, if the time be stated 
in months and days ; and $48, if the time be stated in days. But as 
the interest on both the Dr. and Cr. items is reckoned in the same 
manner, the balance of interest will generally be nearly the same by 
both methods. 

Copy upon paper the accounts on pages 166 and 167, stating the 
time in days, and find the balance of each account. 
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Questions. What is barter? What abbreviation do merchants 
use for bought? for company? for mercJumdise ? for bill of parcels* 
for received payment ? for grout for each ? for at ? How are shil- 
lings and pence expressed? the time at which a note falls due on 
which days of grace are allowed t How is per cent, often expressed! 
What is an account current? For what is the term Dr. used? the 
term Or. ? to? by ? What does the word current indicate t How often 
are accounts current usually made up ? What is the practice in regard 
to interest in soch accounts? In how many different ways may 
accounts current be arranged and settled! What is the first? the 
second? the third? What items are usually written iu red ink? 
What if the interest of the Br. items is more than that of the Cr.? 
What if that of the Cr. items is the larger? What is said of stating 
the time in dayB in computing the interest ? 

SECTION XIL— RATIO— PROPORTION. 

196« Ratio. 

Ratio is the relation which one quantity bears to another 
of the same kind, and expresses the part that one quantity 
is of another. Thus, £ expresses the relation of 3 to 5 ; it also 
expresses what part 3 is of 5. The two given numbers are 
called the terms of the ratio. The first term is called the ante- 
cedent, and the second the consequent. 

The ratio of one quantity to another is obtained by dividing 
the antecedent by the consequent. It is expressed either in the 
form of a common fraction, (86,) or the terms are written 
after each other with Jthe sign (-=-) expressing division between 
them. Thus, the ratio of 5 to 7, is written $, or 5 : 7, which 
is read, either, the ratio of 5 to 7, or, as 5 is to 7. 

Obs. In expressing a ratio, the sign (-=-) is usually written 
thus, ( : ), without the horizontal line between the dots. 

The question what is the ratio of 5 to 7 is the same as the 
question, what part of 7 is 5 ? (86.) 

If the terms of the ratio are not expressed in the same denom- 
ination, they must be reduced to the same denomination. 

When the terms of a ratio are not prime to each other, the 
ratio may be reduced to lower terms, just as common fractions 
may be reduced to lower terms. 

1. Write the ratio of 7 to 3 ; 8 to 5; 5 to 9; 9 to 16 ; 87 
to 160; 16 to 9. 

2. Write and deduce .to its lowest terms each of the follow- 
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ing ratios: 18 to 4; 4 to 16; 15 to 9; 25 to 15; 27 to 46; 
105 to 45; 800 to 150. 

3. What fraction expresses the ratio of 7 to 8? Of 15 to 
24? Of2$to3J? Of4}to6}? Offtof? 

Note. Reduce the fractions to a common denominator, and com- 
pare the numerators. Thus, the ratio ££ to Jf is the same an that 
of 15 to 18. 

4. Express in a common fraction the ratio of f to A; the 
ratio of |off to|; off to 7; of A to 3J ; of4ito7f. 

Note. $ = if ; A = H- The ratio of it to i$ isshesune 
as the ratio of 16 to 15. 

19T« Proportion. 

A pr o por t ion consists of two equal ratios. When four num- 
bers are so related to each other, that the first has die same 
ratio to the second that the third has to the fourth, they con- 
stitute a proportion. Thus the numbers 4, 5, 12, 15, form a 
proportion, because the ratio of 4 to 5 is equal to the ratio of 
12 to 15. The proportion may be expressed thus : 4 : 5= 
12 : 15; or, 4 : 5: :12 : 15; or $ = if ; which is read, 4 is to 
5 as 12 is to 15; or, 4 divided by 5 is equal to 12 divided by 
15. . 

The first and fourth terms of a proportion are called the 
extremes; and the second and third, the means. When the pro- 
portion is expressed in a fractional form, the numerator of the 
first fraction and the denominator of the second are the 
extremes, and the denominator of the first and the numerator 
of the second the means. In every proportion the product of 
the extremes is equal to the product of the means. In the 
above proportion 4 : 5 = 12 : 15, or | = -}§ ; the product of 
the extremes, 4X 15, is equal to the product of the means, 5 

X12. 

As the product of the extremes is always equal to the 

product of the means, we see that if the product of the means 

'be divided by one of the extremes, (97 9 ) the quotient will be 

the other extreme; and if the product of the extremes be 

divided by one of the means, the quotient will be the other 

mean. 

In questions in simple proportion, there are always three 
numbers or terms given, to find a fourth term or answer. Two 

15 
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of the given terms are of the same name or kind, and the other 
given tenn is of the same name or kind as the answer. 

Example. If 3 barrels of flour cost $18, how many dollars 
will 8 barrels cost ? 

In this example the dollars should have the same ratio to 
each other that the barrels have to each other ; viz., the ratio 
of 3 to 8. The proportion is written 3 : 8= 18 : Aru. ; and 
is read, 3 barrels is to 8 barrels as $18 is to the answer. And, 
since the product of the means divided by one extreme gives 

the other extreme, — « — = — = 48; or, by cancelling, 

6 

8 x 18 

— a — = 48, the 4th term, or answer. ^ 

Find the unknown terms in the following expressions. Can- 
cel, if possible, before performing the work. 

1. 1:7=9:—; 3:8 = 48:—; 6:12=8:—; 

4:16=12:-^.; 5:3 = 8:—; 18:15 = 27:—; 
150:80=95:—. 

2. g:4 = $.— ; 3J:20=7|:— ; 154 : 18*=25J 

3/4.7:5.03 = 12:—; 2.5 : 3.8=.5 : — ; .7:15 = 

1.3:—; f: 1.8=1.5:—. 

4. 3:7=—: 15; 25: 18=—: 1.3; 75: 1.3 = — : 
3.8. 

5. 5.1:— =9: 5|; 3.01: — =J:f; V:— =*& 

6. — : 5 = 18 : 25; — : 7.5= 15* : 18; — : 13= 

5:9. 

7. 3 barrels : 8 barrels= 815 : 8 — ; 6 lb. : 11 lb. = 25 
cts. : — ; 4 lb.* : 5 oz. = 15 cts. : — . 

Nqte. When the terms of a ratio are of different denominations, 
they Bust be reduced to the same denomination. 

(8.) 4 bu. : 9 bu. 3 pk. = 82.50 : — ; 3 yd. 2 qr. : 4 yd. 
3 qr.= 812.50: 8—. 

(9.) § yd. ; + qr. = 8f : 8 — ; fib. • 3$ lb. = 81A : ~ri 
fcwt :|qr. = 81.25-8— . 

• f , ' ' — 

* Avoirdupois. 
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19j8» Since a proportion consists of two equal ratios, and 
as ratio is the relation of two quantities of the same kind only, 
the third term must always be of the same kind as the fourth 
term or answer ; and the second must be either greater or less 
than the first, as the answer or fourth term is to be greater or 
less than the third term. Hence the following 

Rule for Simple Proportion. 

t 

Write the given member which is of the stone kind as the r equ i red 
fourth term or answer, for the third term of the proportion. Them 
consider whether the answer is to be greater or less than the third term; 
if it is to be greater, write the greater of the two remaining terms for 
the second, and the other for the first term; but if it is to & leu, write 
the less of the two remaining terms for the second term, and the other for - 
the first. 

Divide the product of the second and third terms by the first; the quo- 
tient will be the fourth term or answer. 

The first and second terms must be of the same denomination; the 
fourth will be of the same denomination as the third term. 

The learner should solve the following questions both by 
analysis (47) and by the rule for proportion. 

* 

1. If 9 yards of cloth cost 945, what will 15 yards cost I 

yd. yd. I I 

9: 15=45: — 

5 
15xtf „. 7R 



As the answer is to be in dollars, we make $45 the third term ; and 
as 15 yards will cost more than 9 yards, the second term mast be 
larger than the first. 

To perform this question by analysis, say, if 9 yards cost $45, 1 yd. 
will cost £, and 15 yards -^ of $45 = $75. 

2. If 6 men do a piece of work in 20 days, how long will it 
take 15 men to do it ? 

Note. As 15 men will do it in fewer days than 6 men, the less 
of these two numbers mast be the second term. 

3. If 8 acres cost 898.50, what will 360 acres cost? 

4. If 54 acres cost $2160, what will 9 acres cost ? 
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5. If 7 men do a piece of work in 95 days, in what tifoe 
will 5 men do it ? 

6. If 5 men do a piece of work m 35 days, in what time 
will 7 men do it? 

7. How many men will it take to do m 25 days the work 
that 5 men will do in 35 days ? 

8. If 7 pairs of boots cost $24.50, how many pairs will 
$94.50 buy? 

9. If 7 pairs of boots cost $2450, how mock will 27 pairs 
cost? 

10. If f of a barrel of floor cost $2.70, what will 17 barrels 
cost? , 

11. If 17 barrels of flour cost $107.10, how much will 
•2.70 buy? 

12. How many yards of cloth } yd. wide will line a cloak 
containing 10 yards that are { yd. wide ? ' 

13. If a cuW foot of water weighs 1000 02., how many 
pounds of water will a cistern contain that is 3 ft. wide, 6 ft 
long, and 5 ft. high ? How many in a cistern 4£ ft. wide, 2^ 
ft. high, and 6 ft. long? 

14. If the interest on a note at 6 per cent, is $125.15, what 
would be the interest at 5 per cent. ? 

15. If the interest at 6 per cent, were $52.95, at what rate 
per cent, would it be 861.77J ? 

16. If the rate per year is 7} per cent., in what time would 
it be 24 per cent. ? 

17. If a post 6£ feet high casts a shadow of 7£ feet, on 
level ground, how high is a steeple which at the same time 
casts a shadow of 187 ft. ? How long a shadow will a pole 
00 ft. high cast? 

18. Bought 48 yards of broadcloth for £33 1%, What are 
27 yards worth at that rate ? How many yards will £84 10s. 
buy? 

19. If 4 of a hhd. of molasses cost $12, what cost ? of a 
hhd.? 

3 

fyji 3 lit 9 81 

£ o 1 £ 6 

By Analysis. If f cost $12, £ would cost h and f would 
cost f of tit. I of a hhd. would cost | of f of $12 = $16£, 
Am. 
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20. If | of a bushel is worth 24 cents, what k ft of a 
bushel worth I 

21. If 3} lb. of pork cost 38 cts M what are 154 lb. worth? 

22. If 8 men mow 33f acres of grass in 18 aays, in how 
many days will they mow 28} acres I 

23. fitow much carpeting 1 J yd. wide will coyer a floor 6| 
yards long, and 3| yards wide ? 

24. If 8 men can mow a field in 3 days, by working 10 
hours per day, how long will it take them if they work only 9 
hours per day ? 

199« Compound Ratio. 

A CompouTtd Batio is the ratio of the product of two simple 
ratios. 

The ratio of 8 to 6 is f 

The ratio of 4 to 3is | 

The ratio compounded of these is 32 to 15=f f=£ X ♦• 

A compound ratio is reduced to the form of a simple ratio 
by multiplying the corresponding terms together. 

1. Seduce to a simple form each of the following compound 
ratios. 

3:6) 

4 ; 7 J ' 

130* Compound Proportion. 

Compound Proportion is the equality of two ratios, 
one of which is compound and the v other simple. Thus, 

]* \ 5 I = 3 : 8| is a compound proportion. After reducing 

the compound ratio to a simple one, the proportion becomes a 
simple proportion. 

Reduce the following compound proportions to simple ones, 
and find the unknown term of the last ratio. 

If the antecedents or first terms have factors common to the 
consequents or second terms, or to the third term, they should 
be cancelled before multiplying and dividing, 

15* 
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(1.) j>-!*] = 4:-; Am. 15:56 = 4:l4H- 

3 : 7 J™ 50 • — ' 16: 12 i — LSm » . 



<2.)jj*}=8 _; 5 :8i =3i:_; 



2:5f = 4:-; f : .f{=f:_. 

10.9) *' f) 

3. If 8 horses eat 70 bushels of oats in 5 weeks, in what 
iixhe will 7 horses eat 40 bushels ? 

40 bushels will last f# as long as 70 bushels, or f# of 5 

fat. bu. wks. wftt. 

weeks. This is expressed by the proportion 70 : 40 = : 5 — . 
40 trashek will last 7 horses $ as long as it will last 8 horses, 
or f of f# of 5 weeks. This is expressed by the proportion 

W» It. 

7 : 8 = $-£ of 6 weeks : — weeks. 

As the answer does not depend upon either of the ratios 

alone, but upon both combined, me two ratios 70 : 40, and 7 : 8 

may be written together, and then reduced as in the above 

70 • 40 ) 
examples ; thus, ~ ; g > =* 5 : — ; which being reduced, 

gives 49 i 32 = 5 weeks : — - weeks. 

As questions in simple proportion have three terms given to 
find a fourth, so in compound proportion five, seven, or some 
other odd number of terms, are given to find a sixth, or an 
eighth term, &c. 

Rule for Compound Proportion. Write that number for the third 
term which is of the same hind as the answer. Then take the other 
quantities in pairs, or two of a kind, and arrange them as in simple pro- 
portion. Reduce the compound proportion thus formed to the form of 
a simple proportion, and find the fourth term as in simple proportion. 

4. If 7 men build 84 rods of wall in 12 days, by working 12 
hours a day, how many men can build 100 rods in 5 days, 
working 10 hours a day ? 
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1 2 



fcrd. 
20 h. 



1 



12 h. 




24 = 1 : 24 men. 



7 men is pat for the 3d term, being of the same kind as the answer. 
It will take more men to build 100 rods than to build 84 ; therefore 
100 rods should be put for the 2d term. It will take more men to build 
it in 5 days than in 12 days ; therefore 12 days must be the 2d* term. 
It will take more men to build it by working 10 hoare a day than by 
working 12 hours a day ; therefore 12 hours must be the 2d term of 
the ratio. 

• 
Solve the following questions both by proportion and by 
analysis. (47 and IMF.) 

5. If 14 men build 84 rods of wall in 3 days, how long will 
it take 20 men to build 300 rods ? 

6. If 24 horses eat 126 bushels of oats in 36 days, how 
many bushels will 32 horses eat in 48 days ? 

7. If 4 men build a wall 10 ft. long, 6 ft. high, 2 ft. thick, in 
6 days, how long will it take 12 men to build one 100 ft. long, 
8 ft. high, and 3 ft. thick? 

8. If $200 gain $12 in 12 months, what will $500 gain in 
8 months ? 

9. If 7 men, working 9 hours a day, dig a ditch 210 ft. long, 
3 ft. wide, and 4 ft. deep, in 4 days, in what time will 35 men, 
working 12 hours a day, dig a ditch 430 feet long, 4 feet wide, 
and 5 feet deep ? 

10. If 4 men can build 38£ rods of wall in 3£ days, how 
long will it take 9 men to build 123££ rods ? 

11. If 75 men, workings 10 hours a day, in 25 days grade 
175 rods of rail-road, how many men will it take to grade 448 
rods in 40 days, working 12 hours per day ? 

12. If the carriage of 10 boxes of sugar, weighing each 420 
lb., \6 miles, cost $5, what would the carriage of 15 boxes, 
each weighing 450 lb., cost for 60 miles ? 

13. A person undertook to perform a piece of work in 8 
days with 15 men, but at the end of 6 days, found $ of it un- 
finished ; how many more men must he employ to finish it at 
the set time ? 

14. If a footman, when the days are 14 hours long, can travel 
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276 miles in 16 days, in how many days can he travel 862 
miles, when the days are but 12 hows long? 

15. A garrison of 500 men have provisions for 15 weeks, at 
the rate of 18 oz. per day to each man; how many men wiH 
the same provisions maintain for 10 weeks, allowing each man 
only 12 oz. per day? 

16. If a bar of iron 6 feet long, 3 inches broad, and 2 inches 
thick, weighs 72 pounds, what will a bar weigh that is 4 feet 
long, 2 inches wide, and 1J inch thick? 

17. If 248 men in 5 days of 11 hours each can dig a trench 
230 yards long, 3 wide, and 2 deep, in how many days of 9 
hours long will 24 men dig a trench 420 yards long, 5 wide, 
and 3 deep? . 

18. The par value of the pound sterling being $4$, how 
many dollars will pay a debt of £450, the rate of exchange on 
England being at a premium of 8 J per cent. ? at 9£ per cent ? 
. 19. How many pounds sterling are equal to $1000, the pre- 
mium of exchange being 8 £ per cent. ? 9£ per cent. ? 

131* The terms of a proportion may be distinguished into 
causes and effects. Thus, in the last Art., example 11th, men, 
days and hours may be regarded as causes, and rods as the 
effect produced by those causes. So, in example 12th, boxes, 
pounds and miles may be classed together as causes, and the 
money expended as the effect. In example 15th, all the terms 
may be classed as causes ; the effect produced upon the men 
who consumed the provision not being expressed in numbers. 

1. If 6 men build a wall 20 feet long, 6 feet high, and 4 feet 
thick, in 16 days, by working 10 hours per day, in how many 
days will 24 men build a wall 200 feet long, 8 feet high, and 6 
feet thick, by working 12 hours per day ? 

The statement of die above question by proportion is as fol- 
lows: 



24 men ; 


; 6 men 






20 ft. 


: 200 ft. 






6 ft. 


; 8 ft. 


► : 16 days. : 


— days. 


4 ft. ! 


: 6 ft. 






12 hours ! 


10 hoars 




\ 



In this example 6 men, 16 days, and 10 hours, are the first set of 
causes, and 24 men, — days, and 12 hours, the second ; 20 feet, 6 
feet, and 4 feet, are the first set of effects, and 200 feet, 8 feet, and 
6 feet, the second. 
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£mce in every proportion the product of t|ie extreme terms 
is equal to the product of the mean terms, we see, by the above 
statement, that the product of the first set of causes multiplied 
by the second set of effects, which are the numbers constituting 
the mean terms, is equal to the product of the second set of 
causes multiplied by the first set of effects, which are the num- 
bers constituting the extreme terms. That is, the two products 
of each cause, or set of causes, by the opposite effect, or set of 
effects, are equal to each other. If, therefore, the terms are 
arranged so that each set of causes shall be in the same column 
with the opposite effects, we shall, by making the numbers in 
the column that contains the blank or unknown quantity fac- 
tors of a divisor, and those in the other column factors of a div- 
idend, obtain the answer. The terms may be arranged thus : 



men 
2 1$ days 
10 hours 


3 ) 

fyL men 1 
— days [ 
H hours J 


10 400 feet 
$feet 
((feet 


$0 feet ' 
feet > 
t feet 



8 

c 

CD 

<D 

GO 



We first write the first set of 
causes on the left of a vertical line, 
toward the top, and the corre- 
sponding set of effects on the oppo- 
site side of the line, toward the bot- 
<* torn. We then write the second 
a* set of causes opposite to the first 
§■ set, on the right of the vertical 
line, and the second set of effects 
on the left of the vertical line, op- 
posite to the first. The numbers 
on the left of the line are factors 
of the dividend, and those on the right, containing the blank, are fac- 
tors of the divisor. After cancelling equal factors in the divisor and 
dividend, we multiply the remaining factors and perform the division. 

2. If I pay 840 for the carriage of 5| cwt. 150 miles, what 
must I pay for carrying 7^ cwt. 64 miles ? 



200 -S- 3 = 66§ days. 



$40 




€40 

18 H 

64 

4 




64 


5| cwt. 
150 miles 


23 

m 5 

7 










805)18432 

•22.* 


»Hi Ant. 



The mixed numbers may be changed to improper fractions. Trans- 
fmmg the denominators or fractional quantities to the opposite column, 
it the same as mtduplyiag each column by the same numbers, which 
does not alter their relation to each other. (74«) 



{ 
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Note. Li writing down die terms of the proportion, either cause 
or either effect may be first written ; it will make no difference in the 
result. It is generally most convenient to write the terms just as they 
occur in the question, taking care that each cause and its effect be on 
opposite sides of the vertical line. 

"AH the terms acting, producing, or consuming, are causes; 
▼is., men, homes, Urns, capital, length, breadth, tltkkness, or parts of a 
compound, &c. <£ffects are the result or consequence of said causes ; 
vis., work, wages, interest, superficial and solid contents, &c. By 
fixing these distinctions in the memory, the student will soon be able 
to apply the criterion with ease and certainty." — Plain Calculator, 

BY JOERRES. 

3. If 6 oxen in 8 days eat 5 acres of grass, how many acres 
will serve 12 oxen 96 days ? . " ■ 

4. If the interest of $500 for 3$ years be 8105, what would 
be the interest of $1020 for 5J years, at the same rate per 
cent. ? 

5. Six men, by working 8 days, 10 hours a day, can do } 
of a piece of work ; in how many days will ten men do $ of the 
same work, working 9 hours a day ? 

6. If a rectangular cistern, 7 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 6 
"feet deep, hold 13125 pounds of water, how much will a cistern 
hold that is 10 \ feet long, 7$ feet wide, and 9 feet deep ? 

7. What principal at 6 per cent will yield $15.50 interest, 
in 2} years ? 



Statement. $100 



2*yr. 



$15.50| $6. 

8. In what time will the interest of $500.75 amount to 
$35.75, at 6 per cent. ? 

9. At what per cent, must $1000 be put on interest, in order 
to yield $192.50 in 3} years ? 

10. How much flour at $6.87j- per barrel, must be given 
for 150 bushels of corn at $0.62} per bushel ? 

11. If a staff 5 £ feet long cast a shadow 8£ feet long, how 
high is the steeple which, at the same time, casts a shadow of 
175 feet? 

Note. Let the pupil perform examples in both simple and 
pound proportion, by this method, till he can perform them, 
facility. 
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• Arbitration of Exchange. Chain Rule. 

1. If one barrel of flour is worth 4 barrels of apples, and 2 
barrels of apples are worth 8 bushels of com, and 5 bushels of 
corn are worth 6 bushels of potatoes, and one bushel of pota- 
toes is worth 50 cents, how many barrels of flour will $25 
buy ? How much are 4 barrels of flour worth ? 

Questions like the above may be readily solved by the rule 
of cause and effect, (Art. 131,) by placing each effect opposite 
to its cause, and making/each effect of the same denomination 
with the next cause. 

Note. The first numbers in each part of the question are called 
antecedents, and may be regarded as causes; the following ones are 
called consequents, and may be regarded as effects. 

OPERATION. 

Causes, or Antecedents. Effects, or Consequents. 



1 bbl. flour. 
$ " apples. 
5 bush. corn. 
1 " potatoes. 



fc barrels apples. 
8 bush. corn. 
6 " potatoes. 
$.$0 .02. 
— barrels flour. 



-T- 1.92= 2£f barrels, the answer. 

In the first question, viz., how many barrels of flour will $25 buy, 
the unknown quantity is an effect or consequent ; the blank is there- 
fore in the column of consequents, the numbers in which are factors 
of the divisor ; the antecedents being factors of the dividend. 



1 bbl. flour. 
% " apples. 
$ bush. corn. 
1 " potatoes. 



£ barrels apples. 

8 bush. corn. 

6 " potatoes. 

$.$0.10. 

4 barrels flour. 



$38.40 Answer. 

In the second question, viz., how much are 4 barrels of flour worth, 
the unknown quantity is a cause or antecedent ; the blank is there- 
fore in the column of antecedents, the numbers in which are factors 
of the divisor ; the consequents being factors of the dividend. 



\ 
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2. If 10 barrels of flour can be bought for 54 buafeels of 
wheat, and 9 bushels of wheat tor £0 bushels of corn, and 12 
bushels of corn for 10 bushels of rye, and 5 bushels of rye for 
$3.50, how many barrels of flour can be bought for $50 ? How 
much are 18 barrels worth ? 

Note. Cancel equal factors before multiplying. 

3. If 15 oranges are worth 35 lemons, and 7 lemons are 
worth 12 apples, and 18 apples are worth 10 pears, and 8 
pears are worth 15 peaches, and 3 peaches are worth 2 ce,nts, 
what are 10 oranges worth ? How many oranges will 40 cents 
buy? 

Debts due in foreign countries are often paid through the 
medium of a number of persons residing in different countries. 
The method of changing the currency of one country into that 
of another, through the medium of one or more intervening 
currencies, is called Arbitration of Exchange. 

The method of operation is the same as for the above ques- 
tions. 

4. If 1 French crown is equal to 80 pence o/ Holland, and 
40 pence of Holland to 24 pence of England, and 20 pence of 
England to 35 pence of Hamburg, and 60 pence of Hamburg 
to 1 florin of Frankfort, how many florins of Frankfort are equal 
to 100 French crowns ? 

5. A merchant in New York wishes to pay £1000 in Lon- 
don ; how many dollars will pay the amount, if he sends his 
money to Paris at 5 francs 15 centimes to the dolLa?, and 
thence to London at 25 francs 80 centimes for £1 ? 

6. Which is best for the merchant, to buy a bill on London, 
exchange being at a premium of 9 J per cent., (lSSE',) to pay 
the debt named in the last question, or to remit his money 
through Paris, as there proposed ? How many dollars is the 
difference ? 

Nora. The questions in Art. 138 to 133 should he per* 
formed by Analysis, as well as by the specific rules given for solving 
them. 

Questions. What is ratio, and what does it express? Give an 
example. What are the terms of a ratio? What is the first term 
called ? the second 1 How is the ratio of one quantity to another ob- 
tained? How is ratio expressed? Give examples. What must be 
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done if the terms are not in the. same denomination? How may a 
ratio be reduced to its lowest terms ? 

What is a proportion ? When do four numbers, form a proportion ? 
In what different ways may a proportion be expressed ? Which terms 
of a proportion are called extremes? Which are called means? 
What products are always equal to each other? To what is either 
mean equal? To what is either extreme equal? Why? What are 
given and what is required in questions in simple proportion ? Which 
terms must be of the same kind? When must the second term be 
greater than the first? When less? Repeat the rule for simple pro- 
portion. 

What is a compound ratio ? How may a compound ratio be re- 
duced to the form of a simple ratio ? 

What is compound proportion ? How may a compound proportion 
be reduced to the form of a simple proportion V In what terms may 
equal factors be cancelled ? What are given and what is required in 
questions in compound proportion ? What is the rule for compound 
proportion ? 

Into what may the terms of a proportion be distinguished ? Give 
examples. In statements by cause and effect, what products are 
always equal ? How do we write down the terms in solving ques- 
tions by this method ? Which column of numbers constitutes the di- 
visor ? Which the dividend ? What may be done if any of the terms 
are fractions or mixed numbers? Which terms should be written 
first ? What terms are causes ? What are effects ? 

How are debts due in foreign countries often paid ? What is meant 
by arbitration of exchange? How may questions in arbitration of 
exchange be solved? Of what denomination should each effect be? 

133. Partnership. 

Sometimes two or more persons unite together for the trans- 
action of business. Such a union is termed a partnership. 
The association thus formed is called a firm, or house. The 
money or capital employed is called cdpital, or stock. The 
process by which partners divide their gain or loss is some- 
times called fellowship. 

1. A and B form a partnership. A furnishes $300 of the stock, 
and B $500 ; they gain $80. How shall the gain be. divided between 
them? 

It is evident that they should share the gain in proportion to the 
stock each furnished ; therefore, as A furnished | of the stock, he 
should have § of the gain ; and as B furnished § of the stock, he 
should have $ of the gain. 

9. Three men hire a pasture for $48. , A pastures 4, B 5, and C 3 
horses. What part of the whole stock did each furnish ? What must 
each pay ? 

16 
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3. A, B and C formed a partnership. A furnished $45&, 
B $500, and C $600. What part of the whole stock did each 
furnish ? They gained $248. What part of the gain belongs 
to each ? How many dollars ? If they lose $93, what part of 
the loss must each sustain ? How many dollars ? 

4. A bankrupt owes $980; viz., to A $420, to B $350, 
and .to G $210. What part of his effects must each receive? 
How many dollars should each receive if the bankrupt is worth 
$840? How much if he is worth $280? 

Rule by Proportion. As the whole stoek is to each man's stock, so 
is the whole sum to be divided to each man's share of it. 

Note. Perform ail the examples in this Art. both by Analysis and 
Proportion. 

6. A, B, C, and D send a vessel to the West Indies. A fur- 
nishes $1600 of the cargo, B $1800, G $2550, and D $1200. 
They gain $2288. What per cent of the money invested do 
they gain ? How many dollars of the gain belong to each ? 

6. Divide $850 among 5 men, so that their shares shall be 
in the proportion of 6, 5, 4, 3, and 2, respectively, (that is, so 
that the first shall have 6 as often as the second has 5, &c.) 
What is the share of each ? 

7. Divide $75 between 2 persons, so that A shall have $} 
as often as B has $|. 

Note. A lias £ as often as B has f . Their shares are therefore 
as the nnmbets 3 and 3. 

8. Divide $345 between 3 persons, in the proportions of }, 

9. Divide $750 among 4 men, in shares which are in the 
proportion of J, f, $, and f . 

10. A and B hire a pasture, for which they pay $20. A's 
horse was in the pasture 13 £ weeks, and B's 15f weeks. 
What proportion of the whole should each pay ? How many 
dollars ? 

11. A bankrupt is worth $10,000; his debts amount to 
$12,500. How much shall a creditor receive to whom he 
owes $500 ? 

12. A bankrupt wishes to pay a dividend of $1000 among 
four of his creditors. How much can he pay to each, if he 
owes A $400, B $750, G $575, and D $825? 
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134. When the Stocks are emploted for Unequal Times. . 

1. A and B form a partnership for 8 months. A furnishes 
f $500 at the first. B at first furnishes but 8100, but in 2 

months he furnishes $600 more. What part of the gain be- 
longs to each ? 

m 

A's $500 for 8 months « $4000 fori month. 
B's 100 " 8 " = 800 " " " 
B's «00 "6 " = 3600 " " " 

It is, therefore, as if A furnished $4000 for 1 month, and B $4400 
for 1 month. As A famished $$$} = ^ of the stock, he should 
have £$ of the gain ; and as B furnished $£$$ = H of the stock, 
he should have ^f of the gain. 

Analyze the following in the same manner. Solve them aba by 
Proportion. 

, Rule. Multiply each man's stack by its time; then, as the sum of 
the products is to each man's product, so is the whole gain or loss to each 
man's share of it. 

2. A and B hire a pasture for $50. A pastures 3 cows for 
8 weeks, and B 5 cows for 7 weeks. What part of the rent 
should each pay ? How many dollars ? 

3. Three persons in company contract to build a bridge. A 
employs 15 men for 16 weeks, B 20 men for 21 weeks, and C 
30 men for 24 weeks. They gain $1500. How much of the 
gain should each have ? * ' . 

4. April 1, 1848, A commenced trade, with a capital of 
$1000. July li he admits B as a partner, who furnishes 
$1500. C is admitted Aug. 1, with a capital of $800. Their 
gains for the year ending April 1, 1849, amount to $1500. 
What part of the gain bebngs to each ? 

5. Jan. 1, 1849, A, B, and C form a partnership for one year, 
each contributing $2000. April 1st, A withdraws $500. 
May 1st, B withdraws $600, and C adds $800 more. Aug. 
1st, C with draws $1000, and A furnishes $900 more. If they 
gain $2500, how much of it shall each have ? 

6. A, B, and G contract to grade 5 miles of railroad. A 
employs 25 men for 3 J months, B 35 men for 2| months, and 
C 40 men for 3± months, They lose by the job $875. How 
much should each contribute to make good the deficiency ? 
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v 13ff« Analysis. 

1. A man performed a journey of 162 miles, going twice 
as far the second day as he Hid the first, and three times as 
far the third day as he did the second. How far did he travel 
each day ? 

2. Divide the number 152 into three such parts that the 
second may be three times the first, and the third five times . 
the second. 

3. A, B and C entered into partnership. 'A contributed a 
certain sum, B 21 times as much, and C as much as A and B 
both. How much did each contribute, the whole amount being 
$4200? 

4. A man owns a carriage that cost him 4 times as much 
as his horse, and both together $600. What did each cost? 

5. A man hired an equal number of men and boys, giving 
each boy 25 cents and each man $1 per day; how many 
of each does he employ, if their daily wages amount to • 
$11.25? 

6. A man hired a certain number of men and 3 times as 
many boys, agreeing to pay each boy 30 cents a day, and each 
man $1.25; how many of each were there, if their weekly 
wages amounted to $103.20? 

7. A mechanic hired a certain number of men at $1 per 
day, } as many at 75 cents, and J as many at 50 cents. What 
was die number of each, the daily wages of the whole being 
$21? 

8. A, B, and C, meeting on the road, agreed to dine together. 
A furnished 5 loaves, B 3 loaves, and C, having no bread, paid 
8 pieces of money for his share; How should the money be 
divided between A and B ? 

9. A laborer received $1.25 for «very day he worked, and 
forfeited his wages and 3<\ cents more every day he was idle. 
He was idle one day in a week, and received $47.20. How 
long was he employed ? 

10. A father's age is 5 times his son's, and the sum of their 
ages is 42 years. How old is each ? 

11. A farmer bought cows, calves and sheep, of each an 
equal number, for $156 ; he gave $30 apiece for cows, $5$ for 
calves, and $3 J for sheep. How many of each did he buy ? 

12. A farmer bought cows, calves and sheep, for $337.50; 
he gave $30 apiece for cows, $5| for calves, and $3$ for 
sheep. There were 3 times as many calves as cows, and 
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twice as many sheep as calves. How many of each did he 
buy? 

13. Divide the number 336 into four such parts that the 
second shall be twice the first, the third 2\ times as much 
as the first and second, and the fourth as much as the other 

three. 

*k 

Note, The parts are as the numbers 2, 4, 15 and 21. Why? 

14. The greater of two numbers is 7) times the less, and 
flie sum of the numbers is 204. What are the numbers ? 

15. A spendthrift, after spending § of his money and } of 
the remainder, had $500 left. How much had he at first? 




long 
gether ? 

17. Three fifths of a certain number exceed § of it by 27(k 
What is the number ? 

18. If it takes a man 3J days to perform a piece of work, 
working 9 \ hours per day, how long will it take him to per- 
form it if he works lOf hours per day ? 

19. If 9 men mow 10 acres of grass in a day, how much 
will 15 men mow in 3 J days ? 

20. Bought 978 pounds of sugar, at 8| cents per lb. ; for | 
of which paid in potatoes at 45 cents, and the rest in cash. 
How much cash and how many potatoes did I pay ? 

136* Miscellaneous Exercises in Section XII- 

1. What is the ratio of 8§ to 5/ F ? Of 3^ to 75A ? 

2. What is the ratio of 8.3 to 9.75 ? Of 5.47 to 3.3 ? 

3. Express the ratio of .87 to .087 ; of .00015 to .19, and re- 
duce the ratios to their lowest terms. 

4. Express in a simple form the ratio compounded of 8 : 7, 
and 15 : 4. 

5. Express in a simple form the ratio compounded of 8§ : 7 J, 
and \b\ : 4&. 

6. What is the fourth term of this proportion — 8 J : 7 J : : 

25:—? 

7. If 1000 bricks will build a wall 9 inches broad, 26 feet 
long, 4 feet high, how many will build a wall 18 inches broad, 
130 feet long, and 6 feet high ? 

16* 
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8. If an iron bar 2 feet long, 3 inches broad, and 1 inck 
thick, weighs 18 lb., what will be the weight of another bar of 
iron, which is 7 feet long, 6 inches broad, and 3£ thick ? 

9. How many men will build a wall 240 yards long, 6 feet 
high, and 3 feet thick, in 8 days, when 7 men can build 
another wall 40 yards long, 4 feet high, and 2 feet thick, in 
32 days ? 

10. A person engaged to complete a portion of railway 490 
yards long in 38 days, and for that purpose hired 60 men; but 
at the end of 22 days, he finds no more than 210 yards fin- 
ished. How many additional men must he employ, to complete 
the work in the stipulated time ? 

11. A, B, and C contract to build a railroad for $9150. A 
employs 20 men 60 days, B 30 men 50 days, and C 60 men 
55 days, and he is to receive $150 for superintending the 
work. How much should each man receive ? 

12. Three men purchase a vessel. A pays f^- of the cost, 
B f, and C the remainder, which was $1150. What was 
0*8 share, and how much did A and B pay ? 

13. If 10 barrels of flour can be bought for 45 bushels of 
wheat, and 15 bushels of wheat for 25 bushels of corn, and 24 
bushels of corn for 20 bushels of rye, and 18 bushels of rye for 
$12.75, how many barrels of flour can be bought for $100 ? 

14. If 25 lb. at New York are equal to 22 lb. at Nuremburg, 
and 88 lb. at Nuremburg are equal to 92 lb. at Hamburg, and 
46 lb. at Hamburg are equal to 49 lb. at Bourdeaux, how many 
pounds at New York are equal to 98 lb. at Bourdeaux ? 

15. Six merchants trade after this manner. A puts in 
$250 for 6 months, and $300 for 4 months ; B puts in $450 
for 8 months ; C puts in $800 for 5 months, and $500 for 4 
months ; D puts in $200 for 7 months, and $500 for 5 months ; 
£ puts in $1500 for 10 months, $500 for 2 months, and $300 
for 5 months. Their whole gain is $1000. What part of it 
shall each have ? 

16. A commences trade Jan. 1st, with a capital of $1000. 
April 1, he admits B as a partner, with a capital of $800. 
Their profits at the end of the year are $650. What is each 
person's share of the gain, after paying to A a salary of $350, 
and deducting interest at 6 per cent, on each person's capital? 
How much of the whole profits must each receive? 

^ Note. A's interest is $60 ; his salary $350. B's interest is $34. 

Deducting these sums from $650, there remain $206, to be divided in 
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the ratio of § to f, (134,) which gives for A's net profit $198.75 ; 
for B's, $77.25. A's net profit, $138.75, -+- his salary, $360, + his 
Interest, $60, = $538.75. B's net profit, $77.25, -f- his interest, $34, 
~ $111.25. 

m 

17. A, B, and C enter into partnership. A at first con- 
tributes $500, and. in 3 months afterward $250 more; B 
contributes at first $650, but at the end of 6 months he with- 
draws $200 ; G at first puts in $375, and at the end of 7 
months $400 more. At the end of the year they find they 
have gained $875 ; $275 of which belongs to A for transacting 
the business. How much of the whole gain must each 
receive? 

18. Four men own a saw-mill. A paid $1000, B $1600, 
G $1750, and D $2250. What is their yearly income from the 
investment, if the mill rents for $600, the taxes and other 
expenses being $150.50? What per cent, do they realize per 
annum on the money invested ? 

SECTION Xm. — ALLIGATION. 

1ST. Alligation is of two kinds, Medial and Alter- 
nate. 

Alligation Medial is the process by which we find the 
average or mean value of a mixture composed of several dif- 
ferent ingredients, when the value and quantity of each are 
given. 

1. A grocer mixes 12 lb. of sugar worth 8 cents per lb., 
with 15 lb. worth 10 cts. per lb. What is 1 lb. of the mixture 
worth? 

12 lb. at 8 cts. per lb. are worth $0.96, 

15 lb. at 10 cts. " " " " $1.50, 



27 lb. are worth $2.46 ; therefore, 1 lb. is 

worth ^V of $2.46. 

Rule. Divide the total value of the quantities by the sum of 
/he quantities. 

2. If 15 bushels of oats worth 45 cts. per bushel, 10 bush- 
els of rye worth 60 cts., and 12 bushels of barley worth 50 cts. 
per bushel, be mixed together, what will 1 bushel of the mix- 
ture be worth ? 

3. A goldsmith melted 3 oz. of gold of 18 carats fine^ with 
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b os. 90 carats fine, and 4 oz. 21 carats fine, with 2 os. of aUay. 
What wis the fineness of the mixture? 

Note. A carat is ^ of any quantity of gold. Gold 18 canto 
fine is £j- pure gold ; the rest is of some baser metal, which is re- 
garded as of no value. 

4. What is the average length of 22 pieces of cloth, of 
which 5 pieces measure 20J yards each, 8 pieces 20} yards 
each, 6 pieces 21 yards each, and 3* pieces 21 J yards each ? 

5. A composition is made of 18 lb. of tea at 66 cents per lb., 
with 20 lb. at 75 cents, and 16 lb. at 78 cents per lb. What 
is the worth of 3 lb. of this mixture ? 

1SS* Alligation Alternate is the process by which we 
find what quantity of each of several ingredients, whose values 
are given, will compose a mixture of a given rate. 

1. In what proportions must I mix barley worth 50 cts. and 
oats worth 40 cts. per bushel, that the mixture may be worth 
47 cents a bushel ? 

Note. I must mix them so as to gain just as much on the oats ss 
I lose on the barley. I gain 7 cts. for every bushel of oats I use, and 
as I lose but 3 cents on 1 bushel of barley, I must use as many bush- 
els of barley as there are times 3 in 7, or 2J. I must therefore use 9} 
bushels of barley to 1 of oats, or 7 of barley to 3 of oats ; for the ratio 
of 2\ to 1 = the ratio of 7 to 3. (196.) 

Analyze the following examples in the same manner. 
Prove your answers to be correct, by Alligation MediaL 

2. In what proportions must a grocer mix sugars worth 8 
and 12 cts. together, to make a mixture worth 11 cts. ? 10 cts.? 
9 cts. ? 

In making a mixture worth 11 cts., he will gain 3 cents on 
1 lb. at 8 cents; but he must use 3 lb. at 12 cts., to lose 3 cents. 
Ans. 1 lb. at 8 cents to 3 lb. at 11 cents. 

3. In what proportions must wine that costs 80 cents per 
gallon, and water, be mixed together, to reduce the price of the 
wine to 75 cts. per gallon? 70 cts.? 50 cts.? 60 cts? 
85 cts. ? 

4. In what proportions must a grocer mix wines at 50 cts. 
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and 60 cts. per gallon, with water, that the value of the mix- 
ture may be 45 cts. per gallon ? 40 cts.? 35 cts.? 37 1 cts.? 

Note. To make a mixture at 45 cents per gallon, by using 1 gal- 
lon of water, he gains 45 cento ; on 1 gallon of wine at 50 cento, ho 
will lose 5 cents ; and on 1 gallon at 60 cents, he will lose 15 cento. 
He may therefore use 1 gallon at 50 cents, and 2f at 60 cento, to 1 
gallon of water ; or 1 at 60 and 6 at 50 cento, to 1 gallon of water. 
The proportions may, therefore, be either 1 at 50, 2J at 60, and 1 of 
water ; or, fr at 50 cento, 1 at 60, and 1 of water ; or, 2 at 50, 2} at 
60, and 1 of water ; or, 3 at 50, 2 at 60, and 1 of water ; or, 4 at 50, 
1} at 60, and 1 of water. The proportions may thus be Taried in- 
definitely. 

By this method of solving the question, the grocer may use a limited 
quantity of one or more of the ingredients, or a larger or smaller pro- 
portion of either, as may suit his convenience. 

5. A grocer has 8 gallons of wine worth 50 cts. per gallon, 
which he would mix with 3 gallons of wine at 60 cts., and with 
water, to make a mixture worth 45 cts. per gallon. How much 
water must he use ? How much water, if he use 5 gallons at 
50 cts. and 6 at 60 cts. ? 

6. Mix teas at 30, 36, 40, and 50 cts. per lb., so as to make 
& mixture worth 42 cents per lb. ; 37 cents per lb. ; 45 cts. 
per lb. 

7. How much port wine of American manufacture, at $1.75, 
temperance wine, at $1.25 per gallon, and water, may be mixed 
together, to make a mixture of 500 gallons that may be sold at 
$1 per gallon ? 

Note. Find the proportions as above, and then find the quantities, 
as in Art. 133 9 quest. 6 to 10. 

8. A grocer has two kinds of sugar, worth 8 and 11 cents 
per lb. How much of each must he take to answer an order 
for 300 pounds at 9 cents per lb. ? 

-9. I have 2 kinds of cloves, one of which cost me 15 cents 
per lb. and the other 20 cents ; I wish to fill an order for 800 
pounds at 20 cents. Of how many pounds of each kind shall 
the mixture be made, that I may gain 20 per cent, on the 

cost ? 

10, There is a mixture made of wheat at 4s. per bushel, 
rye at 3s>, barley at 2s., with 12 bushels of oats at 18d. per 
bushel. How much has been taken of each sort, when the 
mixture is worth 3s. 6d. ? 
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SECTION XIV. — DUODECIMALS. 

ISO. Duodecimals are compound numbers, the denomina- 
tions of which increase and diminish in a uniform ratio of 12, 
as in the table. 

1 foot ses IS inches or primes, (') 

1 inch or prime = 12 seconds, (") 

1 second = 12 thirds, ("'J 

1 third = 12 fourths, ("") 

1" =T Vofl' =^of^of lft. = T ^ft. 
l'"„ = A of I" = A of tU ft - = ttW ft- 

The marks used to indicate the denominations are called indices. 

Duodecimals are applied to square and cubic measure. The 
dimensions are usually taken in feet and inches, the feet being 
integers, the inches 12ths of a foot, or primes. 

If the length of any square surface in feet be multiplied by the 
width in feet, the product will be square feet ; and if the surface in 
square feet be multiplied by the depth in feet, the product will be cubic 
feet. If the length in feet be multiplied by the width in inches, the 
product will be 12ths of a foot or primes ; and if 12th& be multiplied 
by 12th»> the product will be 144ths. Or, as 1 X A == iV» *° 
1 X 1'= 1' ; and as tV X TV = Tir» 8° 1' X l' = i" ; as IX 

T±r = Ti*>*olXl" = i"; tVXt±t = ttV*>*o1'X1" 
«?t l"\ Hence we derive the following rule for finding the denom- 
ination of any product in duodecimals. 

The product of any two denominations must have as many indices as 
there are indices in both factors. 

Note. Feet, being integers, have no index. 

1. What is die product of feet multiplied by feet? feet by primes! 
primes by primes ! feet by seconds? primes by seconds ? seconds by 
thirds! seconds by fourths! thirds by seconds! by thirds! by 
fourths? 

Required the cubical contents of a block of marble 7 ft. 8 in* 
long, 6 ft. 4 in. wide, and 3 ft. 5 in. high ? 



6 
3 

19 
2 


4' 
5' 

0' 

T 8" 


21 

7 


7' 8" 
8' 


151 
14 


6' 8" 
5' 1" 4"' 



/// 
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To get the area of one end of the block, we 
multiply its width by its height, (06, 70.) 
Beginning with the feet of the multiplier, 4' X 3 
=* 12 / = 1 ft. to be carried to the product of feet 
by feet. 6 ft. X 3 ft. — 18 ft„ and lft. are 10 ft. 
We next multiply by the 5'; 4'X5'«30*» 
1' 8". We write the 8" to the right, and carry the 
1' to the next product. 6 X 5' = 3C, and 1' are 
31'= 2 ft. 7'. Adding the two partial products 
gives the square surface of 1 end of the block. 
Multiplying this by the length in the same 
manner, we obtain the cubical contents. 165 10' 9" 4 

Rule for Multiplying Duodecimals. 

1. Write the corresponding denominations of the factors under each 
other. 

2. Multiply each denomination in the multiplicand, beginning with 
the lowest, by each denomination in the multiplier, and write each partial 
product under the corresponding denominations of the factors. 

3. Add the partial products together. 

1. Multiply 3 ft. 5' by 4 ft. 8'; 6 8' by 5'; 15 4' by 9'; 
12 4' 3" by 5' 6" ; 13 6' by 4; 18 0' 6" by 1 5V 

2. Howmuch»34'2"x3 1'? 6 5'2" x3 5' X3' 10"? 

3. How many square feet in a board 15 ft. 4 in. long, and 
8 in. wide ? 1 ft 5 in. wide ? 25 ft. S in. long, and 2 ft. 3 in. 
wide? 

4. How many square feet on the floor of a room 16 ft. 5 in. 
long, and 14 ft. 8 in. wide ? 

5. How many square feet in 3 doors, each 6 ft. 2 in. high, 
and 3 ft. 10 in. wide ? 

6. How many square feet of surface are there in the ceiling, 
floor, and the four sides of a room, which is 15 ft. 6 in. long, 
14 ft. 5 in. wide, and 9 ft. 4 in. high ? 

7. How many square feet are there on the surface of a 
chest, the outside dimensions of which are 8 ft. 3 in. long, 3 ft. 
5 in. wide, and 3 ft. 7 in. deep ? 

8. How many bushels of corn will the above box hold, if 
the boards are one inch thick, the bushel being 2150.4 cubic 
inches ? 

9. How many square yards upon a floor that is 25 ft. 3 in. 
long, and 21 ft. 4 in. broad ? 

10. How many cubic feet in a pile of wood 12 ft. 4 in. long, 
10 ft. 3 in. high, arid 3 ft. 10 in. wide ? How many cords ? 
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SECTION XV. — POWERS AND ROOTS. 

140* Involution. 

1. What is the product of 5 multiplied hy itself? Atu. 5X5»25. 
9. What is the product of 5 used three tunes as a factor? Ant. 
5X5X5=125. 

3. What is the product of 6 used twice as a factor? 3 times? 
4 times? 5 times? 

The multiplying of a number by itself is called involution. 
The product obtained by involution is called a power. The 
number multiplied by itself to obtain the power is called the 
first power, or root. It is called the root, because all the 
powers spring from it. If the root or first power is used twice 
as a factor, the product is called the second power ; if it is used 
three times, it is called the third power, &c. 

The second power of a number is often called the square of the 
number ; because the area of a square is equal to the 2d power of one 
of its sides. The third power is often called the cube of the number ; 
because the solid content of a cube is equal to the 3d power of the 
length of one of its sides. * 

The power of a number is generally indicated by a small figure, 
called an index or exponent, placed at the right of the number, a little 
above it. 

Thus, 4* = 4X 4 = the square or 2d power of 4 ; 4 3 =4X4X4 
=the cube or 3d power of 4 ; 4 4 «=4 X 4 X 4 X 4 = the 4th power 
of 4. 

To find any required power of a number, either integral or 
fractional. 

Rule. Multiply the number by itself, until it is used as many times 
as a factor as the name of the power indicates. 

4. What is the square or 2d power of 1? 2? 3? 4? 5? 6? 7? 
8? 0? 10? 11? 12? Of i? J? |? f? f? lj? 2j? 3i? 
44? 2f* .1? .2? .3? .4? .5? .6? .7? .8? .11? 

5. What is the cube or third power of 1 ? 2? 3? 4? 5? 6? Of 
.1? .2? .3? .4? .5? 6? 

6. Find the value of die following expressions : 2 s ; 5 8 ; 35*. 
(7.) 64 s ; (4.2)*; (8.05)«. (S.) (5|)*; (3|) 8 ; (8.51) 8 . 
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141* Evolution. 

Evolution is the reverse of Involution. Involution teaches " 
to find a product of equal factors ; but Evolution is the process 
of .resolving a product into its equal factors. Each of these fac- 
tors is called a root of the number. If the number be resolved 
into two equal factors, each factor is called the square root, or 
2d root, of the number. If the number be resolved into three 
equal factors, each factor is called the cube root, or 3d root. 

Thus, 5 is the square root of 25 ; 3, the cube root of 27 ; 2, 
the 4th root of 16 ; because 5x5 = 25; 3x3x3 = 27; 
2 X 2 X 2 X 2 = 16 ; — the name of the root expressing the 
number of equal factors into which the given number is re- 
solved. . 

The square root is indicated by this sign a/ placed before 
the number; thus, ^/9 means the square root of 9. The other * 
roots are indicated by the same sign, with the index of the root 
placed over it. The cube root is expressed thus, 4^27 ; the 
4th root, \/l6. Or, the roots may be indicated by a fractional 
exponent; as, (9)*; (27)*; (16)*, which are read, the square 
root of 9 ; the cube root of 27 ; the 4th root of 16, &c. 

If several numbers are included in the power, with the sign 
plus or minus between them, the root is expressed thus : 

^30+15 — 9 = 6; ^/40 + 3— 16=3. 
Or, (30 + 15 — 9)*=6 ; (40 + 3 — 16)* = 3. 

Express in both ways the square root of 20 ; the cube root of 
40 ; the 4th root of || ; the 5th root of 60. 

A perfect power is a number whose root can be exactly ex- 
tracted; as, V 16 » 4^ 16 > ^27, s/2£\ and its root is called a 
rational number. 

An imperfect power is a number whose root cannot be ex- 
actly extracted ; as, ^/8, 4/9» >v^25 ; and the root of such a 
power is called a surd, or irrational number. 

A number may be a perfect power of one degree, and an 
imperfect power of another ; thus, 25 is a perfect 2d power, but 
an imperfect 3d or 4th power. 

14L9« Extraction of the Square Root. 

The Extraction of the Square Boot of a number is the pro- 
cess of finding one of its two equal factors ; or, of finding a 

17 
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number which, being multiplied into itself, will produce the 
given number. The following exhibits the 2d powers or squares 
of the first twelve integral numbers : 

Roots, 1 9 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12. 
Squares, 1 4 9 16 25 36 49 64 81 100 121 144. 

The square of any number cannot have more than twice as many 
figures as its root, Tmd but one less than twice as many. 

This is true when the root consists of one figure ; for l 2 contains 
one figure, and 9 s contains but two figures. It is true alio when there 
are two figures in the root ; for 10 3 contains three figures ; 99 s contaios 
but four figures. Is it true when there are three figures in the root? 
Prove it. Prove it to be true when there are four figures in the root. 

If, then, the square number consists of one or two figures, there 
will be one figure in the square root ; if it contains three or four fig- 
the root will contain two, &c. 



1. How many figures will there be in the root, if there are 5 in the 
square? How many if the square contains 6 figures? 7 figures? 8? 
•? 10? 11? 12? Why? 

9. What is the square of .2? .25? .105? 3.001? How many dec- 
imals will the root contain, if the square contains 4 decimals ? Why? 
$ decimals? 8 decimals? Why? 10 decimals? 

The number of figures in the root may be known by placing a dat 
over every second figure in the square, beginning with units. 

3. What must be added to the square of 10, to make the square of 
13, or of 10+3? 



If to two adjacent sides of a 
square of ten feet, represented as 

in the margin, we add three rows 
of 10 squares each, we see that 
3*, or 9 more squares of 1 foot 
each, are wanted to complete the 
square of 13. Therefore, if to the 
square of 10 we add twice 10 X 3 
and 3*, we shall obtain the square 
of 10 + 3 ; and the square\>f 13, 
thus expressed, will be, The square 
of 10, plus twice the product of 10 
into 3, plus the square of 3 ; or, 
10*+ twice 10 X 3 + &. 

4. Express in like manner the square of each of the following 
numbers, illustrating each by a diagram of your own constructing : 
(lO+l)'; (10 + 2)'; (10 + 4)*; (10 + 5) 8 ; (3 + 2)*; (5 + 3)'. 
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Pun tfcese examples and iUustratioos, we see thai the square efik* 
m ef any A00 nimi&er* t* 49110/ /o Me future of Ihe first, pirns twice 
the product of the first into the second, phu the square of the second, 

aV find by this method the square of 4+3; 5+8; 1+4; 

3**2+*; **; «*; 134; *>*; 30*. 

14aS* Let us now extract the square root of 1444. 

8 / - 

2 * 1. As the square contains 4 figures, the wot moat 

fl contain 2 figures, tens and units ; and the whole square 

6$) 511 must consist of the square of the tens, and twice the prod* 

Afar net of the tens into the units, and the square of the 

544 ««*• 



2. As the square of tens is hundreds, the square of the leas of the 
root will be found in the hundreds of the square. The greatest square 
in 14 is 9 ; and its root, 3, is the tens of the root. Subtracting the 
square of the tens from the whole square, the remainder contains 
twice the tens of the root into the units, and the square of the units ; 
or the product of twice the tens, plus the units, multiplied by the units. 
(Why?) (Vfm) Therefore, dividing the remainder by the former 
raetor, viz., twice the tens plus the units, would exactly give the lat- 
ter factor, viz., the units. (Why ?) But. as the units 9 figure is not yet 
found, we take twice the tens, or 6, as a trial divisor. Dividing the 
54 tens by this trial divisor, gives 9 for the units of the root. Adding 
this to the trial divisor for a complete divisor, and multiplying the 
latter by the units, we get too large a product. Consequently, our 
units' figure was too large, as was to have been expected, since our 
trial divisor was too small. We, therefore, erase this units' figure 
and the product ; and, trying a smaller units' figure, proceed as be* 
fore. Hence the following 

Rule for Extracting the Square Root. 

1. Separate the given number into periods of two figures each, by 
placing a dot over every second figure, beginning at units; thus, 

84165.941680. The number of dots will show how many figures, 
whether integers or decimals, the root will consist of. 

2. Find by trial the greatest square number in the left hand period, 
(which may consist of one or two figures,) and place its root on the 
right hand of the given number, as you do a quotient in division, N Sub- 
tract the square of the root thus found from the first period, and to the 
remainder bring down the second period for a dividend, 

3. Double the root already found, and place it on the left of this div- 
idend, for a trial divisor, See how many times it is contained in the 
tens of the dividend, and annex the result both to the root already found, 
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also to the trial divisor, for a complete divisor. If the trial divisor 
k not contained in the tens of the dividend, annex a naught to the 
root, and to the trial divisor, for the next trial divisor, and bring down 
the next period for a dividend. 

4. Multiply the complete divisor by the last figure in the root, subtract 
the product from the dividend, and to the remainder annex the nest 
period for a new dividend. 

If the product should exceed the dividend, diminish the last fgare 
of the root, and of the complete divisor. 

5. Repeat the same process, viz. : Double all the figures in the root 
for a new trial divisor, and, dividing by it, find as before the next 
figure in the root; and continue the operation tUlaUthe periods an 
brought down. 

To extract the root of a common fraction, reduce it to its lowest 
terms, and extract the root of the numerator and of the denominator, 
for the numerator and denominator of the root, when both terms of the 
fraction are perfect squares ," if they are not, reduce the fraction to a 
decimal, and extract the root by the above rule. 

If the number of decimals is odd, a naught must be annexed ; and 
if there is a remainder after bringing down all the periods, decimal 
naughts forming new periods may be annexed. 

Proof. Square the root ; the result should equal the given square. 

1. Extract the square root of 79689 J. 

78689.8750(280.517 



As the decimal .875 consists of an odd 48 ) ^^ 
number of figures, a naught is annexed to ""* 
make the number even. The second trial 55Q5 \ 2898 7 
divisor, 56, not being contained in the tens 9fiOO<; 

of the dividend, a naught is annexed to *ou<go - 

the root and to the trial divisor, and an- 56101 ) 9625.0 
other period brought down, as directed in 56101 

the role. 



561027)401490,0 
3927189 

87711 

2. Extract the square root of 1225 ; 2401 ; 7569. 

3. Extract the square root of 15625 ; 531441 ; 1048576. 

4. Extract the square root of 20421361; of 36529936; 
of 72726784. 



5. Find V 12 - 25 5 V^-Ol; V- 7569 - 
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6. Find V* 31 *- 41 '> */5&.lUl; VL5625; V 104 * 857 ** 

7. Extract the square root of 2042.1361 ; of 204.21361. 

8. Extract the square root of -& ; of j#| ; of f f §J. 

9. What is the square root of 12J ? (Change it to an im- 
proper fraction.) Of 456£ ? of 14$ J ? 

10. What is V3A? V^S ? a/ 24 - 301? a/ 46164 ^ 106 * 
Note. Carry the root in Nos. 10 to 15, to six decimal places. 

11. What is the square root of 30.4167081? of 3^? of 
504f? 

12. What is the square root of 410.680716 ? of .00081645 ? 



"ltf 



Extract the square root of t AVs> > °f § » °f ^vrfvr- 
14. Find VTFFRA- 

Note. Add the quantities before extracting the root. 



15 ? Find V3S + iof2^; ^-r^- 

For the application of the square root, see Art 169 to 
165; which the pupil may learn before proceeding to the 
cube root, if his teacher should think it best. 

Questions. What is involution f a power? the first power f the 
root? Why is it called the root? What is the second power ? the 
third ? What is the square of a number? Why so called f The cube 
of a number? Why? How is a power indicated? Give examples. 
Repeat the rule for finding- any required power of a number. 

What is evolution ? What is the difference between involution and 
evolution? What is the root of a number? the square root? the cube 
root ? How is the square root indicated ? the cube root ? the 4th root? 
In what other way? Give examples. x What is & perfect power? a 
rational number? an imperfect power? a surd? Show that a number 
may be a perfect power of one degree, and an imperfect power of an- 
other. 

What is the extraction of the square root ? Repeat the first 12 inte- 
gral numbers, and their squares. How many figures does a square num- 
ber contain ? how many decimals ? Prove it to be true. How may the 
number of figures in the root be known? To what is the square of 
the sum of two numbers equal? Illustrate this. Repeat the rule for 
extracting the square root, and show the reason for the different parts 
of the process. How do you extract the root of a common fraction ! 
When is it to be reduced to a decimal? 

17* 
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144* Extraction of the Cube Root. 

The Extraction of the Cube Boot of a number is the process 
of finding one of its three equal factors ; or, of finding a num- 
ber wnich, being multiplied into itself, and then into that prod- 
uct, will produce the given number. The following numbers 
in the upper line represent roots, and those in the lower line 
their third powers, or cubes. 

Roots. 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12. 
Cubes. 1 8 27 64 125 216 343 512 729 1000 1331 1728. 

The cube of any number cannot have more than three times its number 
of figures, and never but two less than three times as many. 

This is true when the root has bat one figure ; forl 3 »l; 2 3 =*8 ; 
3 3 = ^7 ; 5 3 = 125 ; 9*=729. It is also true when the root has two 
figures ; for 10» = 1000 ; 50*= 12500 ; 99 8 = d7O20». Show that it 
is true when the root consists of three figures ; four figures. 

There will be three times as many decimals in the cube as in the 
root. 

1. What is the cube of .1? .03? .005? .0007? 

lfeftde the number of figures in the root, both of integers and decimals, 
Way be known by placing a dot over every third figure in the tifefc, 
beginning at units. 

2* How many figures will there be m the root, if there are 11 i 
cabs? 12? 13? 14? 15? 

3. Find the cube of 28= 20 + 8. 



20$+20X8= prod, of 20+3 X20- 

20X8+8*= " « 20+8X8. 



Multiply j 20*4-2x20X8+8*= « "20+8X20+8. 

203+2x20 2 X 8 +20X82=(20 a +2x20X8+8*)X20 

20»X8+2x20X8H^ 3 = (20 i 4^X20X8+8 a )X8 

' 20»+3X202x8+3X20x8 2 +8M 20 + 8 )X(20+8)X(20+8). 

By cubing 28, as in the above example, Ave see that the cube of the 
Sum of two numbers, consisting -of units and tens, is the cube of the 
tens, + 3 times the square of the tens multiplied by the units, + 3 times 
the tens multiplied by tlie square of the units, + the cube of the units; 
or, The cube of the tens; plus the product of 3 times the square of the 
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fens, increased by $ times the tens multiplied by ike units, and the spasm 
of the units, all multiplied by the units (V?) ; phis the cube of the 
units; th at is, g0»+ (3X20^X8) + (3X^0X8 > ) + 8^=20H- 
(3X20 a -f 3X20X8+8 a )-X 8 + 8*. 

145* We will now extract the cube root of 21952. 

1. The root will contain two figure*, 9 

tens and units. (Why?) 2. The cube t . d. <TA00 21952(2$ 
of the teas will be found in the thousands. slaA q 



(Why t) The greatest cube in 21 is 8, and 



W 



its root, 2, will be the tens of the root. zt. 13952 

3. Subtracting the cube of the. tens from the c< <]. I&fti ttttft 

given cube, the remainder contains three / j' ioaa 

rimes /Ac square of the tens, plus three times TXT 13952 

the tens multiplied by the units, plus the square ^^J 13952 

of the units, all multiplied by the units. "& 

(Why!) (97.) Therefore, dividing the c# j 1744 
remainder by the former factor, viz. , 3 times 
the square of the tens, &c, would exactly - 

give die latter factor, viz., units. But as the units' figure is not yet 
found, we will take three times the square of the tens, or 12 hundreds, 
as a trial divisor. If we divide the remainder by this trial divisor, the 
quotient would be more than 11. We know the units 1 figure cannot 
be more than 9 ; therefore the quotient is too large, as we might ex- 
pect it would be, since our divisor is but a partial divisor. A complete 
divisor is to be formed by adding to the trial diviBor 3 times the tens 
multiplied by the units, and the square of the units. 3 times 2 tens 
multiplied by 9, or, (which is the same,) 30 times 2 multiplied by 9, 
is 540, and 9 s is 81. Adding these to the trial divisor for a complete 
divisor, and multiplying by 9, we get too large a product. Our quo- 
tient figure is therefore still too large. We must erase it, and go over 
this part of the work again. Taking 8 as a quotient figure, we make 
the complete divisor 1744, which being multiplied by 8, gives the 
product 13952. Hence the 

Rule for Extracting thb Cube Root. 

1. Separate the given number into periods of three figures each, 
by placing a dot over every third figure, beginning at units ; thus, 

31485. 100840. (What will the dots show t Why ?) 

2. Find by trial the greatest cube number in the left hand period, 
(whieh may consist of one, two, or three figures,) and place its root 
on the right. Subtract the cube of this root from the first period, and 
to the remainder bring down the Qd period for a dividend, 

3. Take 300 times the square of the root already found for a trial 
divisor. Divide the dividend by this trial divisor, and place the result 
in the root. (If the trial divisor is not contained in the dividend , annex 
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es* naoffnt to the root, and two nanghto to the trial divisor for tin 
next trial divisor, and bring down the next period for a dividend.) 

4. Take 30 times the root previously found, multiplied by the figure 
last placed in the root, and the square of this last figure, and add them 
to the trial divisor, for a complete divisor. Multiply the complete divisor 
by the last figure in the root ; subtract the product from the dividend; 
bring down the next period, and proceed as before. See 3. 

The remarks concerning fractions and decimals, annexed to the role 
lor the extraction of the square root, are equally applicable to the onto 
loot, by substituting the word cube for square. 

The number of decimals in the cube must be a multiple of 3 ; as 3, 
6, 0, &c. 

1. Extract the cube root of 81663 J. 

81563.500(43.3 
4 8 = 64 



4 3 X 300 = 4800 

3X4 X 30= 360 

3 s = 9 

' First divisor, 5169 

(43)* X 300 = 554700 

'43X3X30 = 3870 

3P== 9 

Second divisor, 558579 



17563 



15507 



9056500 



1675737 
380763 



2. Extract the cube root of 79507; 132651 ; 704969. 
(3.) 1124864; 28652616; 40001688. 
(4.) 68417929; 480048687; §27514112. 
5.* How much is #809 ? 4/300 ? 4/4.10846 ? 
(6.) 4/341? 4/54.0061071? 
. 7. How much is 4/jy ? 4/^f? 4/tW&V? 
(8.) V12^? a/52&? V4BH? 
9. How much is 4/$ ? 4/ T V ? a/i^W ? 
(10.) #16tV?"#18A» 
For the application of the cube root, see Art 178 and 191k 

Questions. What is the extraction of the cube root ? Repeat the 
first 13 integral numbers, with their cubes. How many figures an 

* Extract the root to the nearest ten thousandth. 
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there in the cube, compared with the number in the root ? How many 
decimals ! Give examples to show the truth of this. To what is the 
cube of a number, consisting of units and tens, equal ? Show this by 
an example. How may the number of figures in the root be ascer- 
tained? Why? Repeat the rule for the extraction of the cube root, 
and give the reason for each step in the process. 

SECTION XVI. — ARITHMETICAL SYMBOLS. 

14M« All the arithmetical symbols or signs usually em- 
, ployed have been introduced in different parts of this work. 
As the different processes in arithmetic can be so clearly and 
concisely indicated by means T>f them, it is important that the 
pupil should become so familiar with them, as to be able to use 
them properly, and to understand them when correctly used by 
others. 

The expression 3 + 4x5 — 2 is read 3 plus 4 times 5 
minus 2 ; and is the same as 3 +20. — 2, or 3 + 18=21. 

3 + 4x5 — 2, or (3 + 4) X 5 — 2, is the same as 7x5 
—2=35 — 2 = 33. 

The expression 5x4 X 8-5-2+2 is 20 X 4 + 2; or, 160 

-5-2 + 2=80 + 2=82. 5 X4 x8-r2 + 2 is 160 -5- 4 
= 40. 

The expression 6 x 15-5- 3 X 2 is 90 -f- 6= 15; 6 X 15 
+ 3X2 — 4 is 90 4-6 — 4=15— 4 = 11; 6x15-*- 

tf X2 — 4 is 90 -5- 2 = 45. 

The expression 3+8-5-4 — 2 is 3 + 2 — 2 = 3; a but 

3 + 8-5-4— 2 is 11 4-4— 2=2| — 2 = |; and (3 + 8) -h 

(4— 2) is 11 -5-2 = 5£. 

The expression (5 — 3 + 4) X (5—1 +2) -r- (4 + 7) is 
6x64-11=^=3^. 
The expression (i + f) X £4- W— J) is f X i +'l = t 

X£x? = ££ = lil- 
The expression V(25 — 16) X 4/( 18 + 9) is */9 X 4/27 

=3X3=9. So V29 + 20— >^64><iis V49— 4/64 

Xi=7 — 4X4 = 7— J=6J; but V29+20— 4/64x1 
is V49 — 4/8=7— 2=±=5. 
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Find the value of die following expressions. 

1.) 25 + 13— K+7. (2.) 26+13— (1+7). 

3.) 18X5 — 3X4. (4.) 18x5 = 3x4. 

5.) 45-5-9 — 4 + 3x8. 

6.) 46-«-9=4 + 3x8. (7.) 45-f-9— 4 + 3X& 

8.) (75 — 5) X 8 + 4^2 + 63^8 — 3. 
9.) 75_ ( 5 X 8 + 4)-*-2 + 6x8 — 3. 

10. 



11. 

12. 

13. 
15. 

16. 
IT 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 



75 — 5 X (8 + 4-3-2) + 6x8— 3. 
75 -j- 15—10 + 8x4— 15-5-3 + 2. 
75 + 15_ lo + (8 X 4) — 15 -fr- 3^2. 

i + A-*f (14.) (|xt + f)X(t-|). 
fx(fr+§ )x&-£ 

si-J-a-A + i + iV). 

42*-[(2x 1.50) — .50]. * 

(2f + 9i)^JXtV. 
N3f-*-t-(*X8§-2$). 
^25 + 24 — (4/64 + 4/125). 

V(25 + 24) — 4/64 + 125. 



iXl + l-A. (23) V36-16 + *. 



SECTION XVH. — PROGRESSION, OR SERIES. 

147. Arithmetical Progression. 

Arithmetical Progression, or Series by Difference, is a series 
of numbers which uniformly increase or decrease, so that the 
difference between any two adjacent numbers is the same 
throughout the series. This difference is called the common 
difference. When the common difference is added to each term 
to make the succeeding one, it is called an ascending series; 
as, 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. When it is subtracted, it is called a descend- 
ing series; as, 7, 5, 3, 1. 
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The numbers that compo se the series are called tne forms 
of the series. The first and last teems are called the extremes, 
and the others, the means. 

In every arithmetical series there are 5 things to be consid- 
ered, viz. ; 

1. The first term. 

2. The last terra. 

3. The common difference. 
4* The number of terms. 

5. The sum of all the terms; any three of which being 
given, the rest may be found. 

1. If in a series the first term is 2, and the common difference 9, 
what is the 3d term of the series? the 3d? the 5th? the 10th 
term? 

From this example we see that, to find the second term, we add the 
common difference once to the first term ; to get the third term, we add 
the common difference twice to the first term, &c. Hence the follow- 
ing rules under Case I. and II. 

Case I. The first term, common difference, and number of 
terms being given, to find the last term. 

Rule. Multiply the common difference by one less than the number 
of terms , and add the product to the first term. 

2. If in a series the. first term is 3, and the common differ- 
ence 5, what is the 4th term ? the 8th ? 15th ? 20th ? 

* 3. A stone falls 16.1 feet during the first second of its de- 
scent in free space, 48.3 ft the 2d second, 80.5 ft. the 3d, Ace. ; 
how far would it fall the 8th second ? 

4. A man lends $100 at 6 per cent, simple interest ; what 
will it amount to in 1 year ? in 2 years ? in 5 years ? in 8 
years ? The principal and the amounts for the successive 
years form an arithmetical series ; what is the first term ? the 
common difference ? the last term ? 

Case II. The two extremes and the number of terms being 
given, to find the common difference. 

Rule. Subtract the less extreme from the greater, and divide the 
rema in der by 1 less than the number of terms ; the quotient uriU be tht 
cemmon difference. 
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6. The extremes of an arithmetical series being 6 and 7ft, 
and the number of terms 15, what is the common difference! 

76 — 6 K t 

Solution. = 5, the answer. 

14 

6. A man has 5 sons ; the youngest is 6 years old, and the 
eldest 18; their ages, increase in arithmetical progression ; what 
is the common difference of their ages ? 

Case III. To find the sum of all the terms of an arithmet- 
ical series. 

7. What is the sum of all the terms of the series "2, 5, 8f 
11, 14, 17? 

If we write the series twice, reversing 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17 

the order of the terms as in the margin, 17, 14, H, 8, 5, 2 

and add the corresponding terms, we see • — 

that twice the sum of all the terms of the 19, 19, 19, 19, 19, 19 
series is equal to 19 multiplied by 6 ; or, 

to the product of the sum of the extremes multiplied by the number of 
terms. Hence the following 

Rule. Find the last term as in 'Case /., and then multiply the sum 
of the extremes^/ half the number of terms. Or, 

Multiply the sum of the extremes by the number of terms, and take 1 the 
product. 

8. How many times does the hammer of a clock strike in 
12 hours ? 

r. (1 + 12) X 12 
Solution. (1 + 12) X 6=78. Or, v =78. 

9. How many times would it strike in 24 hours, if the 
hours were numbered from 1 to 24 ? 

10. How far will a stone fall in 3 seconds ? in 6 seconds ? 
in 8 seconds ? * 

Note. The last term is the distance it will fall in the 3d, the 6th, 
or the 8th second. See question 3. 

11. If a young man, at the age of 21, " a temperate 
drinker," spends 5 cents per day, for his favorite beverage, for 
300 days in the year, how much does it cost him in one year ? 

12. If for each succeeding year it costs him $3 more than 
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the preceding, (a very moderate estimate,) how much will' he 
have spent at the age of 40, if he should escape the drunkard's 
grave till that age ? 

Note. The last term is 3 X (19— 1) + 15. 

• 13. Thirteen wheel* revolve in arithmetical progression; 
the first makes 3 and the last 51 revolutions per second. How 
many revolutions does each wheel exceed the former, and how 
many do they all together make in one second ? 

Note. Find the common difference, by Case II. 

14. Eleven wheels revolve in arithmetical progression. 
The first makes 3 revolutions, and the last 33, per second. 
Required the sum of the series. 

148» • Annuities at Simple Interest. 

A sum of money due annually, quarterly, or at any other 
regular periods, is called an annuity. The periodical sums are 
sometimes called instalments. 

The present uwrth of an annuity is that sum which being 
put at interest for the time, wiU be sufficient to pay it. 

The amount of an annuity is the interest of all the instal- 
ments added to their sum. 

An annuity at simple interest is an example of arithmetical 
progression ; in which the first term is the periodical sum, the 
common difference is the. interest on the periodical sum for the 
time that elapses between two successive instalments, and the 
number of terms the number of instalments. 

1. A man hired a house for $200 per annum, agreeing to 
pay the rent quarterly ; but for 2 years the rent has remained 
unpaid. How much does he now owe, reckoning simple inter- 
est at 6 per cent, per annum on each quarterly payment ? 

Note 1. The quarter's rent just due is $50. That due 3 months 
ago is $50, and the interest on it for 3 months ; that due 6 months 
ago is $50, and 6~ months' interest. If, then, we call $50 the first 
term in -the series, what will be the second term 1 The common dif- 
ference I The number of terms ? The last term? The sum of all 
the terms f 

2. A man bought a house-lot for $500, agreeing to pay for 

18 
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it in 5 equal yearly instalments, without interest What sum, 
at the end of 5 years, will pay the whole amount, reckoning 
interest on each instalment from the time itl>ecomes due ? 

Note. The payment last due is $100 without interest ; the last 
payment bat one is $100 and one year's interest ; the last but two is 
$100 and two years' interest, &c. If, then, we call $100 the first 
term, what will be the common difference? The number of terms? 
The last term? The sum of all the terms? 

From these examples, To find the amount of an annuity at simple 
interest, we derive the following 

Rule. Find the last term of the series as in Case L, Art. 147, 
and then the sum of the series as in Case III. 

3. What is the amount of an annuity of $150, that has been 
in arrears, that is, that has not been paid, for 10 years, reck- 
oning interest at 6 per cent, per annum ? 

4. What will an annuity of $375 amount to in 5 years, 
reckoning simple interest at 8 per cent. ? 

5. If a pension, payable quarterly, of $100 per annum, re- 
mains unpaid for 3 years, what will be due at the end of that ' 
time, reckoning simple interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per 
annum? 

149. Geometrical Progression. 

Geometr ic al Progression, or Series by Quotient, is a series 
©f numbers which increase or decrease so that the quotient of 
any term divided by the preceding one shall give the same 
quotient throughout the series. This quotient is called the 
dbmmon Ratio. 

When the ratio is more than one, the series is called an 
Ascending Series ; when the ratio is less than one, the series 
is called a Descending Series. 

Thus, in the ascending series 3, 12, 48, 192, dec, the ratio 
is 4. In the descending series 72, 42, 8, 2}, f , the ratio is \. 

In Geometrical Progression, 5 things are to be consid- 
ered, viz. : 

1. The first term. 

2. The last term. • 

3. The common ratio. 

4. The number of terms. 

5. The sum of all the terms. 
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Cask I. 1. If the first term of a geometrical progression is 
5, and the ratio 3, what is the 5th term of the series ? 5 X 3* 
X 3 x 3 X 3 = 5 X 3S=*=405. Hence 

The first term, common ratio, and number of terms being 
given, to find the last term. 

Rule. Boise the ratio to a power whose exponent is one k$s than the 
number of terms, and multiply the power. by the first term ; \he product 
will he ike last term. 

2. A man bought 10 yards of cloth, for which he agreed to 

£y 1 cent for the first yard, 3 cents for the 2d, 9 for the 3d, 
:. What did he pay for the last yard ? 

3. What will $20 amount to, in 8 years, at 6 per cent., 
compound interest ? , 

Note. The first term is the principal, the ratio 1.06, the number 
of terms 9. 

4. What will 81050 amount to, in 10 years, at 5 per cent, 
compound interest ? \ 

5. What is the 8th term of the series 20, 60, 180, &e. ? 

Case II. The ratio and the two extremes being given, to 
find the sum of the series. 

6. What is the sum of the series 5, 15, 45, 135, 405? 

The series 15, 45, 135, 405, 1215, 
is obtained by multiplying the given series by the ratio, 3. If, 
therefore, we subtract the first series from the 2d, the remain- 
der will be twice the first series. From the order in which 
the terms are arranged, it will be seen that this remainder 
is obtained by subtracting the first term in the given series 
from three times the last term. Therefore, 1215 — 5 = 1210 
is twice the sum of the given series; and -M^ = 605, is the 
sum of the given series. * 

Hence, to find the sum of a series by quotient, we have the 
following 

Rule. Find the last term as in the preceding article; multiply the 
last term by the ratio, and divide the difference between the product and 
the first term by the difference between the ratio and 1. 
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7. What is the sum of 10 terms of the series 1, 4, 16, 64, 
kcA ~ 

8. A man bought a house, agreeing to pay for it in 12 
monthly payments. The first payment was to be $1, the 2d 
93, the 3d $9, &c. How much was the last payment? How 
much did they all amount to ? 

130. Annuities at Compound Interest. 

1. What will an annuity of $1 amount to in 5 years, at 6 
per cent., compound interest? 

This question forms a geometrical series of 5 terms, in which 
$1 is the first term, the amount of $1 for 1 year, or $1.06, the 
ratio, and the amount of $1 for 4 years the last term. There- 
J , , ^w , , ^ 1X(106) 4 X1.06) — 1 
fore, 1 X (1.06) 4 = the last term; and 106—1 — * 

(1X1.0*) — 1 ,, 

s== ~ — rrs — , =the amount. 

l.Oo — 1 

Hence, to find the amount of an annuity at compound inter- 
est, we have this 

Rule. Find the sum of the series, as in the last article.* 

2. What will an annuity of $50 amount to in 10 years, at 
5 per cent, compound interest? 

Note. First find the amount of an annuity of $1, as in the last 

3. James Phillips was born Aug. 1, 1824. Aug. 1, 1834, 
his father deposited for James, in the savings bank, $10, and 
did the same on each returning birth-day, till his son was 21 
years old. What did all the deposites amount to at that time, 
at 6 per cent. ? at 5 per cent. ? 

4. " What would be the difference, at the end of 10 years, 
between two young men, A and B ? A spends $100 a year, in 
theatres, amusements, &c., and B invests the same sum in 
business, in such a way that the principal and interest of one 
year yield him 15 per cent, for the next year?" — Wayland. 

5. What is the difference between the amount of an annual 
deposite of $100 for 10 years, bearing an annual compound 
interest at 5 per cent., and a semi-annual deposite of $50 for 

* See table III. page 2C2. 
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10 years, bearing a semi-annual compound interest, at 2J per 

cent. ? 

Miscellaneous Examples in Annuities. 

II. 6. A young man has bought a farm for $3500. He 
pays 82000 cash, and gives his note on interest at 6 per cent 
for the remainder, the payment of which is secured by a mort- 
gage of the whole farm. How much must he save yearly, in 
order to pay his interest money annually, and clear his farm 
in 10 years ? 

Note. The amount of all his yearly savings, at compound interest, 
must be equal to the amount of the whole note for 10 years at com- 
pound interest. Therefore, divide the amount of the note, $1500, at 
compound interest for 10 years, by the amount of an annual payment 
of $1 for 10 years (Quest. 1), the quotient will be the answer, 

7. How much must he save yearly, to clear his farm in 
8 years ? in 5 years ? 

8. A man wishes to put at compound interest such a sum 
of money as will afford him annually $100 for 10 years, at 
the end of which time the principal and interest shall be ex- 
hausted. What sum must be put at interest, the rate being 6 
per cent ? 

Not*. Divide the amount of an annuity of $100 for 10 years by 
the amount of $1 at compound interest for 10 years. 

9. How much must he put at interest at 5 per cent., to yield 
an annuity of $200 for 20 years ? 

10. What is the present worth of an annuity of $150 to 
continue 10 years, allowing compound interest at 6 per cent. ? 

Note. This question is the same as the preceding. Why? ' 

When an annuity is not to commence till some specified 
time has elapsed, or till the occurrence of some future event, it 
is called an annuity in reversion. 

11. A person leaves an estate, the annual rent of which is 
$400, to his widow, during her life, and the reversion of the 
same to his son for 10 years after her death. What is the 
present value of each legacy, allowing compound interest at 5 
per cent., supposing the widow to live 15 years after the death 
of her husband ? 

IS* 
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Nor. The present worth of the annuity to oontiaoe 85 years 
will be the present value of both their legacies. Its present worth 
for 15 years is the present value of the widow's, and this subtracted 
from the value of both will give the value of the son's. Express the 
rule for tfcis in your own language. 

12. What would be the present worth of each of the above 
legacies, if the widow should survive her husband 1Q years ? 
5 years ? 

151 • Permutation. 

Permutation is the method of finding in how many ways 
any number of things may be arranged. To do this, we have 
the following 

Rutt. Multiply continually together all the terms of the natural 
series, from 1 up to the given dumber; the product will be the answer 
required. x 

1. For how many days can 5 persons be placed in a dif- 
ferent position around a table at dinner ? 1x2X3x4x5 
= 120. For how many days can 10 persons ? 12 ? 

2. How many changes can be made of the letters in the 
word Charlestown ? New York ? . Manchester ? 

Questions. WbsXmarkhmetical progression? What is the common 
difference ? What is an ascending series? a descending series? Give 
examples. What are the terms of the series? the extremes? the 
Mean*/ What 5 things are to be considered in an arithmetical series? 
Give the rule when the first term, common difference and number of 
terms are given, to find the last term ; — the two extremes and the num- 
ber of terms being given, to find the common difference. What is 
the rule for finding the sum of all the terms? Why ? Demonstrate 
the rule. 

What is an annuity? an instalment? the present worth of an an- 
nuity? the amount of an annuity 1 Showthat an annuity at simple 
interest is an example of arithmetical progression. (See quest. 1, 
note.) What is the first term ? the common difference ? the number of 
terms ? What is meant by an annuity in arrears ? 

What is geometrical progression? What is the common ratio? 
What is an ascending series ? a descending series ? Give examples. 
What are the 5 things to be considered in a geometrical series? 
What is the rule when the first term, ratio, and number of terms are 
given, to find the last term? Give an example. The first term and 
ratio given, to find the sum of all the terms ? Demonstrate the rule. 
Show that an annuity at compound interest is an example of a geom- 
etrical series. What is theirs* term? the ratio? the last term? the 
sum of all the terms? How may the present worth of an annuity be 
found ? What is an annuity in reversion ? How do you find the 
present value of an annuity in reversion ? 
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SECTION XVm. — SURFACES. 

U GEOMETRICAL DEFINITIONS. 

1. A point is position only, without dimensions. 
9. A line has one dimension only, length. 



3. A straight line is extension in one direc- 
d % tion only ; it is the shortest distance between two 
points. 



4. A curve line constantly changes its direc- 
tion. 



G- 



**• 



5. Parallel lines are equally distant in every 
point, and never meet, though ever so far extended. 





6. Oblique or inclined lines change their 
distance from each other, and would meet if suffi- 
ciently extended. 

7. An angle is the opening between two lines 
which meet in a point. The point of meeting is 
called the vertex of the angle. Thus, the opening 
between the lines P Q and Q R is an angle, and the 
angular point at Q is the vertex of the angle. 
Angles are denoted by three letters, the middle 
letter denoting the angular point ; as, P Q R, or 
R Q P, denotes the angle at Q. 



8 
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8. Right angles are angles which are made 
by two lines meeting so as to form equal angles. 
STUandVTUare right angles. 



w 



9. Perpendicular lines are lines which meet 
at equal angles. 

The lmes W X and Y Z are perpendicular to 
each other. 

10. Horizontal lines are lines parallel to the 
plane of the horizon. 

11. Vertical links are lines perpendicular to 
the plane of the horizon. 
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18. An oblique angle is either greater or less 
than a right angle. When greater, it is called an 
obtuse angle, as E F G ; when less, it is railed an 
acute angle, as H I K. 




13. A surface is the outside of anything. It 
has two dimensions, length and breadth. 

14. A plane surface does not change 'its direc- 
tion ; that is, it is perfectly flat or level. 




15. A triangle is a figure bounded by three 
aides. Its altitude or height is the perpendicular 
distance between one of the angles and the opposite 
side. The side to which the perpendicular is drawn 
is called the base. Thus, P Q R is a triangle ; Q S 
is the altitude, and P R the base. 




16. An equilateral triangle is a figure that 
has its three sides equal. 




17. An isosceles triangle is one that has two 
of its sides equal. 



B 




18. A scalene triangle is one that has its 
three sides unequal. 




19. A RIGHT-ANGLED TRIANGLE is One that hlS 

one right angle, as at £. Hie hypothenuse is the 
side opposite the right angle ; as, the side D F. 



AtT. lfi&} 
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20. An obtuse-angled triangle has one obtuse angle. 
91. An acute-angled triangle has all its angles acute. 

22. A QUADRILATERAL Or QUADRANGLE IS a • 

figure bounded by 4 straight lines ; as, G H I K. 

23. A parallelogram is a quadrilateral that 
has its opposite sides parallel. 

24. A rectangle is a right-angled parallelo- 
gram; as, G H IK. 





25. A square is an equilateral rectangle ; 
L M N O. The line L O is a diagonal. 



Q 26. A RHOMBOiifis an oblique-angled parallelo- 

gram ; as, P Q R S. 



27. A rhombus is an equilateral rhomboid ; as, 
TUV W. 



28. A trapezoid is a quadrilateral which has 
only one pair of its opposite sides parallel ; as, A 
BCD. 




29. A Trapezium is a quadrilateral, neither pair 
of whose opposite sides are parallel. 



90. Plane figures bounded by more than four straight lines 
called polygons. A polygon of 5 sides is called a pentagon ; of 6 
sides, a hexagon ; of 7, a heptagon ; of 8, an octagon. 




31. A regular polygon has all its sides and 
all its angles equal. If they are not all equal, the 
polygon is irregular. The figure IKLMNiia 
regular, polygon. 

The equilateral triangle and square are regular 
figures. 
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, 33. A figure all the sides of which axe straight lines is called a ra> 
tilinear figure, 

34. A circle is a plane surface, enclosed by a 
curve line called the circumference, every part of 
which is equally distant from the centre. 

35. The diameter of a circle is a straight has 
passing through its centre and terminated. by the 
circumference ; as, C E. 

36. The radius of a circle is a straight line ex- 
tending from the centre to the circumference of the 
circle ; as, F C, or F E. The point F is the cen- 
tre. 

37. A tangent is a straight line which touches the circumference 
only in one point, but which, when extended, does not cut it; as, 
OH. 

38. An arc of s circle is any part of the circum- 
ference ; as, A B or C E. 

39. A chord is a straight line joining the ex- 
tremities of an arc ; as, A B. 

' 40. A segment is any part of a circle bounded 
by an arc and its chord: ; as the surface included 1 
between the chord A B and the arc A B. 

41. A sector is any part of a circle bounded by 
an arc and two radii drawn to its extremities^ as, 
the surface C D E. 

o 42. A semicircumference is one half the. cir- 

cumference ; as, the line FGH. 

43. A quadrant is one quarter of the circum- 
ference ; as, the line F G or G H. 

44. A semicircle is a half of a circle bounded 
by a diameter and a semicircle; as, the surface 

k FHK. 

45. The circumference of every circle is supposed to be divided 

iaft» 360 equal parts, called degrees ; each degree into 60 equal parts, 

called minutes; and each minute into 60 equal parts, called seconds. 

Hence, a semicircle contains 180 degrees, and a quadrant, 90 degress. 

46. An ellipse is an oval figure, having two 
diameters or axes. The longer axis is ceiled the 
transverse, and the shorter the conjugate axis, or 
diameter. 
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1«ES» Mensuration o* Surfaces. (Art. 08.) 

Tfe area of a square is* equal to the square of one of its 
sides ; consequently, the side of a square is equal to the square 
root of its area. 

1. What is the area of a square field, each 
side of which is 40 rods ? 15 rods? 20 J rods? 
18 rods 3£ yards ? 5 rd. 3 yd. 2 ft. ? 

2. What is the side of a square field whose 
area is 900 sq. rods ? 15 acres ? 25 acres ? 

3. The area of a circle is 361 sq. ft. How long is a square 
of equal area ? 

4. How many sq. ft. in the floor of a square room whose 
side is 15 ft. 8 in. ? 

1S4. The area of a rectangle is found by multiplying its 
longer side by the shorter. 

5. How many acres in a rectangular lot of 
land which is 20 rods long and 12 rods wide ? 
What is one side of a square of equal area ? * 
* 

6. "How many yards of plastering in the ceiling of a* room 
which is 65 feet long and 38 feet wide ? 

7. How many feet of hoards will it take to cover the four 
sides of a barn which is 57 feet long, 38 feet wide, and 18 feet 
high? 

\&5. The area of any parallelogram is found by multiply 
ing the base by the altitude. 

1«S6« The area of a trapezoid is found by multiplying the 
sum of its parallel sides by half the perpendicular distance be- 
tween them. 

8. How many square feet in a board that 
is 15 ft. long, one end of which is 15 and the . 
other 10 inches wide? If one" end is 5 and 
the other 15 inches wide ? If one end is 26 
and the other 23 inches wide ? 
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1ST* A triangle is one half of a parallelogram of the 
same base and altitude. Therefore, 

Rule 1. The area of a triangle is equal to the product of half the 
base multiplied by the altitude. • 

9. What is the area of a triangular field, one side of which 
is 15 rods, and the perpendicular to the corner opposite this 
side is 12 rods ? 

Note. Any triangular field or other surface may be measured fry 
this method. Or, 

Rule 2. Measure the three sides of the field; add them together, and 
from half their sum subtract each side separately; then multiply the half* 
sum and the three remainders together} the square root of this product 
will be the area. 

10. The three sides of a triangular field measure 15, 20 and 
25 rods respectively. What is the content of the field ? 

Solution. ift+y + as = =30. 30—15= 15; 30 — 20 
— 10; 30 — 25 = 5. a/ 30 X 15 X 10"^5 = the area. 

~ - 158. QUADEILATEEALS AND POLYGONS. 

The area of any surface that is bounded by straight lines may 
be found by dividing it into triangles, and measuring each tr> 
angle separately. 
o 

11. Let ABODE represent a pasture, 
The side A B measures 20 rods, B C 30, 
C D 25, D E 15, and E A 25 rods; the 
diagonal A C 40, and A D 30 rods. What 
is the area of the field ? 

12. Required the area of the - quadrilat- 
eral A B C D, in which the diagonal B D 
is 133, and the perpendiculars A F 37, and 
C E 44 yards, 
c m 

13. If in the above quadrilateral the side A B measures 72, 
C B 46, C D 12-5, D A 80, and the diagonal B D 133 feet, 
what is the area? What would be the cost of such an 
area at 10 cents per square foot ? 




E 
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109. Regular Polygons. 

Irregular polygons may be measured as in Art 1A8, 
but to find the area of regular polygons, 

Multiply half the perimeter by the perpendicular let fall 
from the centre upon one of Us sides. 

14. What is the area of a regular pentagon, 
each side of which is 250 feet, and the perpen- 
dicular from the centre 172.05 feet? 

15. What is the area of a regular octagon, each side of 
which is 20 yards, and the perpendicular from the centre 
24.14 yards ? 

164. The Circle. 

The circumference of a circle is about 3+, or, 
more nearly, 3.1416 times its diameter. 
To find the area of a circle, 

• 

Rule 1. Multiply half the diameter by half the ctrcumfer- 
ence. Or, 

2. Multiply the square of the diameter by .7854. Or, 

3. Multiply the square of the circumference by .0795775. 

16. What is the circumference of a circle whose diameter 
is 15 inches? 25 in.? 23 ft.? 12 ft.? 

17. What is the diameter of a circle whose circumference 
is 25 ft? 37 ft.? 

18. What is the circumference of a circle whose radius is 
30 ft.? 

19. What is the area of a circle the diameter of which is 
15 inches? 25 in. ? 23 ft.? 12 ft.? * 

20. Find the area of a circle whose circumference is 54 
inches. 

161* The area being given to find the diameter. 

Since the area = (diameter) 1 X .7854, the diameter =±= 

$J area -J- .7854. 

19 




Ruli. Divide tke area bg .7954, and take lit square root of tin quo- 
tient. 

21. What is the diameter of a circle the area of which it 
lucre? Jofsnacre? 4acres? 

1M. To End the area of an ellipse, 

Multiply the product of the two diameters by .7854. 



ellipse whose 



22. What is the a; 
diameters are 20 and i 

23. What is the area of an ellipse the 
axes of which are 30 and 40 yards ? 



US. In erery tight-angled trias- 




is equal to the mm of the squares 

the base and perpendka- 

be n right-angled triangle, 

and right-angled at F, then will the 

?ua» H, described on the hy frtfc s — M 
G, be equal to the sura of the squares 
I and K, described on the baae F G and 
perpendicular E F. By counting the 
small squares, we and the nuatfaor of 
small squares in the square H u> he equal 
to the uomber of small squares in the 
square* I and K. 

Hence, the square of the hupothemise of a right-angled trian- 
gfe it equal to the sum of the square* of both the other tides; 
tend, therefore, the hypothenuse u equal to the square root of the 
tttm of the squares of the other side*; aid either side it equal to 
the square root of the difference between the square of the ether 
lid* and the square of the hypothenuse. 

24. The baae of a right-angled triangle is 20 feet, and its 
height 30 feet. How long is the hypothenuse ? 

25. What is the distance between the opposite corners of a 
room 15 feet long and 12 feet wide ? 

26. The hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle being 75 
fit., and the baae 25 ft., what is its height? 

27. How long is the diagonal of a square whose side is 8 
feet* 

28. If the diagonal of a square is 64 ft. , what is row side of 
the square ? 
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164* Similar Surfaces. 

1. What is the area of a square, one side of whidt m 1 meht 
3 inchest 3 inchest 4 inchest 5 inchest 

2. If the area of a square is ! inch, what will ** the am* of a 
square the aide of which is twice as long? 3 timet- as long? 4 tunes 
as tonfft 5 times as long? 

3. What is the area of a triangle whose base and altitude are 

2 feet and 3 feet respectively? 4 and 6 ft. ? 6 and 9? & and 12? 
10 and 15? 20 and 30? 

4. if the area of a triangle is 3 feet, how many tines as larj* will 
be the area of one the sides of which are twice as loagt 3 tiaate as 
tongt 4 times? 5 times? 

5. What is the area of a rectangle whose length and breadth, am 3 
and 4 respectively ? 6 and 8? 9 and 12? 15 and 90 1 

f. H the are* ef a rectangle ia l^how umby tee* a# tag* will 
ha the ana, of a rectangle whose base and altitude are twice, aa long 1 

3 times ? 4 times t 5 times t • 

Nora 1 . Similar rectangles or triangles, or other rectilinear figures, 
are those whose corresponding dimensions axe proportioned ; thus* in 
Ne» 5 above, the length and breadth of each rectangle are in the ratio 
of 3 to 4. In No. 3 the basee and altitudes of the triangles are in the 
ratio of 3 to 4. They are therefore similar. - All squares are similar 
to each other; so are all circles. Why t 

Note 2. If a line is drawn in a triangle, parallel to one of the sides* 
and meeting the other two sides, it divides those two sides proportion- 
ally ; the small triangle ent off is, therefore, similar to the whole undi- 
vided triangle. 

Nora 3. ' The areas of similar surfaces are in frefortian to the 
.puresqfterUkedvnensxms. Ilhatrate 0* totth b, the atom •*- 
ampies. 

7. Draw upon your slate a sauare, one side of 
which shall be one inch. Insenbe in this square 
a circle ; that is, draw in it a circle whose circum- 
ference shall touch each side! of the square. What 
is the diameter of the eirete? What is the area 
of the square? The area of the drekis .7864 of am 
inch. (160, Rule 2.) 

8. Draw a square whose side is 2 inches, and inscribe in ii a circle 
as before. What is the diameter of the circle? What ia the area of 
the square t What is the area of the circle ? 

9. Draw another square whose side is 3 inches, and ask and answer 
the same questions as before. 

Give, if you can, a reason for the ™k for finding the aremefc&ttoff 
wfe M " Multiply the square of the diameter by .7954." 
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aides abort the sane centre, one. with a radios of 
with a radios of 3 inches. What is the ratio 



From the above rmmplps and illustrations we may derive 
Ike following roles for the nee of those who need them. 



I. To find the area of an y surface which is similar to a 
given surface. 



Rutt. As rib* Jiaeu of either of the sides or dimensions of the 
fate whose area at mow*, is to ike square of the corresponding side or 
dimension of the other surface, so is the area of the first surface to that 

B. To find the side, diameter, or circumference of any sur- 
face which is similar to a given surface whose dimensions are 
known. 

Hulk. As the area of the figure whose side is known, is to the 
area of the other, so is the square of any dimension of thefbrmer to the 
square of the corre s ponding dimension of the latter. E xt ract i ng the 
square root of this fourth term unit git* the answer. 

11. If a pipe 1 inch in diameter discharge 2 gallons of 
water per minute, how many gallons will be discharged by a 
pipe 2 inches in diameter? 2 J inches? 3 inches? 3| 
inches ? 

12. If a 1£ inch tube discharge 20 gallons in 18 minutes, 
how large a tube will be needed to discharge 80 gallons in the 
same time ? 180 gallons ? 320 gallons ? 

13. There is a right-angled triangle 12 feet in perpendicu- 
lar height. How far from the base must a line be drawn par- 
allel to the base, to cut off ^ of the whole triangle ? (Note 2.) 

14. How would a line parallel to the base, and 6 feet from 
it* divide the triangle ? 

15. If a rope 6 inches in circumference consists of 450 threads 
or strands, required Che number of such threads to make a 14 
inch cable. 

• 16. If 3d feet in length of a cable 10 inches in circumfer- 
ence weighs 117 pounds, how much will 30 feet of another 
cable of the same stock weigh, that is 15 inches in circumfer- 
ence ? What must be the circumference of a rope which 
would weigh ^ as much as the first cable ? 

17. There is a triangle containing 85 square rods, and one 
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of ilt sides measures 15 rods. What fe the are* of a staUar 
irjangle, the corresponding side of which measures 10 reds ? 

18. If a perpendicular pole 10 feet long casta a shadow 7f 
feet long, what is the height of a steeple that casts a shadow 
of 140 feet at the same time ? 

19. A triangular board is 18 inches wide at the base, and 
12 feet long. At what distance from the base must a line be 
drawn to cut off half of it? §ofit? J of it?. 

16ff« Miscellaneous Exercises m Suefacbb. 

1. What is the side of a square floor containing 1521 
square feet? 

Note 1. To find the side of a square equal in area to any given 



Extract the square root of the given ares. 

2. The side of a square is 15 feet. How longis the diagonal ? 

3. The diagonal of a square is 20 feet. What is one side 
of the square ? 

4. A rectangle is 25ieet long and 20 feet wide. What is its 
area ? How long is its diagonal ? 

5. Two ships have sailed from the same port ; one north 
£0 miles, the other east 60 miles. How for apart are they ? 

. 6. Four boys attend the same school Charles lives 150 
rods north from the school-house, James 100 rods east, Wil- 
liam 75 rods south, and Henry 200 rods west from the school- 
house. How far, in a direct line, do Charles and James live 
apart ? James and William ? William and Henry ? Henry 
and Charles ? Charles and William ? James and Henry t 

7. A carpenter, wishing to test the correctness of his 
44 square,'* makes a mark on one of its arms 6 feet, and also 
another 8 feet, from the point Where 'the two arms meet. How 
far apart are these marks, if the arms are exactly perpendicular ? 

8. What is the area of a circular plot of land, the diameter 
of which is 18 rods ? 36 rods ? 9 rods ? 3 rods ? 

9. What is the diameter of a circular field, the area of 
which is 16 acres ? 64 acres ? 4 acres ? 1 acre ? 

10. A rectangular court is 100 feet long and 20 feet wide. 
How much further does he travel who goes from one corner to 
the opposite one, following the direction of the fence, than he 
who crosses it diagonally ? 

19* 
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11. A rectangular field is 15 rods long and 12 wide. What 
is it worth, at $180 per acre ? How much will it cost to fence 
ft, at #2*60 per rod ? How far from either comer is the centre 
Of the field? 

12. If a leaden pipe, 1$ inch in diameter, will fill a cistern 
4n two hours, what will he the diameter of another pipe, to fill 
tfee same cistern in one hour ? 

13. If 20 feet of iron railing weigh 1120 lb. when the bars 
are 1 J inch square, what will 30 feet weigh, if the bars are J 
inch square ? What will 60 feet weigh, and what will it come 
to at 6* cents per pound ? 

14. if a round pillar 7 inches in diameter has four cubic 
feet of stone in it, what must be the diameter of a pillar of 
equal length, to contain ten times as much stone? 

15. A gentleman has a fish-pond in the form of a triangle, 
containing 480 poles ; he wants another, one half as large, in 
the form of a square. Required the side. (Note I.) * 

16. There is a rectangular field 220 yards long and 22 
yards broad. What length of fence will enclose the same area 
m a square ? 

17. A farm consists of 4 fields ; the first, 2 A. 3 R. 14 sq. 
rd. ; the second, 3 A. 1 R. ; the third, I A. R. 18 sq. rd. ; 
the fourth, 4 A. 3 R. 24 sq. rd. What shall be the side of a 
square field equal in area to all four ? 

18. The length of a line, stretched from the top of a steeple 
to a station 250 feet from its bottom, was found to measure 
.330 feet What was the height of the steeple ? 

19. The breadth of a building is 32 feet, and the height of the 
angle for the roof, that is, of the ridge above the beams, is 9 
feet. Required the length of the rafter. 

20. Wnat is the perpendicular of an equilateral triangle, 
each side of which is 144 yards ? 

2). A carriage wheel is to be 5 J feet jn diameter; what 
will be its circumference ? How long must each felloe of the 
wheel be, if there are to be 6 felloes ? How long, if there are 
to be 5 felloes ? 

22. If the diameter of a circle is I inch, how 
long will be the diagonal of an inscribed square? 
What will be the side of the square ? What will 
be the side of an inscribed square, if the diameter 



ft^mmmfo oe ine siae oi an inscrioea square, n tne diameter 
is 42 inches? 

Note. The square root of one half of the square of the diagonal 
yt\\\ be one side of the square. Why 1 



TM^ 
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23. The radius of a circle is 34 inches. What is the area of 
an inscribed square ? 

24. Required the difference in area between a circle whose 
diameter is 24, and a square inscribed in the same circle. 

« . F 

25. What is the difference in area between- 
a square whose equal side is 24, and the largest 
circle that can be inscribed in the same square? 

Questions. What is a point! aline? a straight line f a curve 
line? What are parallel lines? oblique or inclined lines? What is an 
angle? the tertex of an angle? What are right angles? perpen- 
dicular lines 1 horizontal lines? vertical lines? What is an oblique 
angle? an obtuse angle? an acute angle? a surface? a plane sur- 
face ? a triangle ? the height or altitude of a triangle ? the base of a 
triangle? Give examples of each. What is an equilateral triangle ? 
an isosceles triangle ? a scalene triangle ? a right-angled triangle ? the 
hypo then use? an obtuse-angled triangle? an acute-angled triangle t 
a quadrilateral or quadrangle ? a diagonal ? a parallelogram ? a rect- 
angle ? a square ? a rhomboid ? a rhombus ? a trapezium ? a .polygon ? 
What is a polygon of 5 sides called ? of 6 sides? of 7 sides? What 
is a heptagon ? an octagon ? a regular polygon ? an irregular polygon ? 
What is the perimeter of a figure? What is a rectilinear figure? a 
circle? the diameter of a circle? the radius? a tangent? an arc of a 
circle ? a chord ? a segment ? a sector ? a semicircumference ? a semi- 
circle? How is the circumference of every circle supposed to be 
divided? How many degrees in a semicircle! in a quadrant? What 
is an ellipse? What is the longer axis called ? x the shorter? 

To what is the area of a square equal? the side of a square? 
What is the rule for finding the area of a rectangle? of any parallelo- 
gram ? of a trapezoid ? of a triangle ? Another rule ? How may the 
area of any surface which is bounded by straight lines be found? 
What is the rule for finding the area of a regular polygon ? 

To what is the circumference of a circle equal ? How may the area 
be found? How may the diameter be found, when the area is given? 
What is the rule for finding the area of an ellipse ? 

To what is the hypothennse of a right-angled triangle equal? 
To what is the hypothenuse equal? To what is either side equal? 
What are similar rectilinear figures? What figures are always sim- 
ilar ? How does a line drawn parallel to one side of a triangle and 
meeting the other two sides, divide those sides ? To what are the areas 
of similar figures proportional? Give a reason for the rule for finding 
the area of circles, viz. : " Multiply the square of the diameter by 
.7854." What is the rule for finding the area of a surface that is 
similar to a given surface? What is the rule for finding the dimen- 
sions of a surface that is similar to a given surface whose dimensions 
are known ? 
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SECTION XIX. — SOLffiS. 
106* Oeokit»icjll Dxfucition&. 



1. A boud is a figure haying length, breadth and 
thickness. 




2. A prism is a solid whose 
ends are equal polygons, 
and whose sicks are paral- 
lelograms. 



3. A prism whose sides are all squares is called a cube* If lis 
ends are triangles, it is called a triangular prism. If the ends are 
squares, it is called a square prism? if pentagons, a pentagonal prism, 
Ac. 




4. A CYLINDER is S 

round column whose 
ends are equal circles. 





5. A pyramid is a solid having a tri- 
angle, a square, or a polygon for its 
base ; its sides being triangles whoso 
vertices meet in a point at the top, 
called the vertex of the pyramid. 



6. A come is a solid having a cir- 
cular base, and tapering uniformly to 
a point at the top. 



* A solid contained by six quadrilateral planes, every opposite two of which 
are equal and parallel, is called a paraUeupipedon. 
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7. A hmukt of a solid ia Ihs 
part cot off from tba top by a plane 
parallel to its base. 
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10. A spent, or oloii, is a solid 
bounded by a curve surface, all the points 
□f which are equally distant from a point 
within called tba centre. 



11. A hemisphere is hulf a sphere. 

13. The axis or diameter of a sphere is a line passing through the 
sentre and terminating at the surface, as the Jine A B. 

13. The height of a solid is the perpendicular distance between its 
lop or vertex and its base. 



16. A spheroid is a solid generated by the revolution of an ellipse 
■boat one of its diameters. If the ellipse revolves about its longer 
diameter, the solid is called prolate or oblong spheroid ; if about its 
shorter diameter, an ablate or flattened spheroid. 

167. Mensuration of Solids. 

e of the length of ont tide by a \ theprod- 
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1. The side of a cube is 16 inches ; what is the 
area of its surface ? 

2. What is the area of the surface of a cube, the 
side of which is 10 inches? lft. 6 in. ? 5 ft 8 in. ? 

168* To FIND THE SOLID CONTENTS OF A CUBE. 

Rule. Cube the suk gkm. 

3. How many solid feet in a cubical block of marble, the 
fcngth of which is 15 inches ? lft. 4 in.? 2 ft. 5 in.? 

109. To FDXD THE SURFACE OF A PRISM, PARALLELOPIPEDON, 

OR CYLINDER. 

Rule. Multiply the perimeter or circumference of the Base by the 
height, and to this product add the area of the two ends; the sum will 
he Ute area. 

5. What is the sur- 
face of a triangular 
prism, whose length is 
12 feet, and each of its 
equal sides 4 feet? 5| 
ft? (157, Rule II) 

6. What is the surface, of a square pyramid, or paraUelopi- 
pedon, the height of which is 15 feet* and each side of its base 
3Jfeet? 

7. What is the co?wex surface of a cylinder 15 inches long, 
and its base 15 inches in circumference ? 1 ft. 9 in. long, ana 
I ft. in diameter? 

8. What is the whole surface of a cylinder, whose length is 
Wb feet, and the diameter of its base 4 feet ? 

(3.1416 x 4 X 25) -(- (4 s X T854 X &) = the answer. 

9. Required the inside and the- outside surface of a btx, 
measuring 44 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 3 feet deep on the 
outside, the boards of which it is made being 1 inch thick. 

170* To FIND THE SOLID CONTENTS OF A PRISM OR CYLINDER. 

* 

Rule. Multiply the area of the base by the altitude; the product 
will be the sohdUy. 
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10. Whatis the so- 
lidity of a triangular 
prism, whose length is 
12 feet, and each of its 
equal sides 4 feet ? 5| 



11. What aae die solid contents of a square pyramid, the 
height of which is 15 feet, and each side of its base 31 feet? 

12. What is the solidity of a cylinder 15 inches long, and 
its diameter 6 inches ? 1 ft. 9 in. long, and 1 foot in diameter ? 

13. How many solid inches in a grindstone 28 inches in 
diameter, aad b inches thick? 

14^ How many solid feet in a round cistern 5§ feet in 
diameter, and 8 feet deep ? - 

15. If a cubic foot contains 7| gallons, how many gallons 
wiil the above cistern hold ? 



171. To FOTB THE SURFACE OF ▲ PYB4JOD OR CONE. 

Rule. Multiply the perimeter, or the circumference of the base, by 
erne half the slant height. 

16. What is the surface of a pyr- 
amid, the perimeter of its base being 
15 feet, and its slant height 25 feet ? 
perimeter 12, and the slant height 20 
inches ? 

17. What is the convex surface 
of a cone whose slant height is 20 
inches, and the circumference of its 
base 15 inches ? 

18. What will be the expense of 
painting a conical spire of which the 
height is 118 feet, and the circum- 
ference of the base 64 feet, at 8d. 
per square yard ? 

178* To FIND TUB SOLID CONTESTS OF A PYRAMID OR OOHB. 

Rule. Multiply the area of the base by one third of the attitude; 
the product wiU be its solidity. 
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19. What are the solid contents 
of a square pyramid, of which {he 
height is 42 inches, and one side of 
the base 14 inches ? if the height' be 
12 ft. 3 in., and a side of the base 1 
ft.4in.? 

20. What is the solidity of a cone 
whose height is 15 ft., and the diam- 
eter of the base 2 ft. 4 inches ? 

21. How many solid ft. in a square 
stick of timber that tapers towards 
one end to a point, the length being 
20 feet and a side of the base 25 
inches ? 



To FIND THE SURFACE OF A FRU8TUM OF A PYRAMI* 

OR CONE. 




v 



Rim. Add the perimeters or circumferences of the two ends together, 
and multiply half the sum by the slant height, for the upright or curve 
surface, to which add the areas of the two ends, to get the whole surface. 

22. Required the surface of a frus- 
tum of a square pyramid, the sides 
of the ends being 40 and 26 inches, 
and the slant height 10 feet. 

23. Required the surface of the 
frustum of a cone, the diameters of 
the bases being 43 and 23 inches, and 
the slant height 9 feet. 

24. What will be the cost of dress- 
ing the upright surface of a square stone pillar, of which each 
side of the base is 3J feet, and of the top 2 feet, the pilkr 
being 15 feet high, at 12 J cents per square foot ? 

174L To FIND THE SOLID CONTENT OF THE FRUSTUM 0%i 

PYRAMID OR CONE. 

Rule. Find the areas of the two ends, and take the square root of 
their product. To this add the two areas ; the sum, multiplied by one 
third of the perpendicular height, will give the solid content. 
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25. What is the content of a mast 
57 ft high, and the girths at its 
ends 63 and 38 inches ? 

26. What are the contents of a 
square stick of timber 25 feet long, 
the sides of the ends being 18 and 
13 inches ? 

27. What is the weight of a square 
stone pillar, 12 feet high, each side of whose base is 4 feet, and 
of the top 3 feet, allowing 12 J cubic feet to weigh a ton, 2000 
pounds ? 

ITff. To FIND THE SURFACE AND SOLID CONTENT OF A WEDGE. 

Rule for the surface. Find the areas of the rectangle, the two 
parallelograms or trapezoids, and the two triangles of which its surface 
consists, and add them together. 

Rule for the solid content. To twice the length of the base 
mid the length of the edge, and multiply the sum by the breadth of the 
base, and by one sixth of the perpendicular from the edge upon the base} 
the product will be the content. 

28.x Required the superficial and the solid contents of a wedge 
of which the sides of the base or " head" are 36 and 9 inches, 
the edge 44 inches, and the perpendicular height 22 inches. 

A //4j)2-|_(22) a = 22.456, slant height of the sides. 36 X 
9 = the area of the rectangle ; 22 x 9 = the two triangles, and 
(36-|-44) X 22.456= the two trapezoids. Hence, 324 -f- 
198 + 1796.48= 2318.48 sq. in. in the whole surface. 

(3 ft. + 3 ft. + 3 ft. 8 in.) X 9 in. X 22 X i =2 c. ft. 2 
in. 7", solid content. 

29. How many solid feet in a wedge, of which the height 
is 25 inches, the edge 28 inches, and the sides of the base 34 
and 10 inches ? 

176* To FIND THE SURFACE OF A SPHERE, OR OF ANT SEGMENT 

OR ZONE OF IT. 

Rule. Multiply the Hrcumference of the sphere by the axis, or by 
the part of it corresponding to the zone or segment required ; the prod- 
uct will be the surface. 

20 
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■ 30. What is the surface of * globe 

O whose axis is 15 feet? 
31. If the diameter of the earth is 
8000 miles, how many square miles of 
surface does it contain ? 
H. 32. The part of the earth's ash 
corresponding to each of the frigid 
zones is 337.19 miles, and to each tem- 
perate zone 2053.467 miles, and to the 
torrid zone 3150.677 miles. What is 
the surface of each zone the earth's diameter being 7912 miles. 

177. To FIND THE SOLID CONTENT OF A SFHXBB. 
Rut*. Multiply the cube of the axil by .5236. 

33. What is the solidity of a sphere, of which the diameter 
m 16 inches? 

34 What is the solidity of the moon, supposing; her to be a 
perfect sphere, the axis being 2180 miles ? 



Hull The cvbe root of the cubical content givm it ehemdeirf a. 
Qtbt of equal solidity. 

35. The diameter of a globe is 3 feet ; what is the side of 
a cube of equal solidity ? 

36. A chest is 4 ft. 7 in. kmg, 2 ft. 3 in. broad, and 1 ft. 9 
in. deep. Required the side of a cube of equal solidity. 

37. What must be the side of a cubical cistern that shall 
hold 5000 gallons of water? (S».) 

38. A cylindrical vessel is 15 inches in diameter, and 18 
inches deep ; what would be the side of a cubical vessel of equal 
capacity? 

39. The side of a cubical vessel is" 12; what must be th* 
side of a cubical vessel that will contain 3 times as much? 

40. The side of a cubical vessel is 24; required the side of 
another vessel that will contain only f as much as the first. 

41. What must be the side of a cubical bin which will con- 
tain 1000 bushels of com ? (S8.) 



I TO. Similar Solids. 

^sststtjm 42. There is a cubical bra, each of whose 

jp^^^H inside dimensions is 1 inch. What is the content 

I ofthecube? What is the content of the largest 

^^^ globe that can be included within the box ? Am., 

^^^ .5236 of a cubic inch. 

43. Suppose each side of the box to be 2 inches ; what 
would be its capacity ? How many times as large as the 
other ? How times as large would be the globe that it would 
include ? 

44. Suppose each side of the box to be 3 inches. Ask and 
answer the same questions. 



45. What is the content of a Mock of 
marble, if its length, width, and thietmem 
are 5, 4, and 3 feet respectively ? What, 
if 10, 8, and 6 feet? What, if 15, 19, 
and 9 feet? What, if 2|, 2, and 1J 
feet? 



Note 1. Similar solids are those whose corretpondmg sides «r 
dimensions are proportional. Thottba different solids mentioned in 
example 45 are similar. 

Note 9. The contents of similar solids are in proportion to the 
tubes of their corresponding dimensions ; that is, The content of one 
solid is to the content of another similar solid, as the cube of any dimen- 
sion of the former is to the cube of the like dimension of the latter. 

46. Can you illustrate this truth by the above and similar 
examples ? 

47. Can you show from the above examples why the solidity 
of a sphere is obtained by multiplying the cube of the diameter 
by .5236? 




Note 3. If a plans' pass through a cone or pyramid parallel to its 
lose, it divides the lines it meets proportionally ; the small cone or m» 
nid cut off by Hit, therefore, similar to the whole cone or pyramid. 
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49. If a vessel, one of whose sides is 2 feet, will contain 
37.63 gallons, what will another similar vessel hold, whose cor- 
responding side is 15 feet ? 

50. If a tree whose diameter is 2 feet at the base contains 
3 oords of wood, how much wood will there be in a tree of 
the same shape, the diameter of which is 3 feet ? 

51. If an ox whose girt is 7 feet weighs 1000 pounds, how 
much will an ox of the same form weigh, whose girt is 6 ft. 6 
in. ? What should be the girt of an ox of the same form, which 
weighs 1500 pounds ? 

52. A square pyramid of wood, 12 feet long, and each side ^ 
of whose base is 18 inches, is to be balanced upon a pivot * 
passing through it. How far from the base must the pivot be 
placed to balance it V 

53. A cone is 15 feet high ; how many feet of its top must 
be taken off toTremove one half of it? one third of it? two 
thirds? 

54. What part of the cone will a plane 5 feet from the* base 
cut off? 

55. If a stack of hay 12 feet high weighs 4 tons, how much 
will a similar stack weigh, that is 15 feet high ? 

56. If a common brick 8 inches long weighs 4 pounds, how 
much will a brick of similar shape weigh, that is 12 inches 
W? 

57. If a man 6 feet high weighs 200 pounds, what will a 
giant of similar form and of equal solidity weigh, that is 8$ 
reet high ? 

58. A cubic foot of lead weighs 1 1352 ounces ; how much 
will a leaden ball 2 inches in diameter weigh ? 4 inches ? 6 
inches ? 8 inches ? 12 inches ? 

59. How large a ball of lead will weigh 709 J ounces ? 

709i 

Note. The ball will contain -^352 = ^ of a cubic foot. 

>dV"*V 5236 = answer. Or, .5236 : ^ I : I s : the cube of the 
answer ; that is, by Note 2, the solid content of a ball 1 foot in 
diameter, is to the solid content of the required ball, as the cube of the 
diameter of the first ball, is to the cube of the diameter of the second. 

ISO* Mensuration of Boards and Timber. 

The unit of measure for boards, plank, joists, beams, &c., is 
the square foot; they are usually surveyed by board measure, 
the board being estimated at one inch thick. Thus, a board 
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10 ft long, and 1 J feet wide, contains 15 square feet, If it is 1 
inch thick ; if it is 1J inch thick, it contains 22 J square feet; 
if 2 inches thick, 30 square feet. Round timber is sometimes 
measured by the ton, and sometimes by board measure. 

Rule for measuring boards, plank, joist, beams, &c. 

Multiply the length in feet by the width in inches, and this product by 
the depth, or thickness, in inches, and divide the last product by 12 ; the 
quotient will be the number of square feet. 

1. How many square feet in a board 23 feet long, 17 inches 
wide, and 1 inch thick ? £ in. thick ? f in. thick ? 1£ in. 
thick ? 

2. How many square feet in a joist 30 feet long, 6 in. wide, 
and 3 in. thick? 5| in. wide, and 2} in. thick? 

To find the solid contents of any rectangular stick of timber 
that does "not taper, see Art. 170 ; if it does taper, see Art 

174. 

181* To find the side of the largest square stick of timber 
that can be hewn or sawn from a round log, whose diameter is 
given. 

Rule. Multiply the diameter of the smaller end by .7071. (Art. 
165, quest. 22.) 

SECTION XX. — PROBLEMS IN MENSURATION. 

From the principles and illustrations detailed in the two 
preceding sections, we deduce the following useful and prac- 
tical problems. 

183. To find the solid contents of the walls of a rectan- 
gular cistern or building, of any given dimensions. 

Rule. From the outside perimeter of the walls, (p. 214, def. 32,) 
subtract four times the thickness of the walls ; the remainder will be the 
length of the walls. Then multiply this length by the height, and this 
product by the thickness. 

183. To find the content of the gable ends. 

Rule. Multiply the breadth of the house by the perpendicular height 
of the ridge above the eaves ; the product will be the area of both gable 
ends. For the solid contents, Multiply this area by the thickness. 

20* 
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184* To isd the solid contents of the walls of a cylindrical 
shaped structure ; as round cisterns; wells, &c. 

Rule. To the inner diameter of the cylinder, add the thickness of 

the wall; the sum mil be the mean of the inside and outside diameters. 

Multiply this sum by &f, or by 3.1416 ; the product will be the mean 

drcumference. For the solid content, Multiply this mean drcumfer- 

'ence by the height, and this product by the thickness. 

18ff* To find the solid contents of the bottom, or founda- 
tion-work, of a cylindrical cistern. 

Rule Multiply the diameter from outside to outside by fyfor the 
circumference : then multiply half the diameter by half the tirvurnferenct, 
and this product by the thickness, for the cubical content. 

Note. To find the capacity of a cistern, the top and bottom of 
which are not equal, see Art. 1741* 

186* To find the number of bricks it will take to build 
any wall, or other work, the solid contents of which are 
known. 

A common brick is 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick; its solid content is therefore 64 cubic inches, 
or 2*7- of a cubic foot Hence the 

• 

Rule. Multiply the number of cubic feet by 27; the product will be 
the 



1 W. To find how many gallons a rectangular cistern will 
contain. 

Rule. From the inside dimensions find the cubical contents in feet, 
(170 9 ) and multiply the content thus found by 7£. This will be the 
number nearly. Or, Find the content in cubic inches, and divide 
by 231. 

1 88. To find how many gallons a cylindrical cistern will 
contain. 

Rule. Multiply the inside diameter by itself, and this product by 
the height, the dimensions being taken in feet ; then multiply the last 
product by 5 J. 

* 

189* To find the number of quarts a cylindrical vessel 
will hold. 



* 
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Bros. Tkfc Me dimension* m inches; multiply the square ef the 
diameter by twice the height, and divide the product by 147. 

190* To find the number of bushels a rectangular bin 
will hold. 

Rule. Take the dimensions in feet ; multiply the length, width, 
and height together; then multiply this product by 45, and divide by 56. 

Or, Take the dimensions in inches; multiply the length, width, and 
height togetlter; multiply this product by 5, and divide by 10752. 

101* To find the inside dimensions of any box, cistern, 
Jdc., of a given capacity, the dimensions of which are to have 
a given proportion to each other. 

Rule. Divide the capacity of the required box, djrc, by the capacity 
of one whose dimensions are expressed by the numbers of the given pro- 
portion; and multiply 'each of these numbers by the cube root of the 
Quotient; the several products will be the dimensions required. 

1. Required the dimensions of a rectangular cistern which 
shall hold 3000 gallons, and whose length, width, and depth 
shall be as the numbers 5, 3, and 4. 

Solution. — 5 X 3 X 4 X 7| = 450 gallons, the capacity of 
a cistern whose dimensions are 5,' 3 and 4 feet. ^3000 -r- 450 

= 4/6i = 1.882. Then 1.882 X 5 = 9.41 ft. = length ; 
1.882 X 3 = 5.646 ft. = the width ; and 1.882 x 4 = 7.528 
the height. 

2. Required the inside dimensions of a round cistern to 
contain 10000 gallons, the diameter of which shall be to the 
height as 2 to 3. 

Solution. — 2 X 2 X 3 X 5 J = 70 J gallons, the capacity 

of a cistern whose dimensions are 2 and 3 feet. £/ 1 0000 -=- 70 J 

=4/141.844 = 5.215. 5.215 X 2 = 10.43 ft. = the diame- 
ter ; 5.215 X 3 =s= 15.645 feet = the height. 

Note. Of rectangular forms, the cube gives the greatest capacity 
from a given amount of materials, if tlie top is to be covered; if not, a 
square base is the best, with an indefinite height. 

In cylindrical forms, the greatest capacity from a given amount of 
materials is obtained by making the diameter and height equal, if the 
top is to be covered ; if not, a given amount of materials will enclose 
the greatest space when the diameter isune half the height. 
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19B» To find the dimensions of any surface which shall 
enclose a given area, the dimensions of which are to have a 
given proportion to each other. 

Rule. Divide the area of the required surface by the area of a sur- 
face whose dimensions are expressed by the numbers of the given pro' 
portion, and multiply each of these numbers by the square root of the 
quotient ; the several products will be the dimensions required. 

1. Required the dimensions of a rectangular field to contain 
40 acres, and which shall be 4 times as long as it is wide. 

1X4=4 sq. rods = area of a surface whose dimensions are 

1 and 4 rods. V 6 400 -f- 4 ==y 1600 = 40. 1 X 40 = 40 
rods = the width ; 4x40 = 160 rods = the length. 

103* Exercises in the foregoing Problems. (183 to 193*) 

1. How many bricks will it take to build the walls of a 
house 35 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 20 feet high, the perpen- 
dicular height of the ridge above the eaves being 10 feet, the 
walls 1 foot thick, and the gable ends 8 inches thick ? 

Solution. 120 — - 4 = 1 16, trie length of the walls. 1 16 X 20 X 1 
= 2320 cu. ft. in the walls. 25 X 10 X } = 166} cu. ft. in the gable 
ends. 2320 -f- 166} = 2486| cu. ft., the solid content of the walk, 
including the gable ends. 2486} X 27 =67,140, the number of bricks 
required. 

2. How many bricks will it take to build a rectangular cis- 
tern, whose inside dimensions are to be 8 feet long, 5 feet wide, 
and 7 feet deep, the foundation and walls being 8 inches thick, 
and the top being left uncovered ? ^ 

3. How many solid feet of masonry are there in a cylin- 
drical cistern, the inside diameter of which js 5 feet, its depth 
8 feet, and the walls 10 inches, and the foundation 8 inches 
thick, the top being left uncovered? 

4. How many solid feet are there in the walls of a cellar, 
the inside dimensions of which are 38 feet long, 23 feet wide, 
and 5 feet high, the walls being 15 inches thick ? 

5. How many bricks are required to build a cylindrical cis- 
tern to contain 20,000 gallons, the diameter of which is to be 
two thirds of the depth, the walls and foundation being 8 
inches, and the top 6 inches thick ? 

6. What must be the inside dimensions of a bin to hold 
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1000 bushels of wheat, the length, width, and height being as 
the numbers 4, 3, and 2? 

7. How many feet of boards will it take to make the walls 
of the above bin, the boards being 1J inches thick, allowing 
nothing for waste; and what will they cost, at J 18 per 
thousand feet, board measure ? (ISO*) 

Questions. What is a solid? a prism? a cube? a triangular 
prism ? a square prism ? a parallelopipedon ? a pentagonal prism ? a 
cylinder? a pyramid ? the vertex of a pyramid ? a cone ? a N segment 
of a solid ? a frustum ? the axis of a solid ? a sphere or globe ? "a 
"hemisphere ? the axis of a sphere ? the height of a solid ? the slant 
height of a pyramid ? of a cone ? a spheroid ? a prolate spheroid ? 
an oblate spheroid? 

What is the rule for finding the area of the surface of a cube ? for 
finding the solid content of a cube? for finding the surface of a 
prism, parallelopipedon, or cylinder? for finding the solid contents of 
a prism or cylinder ? the rule for finding the surface of a pyramid or 
cone ? the solid content of a pyramid or cone ? the rule for finding 
the surface of a frustum of a pyramid or cone ? to find the. solid con- 
tent of the frustum of a pyramid or cone ? to find the surface of a 
wedge ? to find the solid content of a wedge? 

What is the rule to find the surface of a sphere, or of any segment 
or zone of it ? to find the solidity of a sphere ? to find the side of a 
cube, the content being given ? What are similar solids ? To what 
axe the contents of similar solids proportional ? How does a plane 
parallel to the base of a pyramid divide the lines it meets? 

What is the unit measure for boards, plank, &c. ? Give examples. 
What is the rule for measuring boards, plank, dec? What is the 
rule for finding the side of the largest square stick that can be hewn 
from a round log whose diameter is given ? Draw a eircle and in- 
scribe a square within it, and see if you can demonstrate the correctness 
of this rule. (165, quest. 22.) 

What is the rule to find the solid contents of the walls of a rectan- 
gular building? to find the content of the gable ends? to find the solid 
contents of the walls of a cylindrical shaped structure? to find the solid 
contents of the foundation of a cylindrical cistern ? to find the capacity 
of a cistern, the top and bottom of which are not equal ? to find what 
number of bricks it will take to build any work, the solid contents of 
which are known ? to find how many gallons a rectangular cistern 
will contain ? a cylindrical cistern I to find the number of quarts a 
cylindrical vessel will hold ? to find the number of bushels a rectan- 
gular bin will hold? to find the inside dimensions of any box, cistern, 
&c., the dimensions 'of which are to have a given proportion to each 
other? Of rectangular forms, what gives the greatest capacity from 
a given amount of materials? What is said of cylindrical forms t 
What is the rule to find the dimensions of any surface which shall 
enclose a given area? 
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SECTION XXL — THE MECHANIC POWERS, 

194* Machines are certain contrivances employed for the pur- 
pose of changing the direction of moving powers, of enabling them to 
produce any required Telocity, or to overcome any required force. 

All'machines, however •emplioated, are formed by combining a few 
simpler machines, commonly 'called the " Mechanic Powers." They 
are, the Lever, the Wheel and Axle, the Pulley, the Inclined Plane, 
the Wedge, and the Screw. 

In any machine, the force or original prime mover is called the Power. 

The resistance to be overcome by the power, through the interven- 
tion of the machine, is called the Weight. 

The great law of equilibrium in the Mechanic Powers, and which 
applies to all machines, whether simple or complex, is the following : 

" The power multiplied by the space through which it moves in a ver- 
tical direction, is equal to the weight multiplied by the space through 
which it moves in a vertical direction. 19 Or, 

The power is to the weight as the distance through which the weight 
moves ts to the distance through which the power moves. Hence, (Art * 

97« or 197.) any three of these terms being given, the fourth may 
easily be found. 

In the practical application of the Mechanic Powers, a certain allow- 
ance must be made for friction. In some, this is much gre a t e r than 
in others. No account will be taken of friction in the following exer- 
cises, unless it is particularly mentioned. 

19S. The Lever. 

The Liver is a solid, unyielding rod or bar, working upon a fixeft 
peiftt, called ita fulcrum or prop. In theory, it is an inflexible and 
imponderable line, supported upon one point, upon which it can tara. 
his of three kinds. 



Jia 1. 




€. 



Na 2. 






"T In the first kind, the fulcrum is between the 
power and the weight, as in No. 1. 



In the second, the weight is between the firt- 
_ crum and the power, as in No. 9. 




i 



In the third, the power is between the 
weight and the fulcrum, as in No. 3. 
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Thne an ether species of lever, such as the bent lever, the curvilL 
near fever, Ac. The node of action and the theory of all ue ta* 
same. 

The crowbar, pincers, tongs, nut-crackers, chaff-cutters, hand-bar- 
rows, a doer turning on its hinges, steelyards and other weighing ma- 
chines, are examples of levers. The common claw-hammer, when 
used for drawing nails, is an example of the bent lever. 

In the nse of the lever, the relative distances through which the 
power and weight move are in exact proportion to their distance from 
the fulcrum. Hence, by the law above stated, 

The pouter and weight will be at rest when the product of* the power 
multiplied by its distance from the fulcrum is equal to the product of 
the weight multiplied by its distance from the fulcrum. 

Not* 1. The pupil, before attempting to solve any question in 
Mechanic Powers, should draw upon his slate a figure in which the 
leMve position, &c, of the weight and power should be indicated. lie 
will, by this means, get a clearer idea of the nature of the question t and 
at the same time be cultivating a talent which is too apt to be neglected. 

1. If a lever 50 inches long have its fulcrum 4 inches from 
the weight, what power will be needed to balance a weight of 
644 pounds ? 

Solution. — 644 X 4 = 2576, is the product of the weight 
multiplied by its distance from the fulcrum ; it is, therefore, 
the product of the power multiplied by its distance from the 
fulcrum; and, therefore, (07 9 ) -S-^± = 56 pounds, the an- 
swer. 

2. If a man weighing 150 pounds Test upon one end of a 
lever \% feet long, what weight will he balance at the other 
end, the fulcrum being 1 J feet from the weight ? 

150 xm- 106 o lb . 

li 

3. A lever 15 feet long rests on a fulcrum \\ feet from the 

end ; how large must the power be to balance a weight of 2000 
pounds ? How large a weight will 2 men balance, one weigh- 
ing 150 lb., and the other 175 lb., by resting upon the end of 
the longer arm ? 

4. If the weight be 2500 lb., and the power 150 lb., where 
must the fulcrum be placed, under a lever 16 feet long, so as to 
have the power and weight balance each other ? 

Note 2. The fulcrum must be placed as much nearer the weight 
than the power, as the weight is heavier than the power. The lever 
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fc» toxutain 3500 + 150 = 9950 lb. The weight must, therefore, 
W ji^, of IS ft. from the fulcrum, and the power $££]! of ,fl fl - 
from the fulcrum. 

5. A weight of 30 lb. and a power of 34 lb. are to be m 
adjusted to a lever 3} feet long as to balance each other. 
WTiere shall the prop be placed ? • 

6. Three men are to carry a stick of timber, 15 feet long, 
and of uniform size from end to end, one by lifting at one end 
of the stick, and the other two by a bar placed under the stick, 
Where should the bar be placed, that they may each carry as 
equal part of the weight ? 

Note 3. The bar that is to sustain two thirds of the weight must 
be placed twice as near centre of gravity, or the middle of the stick, 
as that which is to sustain only one third ; and the same tor any other 

proportion. 

7. In a lever of the second kind, 10 feet long, what power 
will be necessary to balance a weight of 500 lb., the weight 
being suspended 2 feet from the fulcrum ? 8 feet from (he ful- 
crum i 5 ft? 3 J ft.? 

8. In a lever of the second kind, 5 feet long, how large a 
weight 1} feet from the fulcrum will a power of 18 pounds 
balance? Where shall a weight of 100 lb. be placed, to bal- 
ance a power of IS lb. ? 

9. In a lever of the third kind, suppose the weight to be 
100 lb., 10 feet from the fulcrum, what power 5 feet from the 
fulcrum will balance it ? Where must a power of 300 lb. be 
placed to balance it ? 

106. The Wheel and Axle. 

The Wheel and Axlb is a modification of the lever ; it is, indeed, 
a continuously acting lever. 

It consists of a cylinder, C, revolving upon 
an axis, and having a wheel, A B, of larger 
diameter, immovably affiled to it. The power 
is applied to the circumference of the wheel, 
and the weight to that of the axle. 

The radius of the wheel is to be regarded as 

the longer arm of a lever, and that of the axis 

as the shorter arm. Et/uiltbrivm, therefore, takes 

place when the product of the power, multiplied 

•t the radius of the wheel, equals the product of the weight multiplied by 

'* radios of the otic 
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Note. The diameter or the circumference may be substituted for 
the radios in the above formula. 

1. The wheel for raising goods in a grain store is 4} feet in 
diameter ; the axle 6 inches in diameter. What power applied 
to the rope passing over the wheel, will it take to balance a bag 
of wheat weighing 1^0 lb.> attached to a rope passing oyer the 
axle? 

2. If the radius of a wheel is 6 feet, and that of the axle 5} 
inches, what weight upon the axle would be balanced by a 
power of 145 lb. upon the wheel ? 

3. The radius of a wheel being 4£ feet, what must be the 
radius of the axle, in order that a power of 25 lb, may balance 
a weight of 375 lb. ? 

4. The arm of a windlass used in raising water from a well 
is 15 inches long, measuring from the centre of motion ; the 
axle on which the rope is wound is 6 inches in diameter. 
What power at the crank will it take to balance a bucket of 
water weighing 50 lb. ? 

107. The Pulley. 

The Pulley is a wheel round the rim of which a groove is out in 
which a cord can work, and the centre of which mores on a pivot in 
a block. The wheel is sometimes called a sheave. 



l. 



2. 



4. 









Pulleys are either movable or fixed. 

By a fixed pulley we mean one that only revolves on its axis, with- 
out changing its place. It gives no mechanical advantage, its use be- 
ing only to change the direction of the weight. Thus, in No. 1, the 
power and weight pass over equal spaces in equal times ; their force 

must, therefore, be equal.* In No. 2, the pulley is movable, and the 

»^ — ^ -^— ^— — — ^— ^— ^ .»^.— ^ -^— — ^— ». — —— »- — — — — — ii ■ 

* The pulley, in No. 1 , may be regarded as a lever of the first kind, with 
equal arms, the pivot being the fulcrum, and the radius of the wheel the length 
or each arm. 

21 
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{fewer moves through twice the distance that the weight does. The 
advantage gained is, therefore, as 2 to 1.* In Nos. 3 and 4, the power 
mores through 4 times the distance of the weight ; the advantage 
gained is, therefore, as 4 to 1. 

When several movable pulleys act as in No. 3, the power and 
weight balance each other when the power is to the weight as lis to that 
power of 3 Which equals the number of movable pulleys. 

Thus, if, as in figure 3, there are two movable pulleys, the power 
is to the weight as 1 to 2* ; that is, as 1 to 4. If three movable pul- 
leys were arranged in this manner, the proportion would be as 1 to 
S", or as 1 to 8. 

When several movable and fixed pulleys are employed as in No. 4, 
equilibrium is produced when the power equals the weight divided by 
twice the number of movable pulleys ; or, when the weight equals the 
power multiplied by twice the number of movable pulleys. 

1. If a power of 160 pounds be applied to a rope connecting a 
system of 4 movable pulleys, arranged as in No. 3, what weight 
will the power balance ? 1 . 2* = 160 : 2560 pounds. What 
power would be required to balance a weight of 640 lb. ? , 

2. What weight will be balanced by a power of 15 pounds 
attached to a cord that passes over 3 movable pulleys arranged 
as in No. 4 ? What power will it take to balance a weight of 
1500 pounds ? 

198. The Inclined Plane, 

An Inclined Plank is an unyielding plane 
surface, inclined at an acute angle to the horizon. 
When a body is placed on- such a plane, a part of 
the weight is supported by the plane, and the re- 
mainder, which urges the weight down the plane, 
is the part to be supported by the power. 
When the power acts in the direction of the plane, equilibrium en- 
sues when the power multiplied by the length of the plane is equal to 
the weight multiplied by the height of the plane; that is, when the power 
is to the weight, as the perpendicular of the plane is to its length. 

If the power acts in the direction of the base, equilibrium is obtained 
when the product of the power multiplied by the length of the base apmls 
the product of the weight multiplied by the height of the plane ; or, 
when the power is to the weight, as the perpendicular of the plane is lo 
the length of the base. 

* The pulley in No. 2 is a lever of the 2d kind upon a movable fulcrum, in 
which the diameter of the wheel is the longer arm, and the radius of the wheel 
the shorter arm. 
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1. An inclined plane is 10 feet long, and its perpendicular 
height 2 feet. What weight will a power of 10 pounds bal- 
ance, if it act parallel to the plane? What weight will it 
balance, if it act parallel to the base ? ( 168.) 

2. A hill rises 8 feet in 100. How much more power must 
a horse exert to draw a load of 1000 pounds up the hill than on 
level ground, the friction in the two cases being equal ? 

199. The Wedge. 

The Wedge may be regarded as two inclined plane*, 
laid base to base. It is not usually employed by toe agency 
.' of continued pressure, but by that of percussion, as tbe 
A blows of a hammer or mallet upon its back. Its power 
I increases as the thickness of its back, compared with the 
length of its sides, is diminished. When acted on by con- 
tinued pressure, the condition of equilibrium is, that the 
Cduct of the power multiplied by the length of die wedge 
equal to the product or the weight multiplied by half 
the thickness of the head. 

900. The Sceew. 

The Screw is a cylinder with a spiral line 
cut round it. This spiral line is called the worm 
•r thread of the screw. The distance from one 
thread to another is called the breadth of the 

In most cases, the screw requires a corres- 

I ponding cavity, called a nut, in which it may 

| work. Sometimes the screw moves in the nut, 

:s the nut mores on the screw. The 

i applied to the end of a lever attached 

nvahle part ; the weight or resistance is 

I applied to the end of the screw. 

n the screw, equilibrium is obtained, when the product of the weight 
multiplied by the breadth of the worm, equals the product of the power 
multiplied by the circumference of the circle described by it. Or, 

If the tcrew is advancing through a nW, when the product of the 
weight multiplied by the distance through which the head of the screw 
advances, is equal to the product of the power multiplied by the circam- 
ference it describes. 

Great allowance is to be 'made for friction in the practical applica- 
tion of the screw. 

1. If the lever of a screw is 8 feet long, and the distance 
between the threads 11 inches, what power will balance a 
weight of 4000 pounds, making no allowance for friction} 
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What weight would be balanced by a power of 16 pounds 
applied to the extremity of the lever ? 

2. How broad must the worm of a screw be, so that, with a 
lever 6 feet long, 10 pounds will balance 8000 pounds ? How 
long must the lever be, if the worm is £ inch broad ? 

3. If the breadth of the worm of a screw is one inch, what 
weight would be balanced by a power of 100 pounds acting at 
the extremity of a lever 6 feet long ? 

4. How large a weight will the power in the last question 
balance, if the weight rests upon an inclined plane 15 feet long 
and 4 feet high ? 

5. If in the last question the power acts upon the lever by 
means of a system of pulleys, with 3 movable pulleys arranged as 
in the diagram No. 3, what weight will be balanced by it? 
What weight, if the pulleys are arranged as in No. 4 ? 

Questions. What is a machine? How are machines formed? 
What are the Mechanic Powers ? What is the power ? the weight ? 
What is the great law of equilibrium in the Mechanic Powers ? Show 
from Art. 97 and 147 that "any three of these terms being 
given, the fourth may be found. What is said of friction t 

What is the Lever ? How many kinds? What is the first kind? 
the second ? the third ? What other species of lever are there? Give 
examples of the lever. In what proportion are the relative distances 
through which the power and weight more ? When wiD the power 
and weight be at rest? What should the pupil do before attempting 
to solve a question in the Mechanic Powers? 

What is the Wheel and Axle? Of what does it consist? How 
are the radius of the wheel and axle to be regarded ? What is the 
law of equilibrium in the wheel and axle? 

What is the Pulley ? How many kinds ? What is a fixed pulley ? 
What is its use ? Show its relation to the lever. Draw upon a slate 
or blackboard figures of the different kinds of pulley, and explain 
them. What is the advantage gained in the use of the pulley when 
arranged as in No. 1 ? in No. 2 ? in No. 3 ? in No. 4 ? State the law 
of equilibrium in each. 

What is an Inclined Plane ? How is a body placed on such a 
plane supported ? What is the law of equilibrium when the power 
acts in the direction of the plane ? What is it when the power acts 
in the direction of the base? 

What is the Wedge ? How is it usually employed ? How does 
its power increase ? What is the law of equilibrium in the wedge 
when it is acted on by continued pressure ? 

What is the Screw? What is the worm, or thread? the breadth 
of the worm ? the nut ? Where are the power and the weight applied 1 
When is equilibrium obtained in the use of the screw? 
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S8CTION XXII. — MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES, 

MENTAL AND ORAL. 

20 1. 1. Add 306 + 418; 876+245; 354 + 768; 5010+ 
3108. 

8. Add 15.55+184.83; 20.04 + 35.28; 1085.45+357.85; 
857.108 + 318.516. 

3. How much is 387—218? 416 — 84? 685 — 95? 5101—764! 

4. How much is 27.3—18.3? 254.23 — 81.07? 1Q01.86 — 
318.5$ ? 

5! What is the complement of 45? '87? 29? 38? 56? 73? 78? 

6. What is the complement of 146 ? 387? 594? 871? 176? 549? 

7. How much are 8| times 37 ? 9| times 29? 8| times 1771 

8. How much are 15 times 375 ? Say ten times 375 = 3750 ; five 
times 375 will be one half as much = 1875, which added, &c. 

9. Multiply 354 by 124 ; by 15 ; by 20 ; by 25 ; by 33 J ; by 50 ; 
by 75 ; by 125. 

10. Divide 4025 by 12J ; by 20 ; by 400 ; by 35 ; by 33 J ; by 50 ; 
by 125. 

11. What is 5 per cent, of $75 ? 54 per cent, of $340 ? 6 per cent, 
of $875? 

12. What is the interest of $150 for 2 years and 6 months, at 6 
per cent. ? at 7 per cent. ? 

13. What is the interest of $275 for 1 year 8 mo. 24 da. , at 6 
per cent. ? at 64 per cent. ? 

14. Compute the interest on $850 for 3 mo. 18 da., at 1 per cent, 
per month. 

15. What'is the time from Dec. 15, 1840, to Apr. 20, 1841 ? to 
Apr. 10, 1841? to May 1, 1842? to July 11, 1841? («•.) 

16. What is the time from May 23, 1849, to Sept. 18, 1849? to 
Oct. 15? to Nov. 27? to Jan. 1, 1850? to April 21, 1852? 

17. How many square feet in the four walls of a room 18 feet 
long, 15 feet wide, and 9} feet high? How many square yards? 

18. How many square feet of hewn stone in the Lop, one side and 
two ends of a door-step, the length of which is 54 feet, the width 
21 feet, and the depth 8 inches? What will the hammering of the 
stone come to, at 50 cts. per sq. ft. ? at 25 cts. ? at 33} cts. ? 

19. A block of marble 3 feet wide and 24 feet deep contains 75 
cubic feet. How long is it? If it were 3 feet wide and 124 ^ eet 
long, how deep must it be to contain 75 cubic feet? How deep to 
contain 1 124 cubic feet ? 

20. What will the digging of a cellar cost, at 75 cents per cubic 
yard, the dimensions being 36 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 74 feet 
deep? 

21. In a right-angled triangle, the base is 12 feet, and the per- 
pendicular is 16" feet. How long is the hypothenuse ? 

22. A rectangular lot of land,. containing 74 acres, is 40 rods long. 

2|* * 
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How wide is h? How long is a diagonal line from one corner to the 
opposite ? What will it cost to build a fence around the lot, at $1£ per 

23. A rectangular garden is 100 feet long and 81 feet wide. 
What must be the dimensions of a similarly shaped garden, to 
contain 4 times as much surface ? 9 times as much ? 25 times is 
much ? •jJfr as much ? 

24. What must be the dimensions of a lot of the same shape as the 
last, to contain 2025 square feet? 32400 square feet? 

25. A brick of common size is 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick. If it take 10C00 such bricks to build a wall, how many 
blocks of stone of the same form, each side of which is twice as long, 
will be required to build the same wall ? How many, if the dimen- 
sions are 5 times as great ? 

26. A~pyramid of stone is 2& feet square at the base, and 6 feet high. 
What is the solid content? What is the solidity of a pyramid, each 
of whose dimensions is 3 times as large ? What part of the pyramid 
will be cot off by a plane two feet from the base, and parallel to it? 

27. A can perform a piece of work in half a day, 8 can do it in } 
of a day, and C in £ of a day. What part of a day will it take them 
all to do it? 

28. A, B, and C can build a wall in 3 days, B can do it alone in 
8 days, and C in 10 days. In what time can A build it? 

29. A man having spent } and \ of his money, and \ of the re- 
mainder, has $100 left. How much had he at first? 

30. Three men trade in company. A puts in $200 for 4 months, 
B $300 for 6 months, and C $500 for 2| months. Their gain is $362. 
What is each partner's share of the gain? "* 

31. Three men trade in company. A puts in $500 for 9 months, 
B $700 for 5 months, and C 500 bushels of corn for 10 months. 
They gain $450, of which C's share is $150. What was C's com 
valued at per bushel ? 

32. A's age is to B's as 5 to 6 ; and their ages united amount to 
55 years. How old is each ? 

33. John's age is to William's as 3 to 4 ; and three times John's 
age added to four times William's is just 100 years. What is the age 
of each? . 

34. A lever is 15 feet long. Where shall the fulcrum be placed so 
that a weight of 10 pounds on one end may balance 15 pounds on the 
other ? 

35. Three men are to carry a stick of timber, of uniform size, 25 
feet long. Where shall the bar be placed by which two of them 
shall carry two thirds of it, the other lifting at the end ? 

36. An inclined plane is 12 feet long, and its perpendicular eleva- 
tion 4 feet. If a hogshead of molasses weighing 1200 pounds be placed 
upon the plane, and a rope, one end of which is fastened at the top 
of the plane, be passed round the hogshead, what power at the other 
end of the rope will be required to balance it ? 
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FOR THK SLATE. 



1. Write in figures: Six hundred millions, fifty 
thousand and thirty-four. Three hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand and three. Ninety billions, ninety thousand and ninety. 
Three hundred and seven billions, six millions and fifty. 
Seventy-five trillions, four billions and four hundred. Eight 
hundred trillions, seventy-five millions and one. 

2. Add the above numbers together. 

3. Write in figures: 23 mil., 875 thous. and 4; 307 bil., 8 
mil, 21 thous. and 70 ; 5 mil., 3 thous. and 74 ; 97 bil, 8 
thous. and 1 ; 16 triL, 105 mil. and 400 ; 875 tril., 15 bil. and 
25 thous. 

4. Add the numbers in No. 3 together. 

5. Write in figures : Forty-five hundredth*; 30, — and 6 hun- 
dredths ; 1000, — and 73 thousandths; 7816, — and 5101 ten 
thousandths ; 418, — and 5075 millionths; 10, — and 15 hun- 
dred thousandths. 

6. Write in figures : Three hundred and fifty-four ten thou- 
sandths. Eighty-four thousand and fifteen millionths. Twenty- 
five, — and three hundred and thirty-four ten thousandths. 
Fifty-seven, — and twenty-five thousandths. Three hundred 
thousand, — and eight hundred and nine hundred thousandths. 

I. Add the numbers in No. 5 and 6 together. 

a Express in figures: 30186, —and 50164 millionths. 8001, 
—and 40008 ten millionths. 90006,— and 800004 oUliontks. 
890106, — and 50087 hundred millionths. 51008009, — and 
80701080 hundred biUionths. 

9. Find the sum of the numbers in No. 8. 

10. Find the sum, the difference, and the product of these 
two numbers ; vi^ three thousand and ten, — and ninety-sevfen 
thousandths ; and forty-four thousand and twenty, — and five 
thousand and seven hundred thousandths. 

II. Find the sum, the difference, and the product of 15ffe 
and 207*V 

12. Divide three hundred thousand and twenty-four by one 
hundred and six ten thousandths. 

13. Divide 87$ by 65^ ; 805$ by .3 of $ of 45$. 

14. Reduce 34180476 inches to miles; 4418679 square 
feet to acres ; 156485160 cubic inches to cubic yards. 

15. What cost 450 yards of broadcloth, at £1 2s. 4$d. per 
yard? 
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Note. 450=5 X X 10. (98.) 

16. What coat 74 cwt. of cutlery, at £3 4s, 8jd. per cwt. ? 
* Note. 74 = 9X8 + 2. 

17. Multiply 3 A. 3 R. 27 sq. id. 18 sq. yd. 7 sq. ft. 68 sq. 
in. by 3; by 12; 18; 48. 

18. Divide 5 A. 2 R. 15 sq. rd. 19 sq. yd. 1 sq. ft. 100 sq. 
in. by 5; by 10; 15; 25. 

19. Find die least common multiple of 24, 32, 36, 48 and 
60 ; of 25, 35, 45 and 75. 

20. What is the greatest common measure of 144, 256,872, 
and 996? 

21. Divide the product of 25, 16, 12, 32, 15 and 48 by the 
product of 5, 40, 8, 24, and 144. 

22. Add 3f , 4|, SA> 16jf and 104# . 

23. What must be added to 5^ to make 27f ? to 137$£ to 
make 180£g ? 

24 Add £f , .32s., fd., and J qr. together. 

25. Add ^ mile, % fur., ^ rd., ^ yd., f ft., and $ inch. 

26. Express in lower denominations £f ; £.45 ; .3s. ; fs. ; 

A ^-5 Jig* 1 - 

27. The sum and difference of two numbers are 154f and 

103|. What are the numbers ? 

28. A person has paid on a debt of $10,000, 15 per cent, of 
it, 17 per cent, of the remainder, and 20 per cent, of the last 
remainder. How much remains unpaid ? 

• 29. What is the interest of % 145.75 from Oct. 7, 1845, to 
May 2, 1848, at 6§ per cent. ? 

*). What is the amount of $751.16 from Jan. 1, 1848, to 
£pr. 3, 1860, at 5 \ per cent. ? • * 

31. Salem, July 25, 1846. 

For value received, I promise to pay Hezekiah Sanbome, or 
order, five hundred dollars, on demand, with interest at 6 per 
cent. 

^500 Joseph Stevenson. 

Endorsements. 

Jan. 1, 1847, received one hundred dollars. 

Apr. 15, 1847, received seventy-five dollars. 

Nov. 17, 1847, received ten dollars. 

Jan. 15, 1848, received one hundred and fifty dollars* 
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Sept 1, 1848, received one hundred and eighty-five and ^fa 
dollars. 

What was due on the note Jan. 1, 1849, reckoning' interest 
by the " legal rule " ? How much by the " common rule " ? 

How much would be due if semi-annual compound interest 
be reckoned on the note and on each endorsement to the time 
of settlement ? 

32. There is a room 25 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 10 feet 
high. How many square feet of surface are there in it? 

33. How far is it from one lower corner to the opposite upper 
corner of the*above room ? 

34. What would be the superficial and the solid contents of 
the largest globe that could be placed in such a room ? 

35. Sound travels at the rate of 1120 feet per second. How 
long would it take for sound to travel from Boston to Wash- 
ington, the distance being 450 miles ? 

36. John Smith's garden is 145} feet long and 65£ feet 
wide. How many feet of surface does it contain ? There is 
a circular pond in the middle, 15 feet in diameter. How much 
land is there, exclusive of the pond ? 

37. The wall around the pond is 1 foot thick and 4 feet 
deep. How many solid feet of masonry does it contain ? How 
many superficial feet are there in the face of the wall ? 

38. Tnerejs a waUk laid out around the pond, 3} feet wide, 
including the wall of the pond. How much surface is occupied 
by the walk ? 

39. How long a line will just reach from one corner of the 
garden to the centre of the pond ? 

40. The garden is to be enclosed by a brick wall 6 feet 
high and 1 foot thick. How many feet of surface will it cover ? 
How many bricks 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 2 inches 
thick, will it take to build it ? 

41. It is to be surmounted with a sandstone entablature, 6 
inches thick, and projecting 2 inches beyond each face of die 
wall. How many solid feet of sandstone will it take ? 

42. What would be the cost of excavating the New York and 
Erie Canal, supposing it to be 360 miles long, 40 feet wide at 
the surface, 32 feet wide at the bottom, and averaging 6 feet 
in depth, at 16 J cents per cubic yard? 

43. A bookseller purchased 150 gross of steel pens, for two 
thirds of which he paid 62} cents per gross, and for the re- 
mainder 56J cents. If he should keep 2 gross for his own use, 
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and sell the rest at 66 j cents per gross, what per cent, profit 
would he make by the transaction ? 

44. A trader, having increased his capital stock by •£ of it* 
self, lost J of what he then had ; he afterwards gained a sum 
equal to | of the remainder, when he was worth $12^960. 
W hat was his capital ? 

45. A merchant purchased goods to the amount of $2000, 
which he sold at a loss of 12 J per cent. ; he then invested the 
proceeds in other goods, which he sold at a profit of 20 per cent. 
What per cent, profit did he make on the two transactions? 

46. A can mow an acre of grass in 10i hours ; B, in Si 
hours ; and G, in 7} hours. How long will it take them, au 
working together, to mow 1 acre ? 

47. A merchant sold flour at $5.40. per barrel, and by doing 
so he lost 10 per cent. ; whereas, when he purchased the flour, 
he expected to realize a profit of 15 per cent. At what price 
per barrel did he expect to sell it ? 

48. A carpenter is to make a box 5 ft. 8 in. long, 4 ft. 5 in. 
wide, and 3i ft. deep, measuring on the outside ; it is to be 
mrfde of plank 2 inches thick. How many feet of plank, board • 
pleasure, will it take to make it, allowing nothing for waste ? 
What will be the cost of the plank, at $25 per thousand feet? 
How many cubic feet will the box hold ? 

49. What will the painting of a conical spire^cost, the per- 
pendicular height of which is 40 feet, and the diameter at the 
base 12 feet, at 20 cents per square yard ? 

50. The earth turns round once, or 360°, in 24 hours. How 
many degrees does it turn in 1 hour • How long is it in turning 
1 degree ? What part of a degree does it turn in* 1 minute ? 

Note. If the difference in longitude between two places is 1$ 
degrees, the difference in time is 1 hour ; that is, if it is 12 o'clock at 
the place furthest westward, it will be 1 o'clock at the other, &c. 

51. When it is 12 o'clock at Salem, what is the time at 45° 
east of Salem ? at 45° west of Salem ? at 50° east ? at 55 a 
west ? at London, which is 70° 54' east of Salem ? 

52. When it is 9 o'clock A. M. at Boston, what time is it 
at London ? at New Orleans ? at San Francisco ? at Constan- 
tinople ? The longitude of Boston being 71° 4' W. ; of New 
Orleans, 90° W. ; San Francisco, 122° 14' W., and Constan- 
tinople 28° 59' E. from London. 

53. A person, on arriving at Washington, finds his watch, 



/ 
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which was correct when he started from home, 20 minutes too 
slow. Did he come from the east or the west? How fair? 

54. A captain at sea finds that when the sun is on the me- 
ridian, his chronometer, which keeps London time correctly, 
points to 15 min. past 3, P. M. What is his longitude from 
London ? 

65. The earth's equatorial diameter is 7925.648 miles. 
What is the circumference of the equator ? How many miles 
are the inhabitants on the equator carried per hour by the 
earth's revolution ? 

56. If the diameter of the planet Jupiter is 11.25 times that 
of the earth, what is the ratio of their surface ? of their solid 
contents ? 

67. If a globe of metal 8 inches in diameter weighs 100 lb,, 
what will a ball of the same metal 4 inches in diameter weirii t 
16 inches in diameter ? What must be the diameter of a ball 
of the same metal, to weigh 337 £ lb. ? 

58. A garden, 50 feet long and 25 feet wide, is to have a 
ditch, 3 feet wide, dug around it, on the outside. To' what 
depth must the ditch be dug, that the earth thrown up may 
raise the surface of the garden 9 inches ? 

59. How many yards of carpeting that is 1.25 yd. wide will 
it take to cover the floor of a room 15.5 ft. long and 12.8 feet 
wide ? What will the carpeting cost, at 81 J per yard ? How 
much will the painting of the walls of the Toom cost, at 20 
cents per 'square yard, the room being 9 J feet high ? 

60. How many bricks will it take to build a house 35 feet 
long and 22 feet wide, the walls to be 20 feet high and 16 
inches thick, the perpendicular height of the ridge being 12 
feet above the eaves, and the thickness of the gable ends 12 
inches. There are 3 doors, 8 feet high and 3 feet 10 inches 
wide ; 17 windows in the two lower stories, 2 feet 10 inches 
wide and 6 feet 3 inches long, arid 2 windows in the attic, 2 
feet 6 inches wide and 5 feet 4 inches long ; and the bricks 
are 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 2 inches thick. 

61. What will an annual saving of $150 amount to in 20 
years, reckoning compound interest at 6 per cent. ? 

62. How much must a young man, who is 21 years of age, 
save annually, that his savings, when he is 50 years old, may 
amount to $10,000, his savings being invested at 6 per cent, 
compound interest ? 

Note. Find how much an annual saving of $1 will amotntt to, 
and divide this amount into $10,000. Why? 
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63. A cylindrical cistern is 10 feet deep. What must be 
its diameter, that it may contain 5000 gallons of water ? 

64. A merchant owes as follows : 9500, due Jan. 15, 1849; 
9350, due Feb. 3; $290, due April 13; $140, due June 17; 
•960, due July 21 ; $620, due Aug. 9; 8430, due Oct. 16; 
9870, due Nov. 1; and $710, due Dec. 11. What is the 
equated time for the payment of the whole? What sum 
would pay the whole Apr. 1, 1849? Jan. 1, 1850, money 
being worth 10 per cent ? 

65. The Winchester bushel is a cylinder 8 inches deep, and 
18$ inches in diameter. How many cubic mches does it con- 
tain ? What must be the side of a cubical box which shall con- 
tain the same quantity ? 

66. A and B can together do a piece of work in 3 days, 
B and C can together do it in 4 days, and A and C can do it 
in 5 days. How long would it take them all working together 
to do it? 

Note. They can together do JJ of it in 2 days ; consequently 
they can do -f^j- of it in one day. 

67. A and B set out to travel round a certain island which 
is 60 miles in circumference. A travels 12 miles a day, and B 
15 miles a day. How many days must B travel to overtake 
A ? How many miles ? 

Note. A may be regarded as having 60 miles the start of B. 

68. If the island were 100 miles in circumference, and A 
travel 12 miles, B 15 miles, and G 18 miles per day, in how 
many days will they be together again ? How many miles 
will each have travelled ? 

69. Divide $1000 between A, B, and C, giving A $120 
more than B, and C $50 more than A. 

70. Divide $1000 between A, B, and C, so that B may 
have $75 more than A, and $65 less than C. 

71. If the velocity of a cannon ball is 1200 feet per second, 
what time would it require to move 240,000 miles, the dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth ? What time to move 95 
millions of miles, the distance of the sun from the earth, the 
year being 365.25 days ? How long to move 3700 millions of 
miles, the distance of the planet Neptune from the sun ? 

For other Miscellaneous Exercises, see Art. 194L and 

136. 



BOOK-KEEPING. 



Book-keeping is the method of recording business trans- 
actions. In making such a record, the names of the articles, their 
S rices, and the names, of the persons traded with, are to be written 
own in a regular manner. 

Book-keeping is divided into two kinds, called Single Entry and 
f)ouble Entry. The method by Single Entry is the most simple, 
and is the method adopted by most persons whose business is small, 
such as farmers, mechanics, retailers, &c. Two hooks are necessary for 
keeping accounts by this method, viz., the Day-book, in which every 
business transaction is originally entered, and particularly described ; 
and the Ledger, in which are collected in a condensed form all the 
scattered accounts of the Day-book, so that all the transactions with 
any one individual are brought together in one account. 

In the Day-book each transaction is recorded, by writing, first the 
name of the person or customer traded with, followed by the term Dr., 
if he becomes debtor by the transaction, or O., if he becomes creditor 
by it. 

Li case of law-suit or dispute, the Day-book, or the book in which 
the original charges are made, is the only one produced in evidence. 
It is, therefore, important that a plain and accurate description of 
every transaction in business should he recorded as early as possible, 
before any of the particulars are forgotten. Such a course will pre- 
vent many losses and disputes which, without such care, will be 
almost certain to occur. 

The person who receives property of any kind is debtor , and the 
person who parts with property is creditor, for the amount. 

Thus, if I sell William Perkins 5 bushels of corn, at 60 cents per 
bushel, he becomes my debtor for the amount of the corn ; and if he 
works for me 10 days, at 1.50 per day, he becomes my creditor for the 
amount. So, if I pay money to him or for him, he becomes my debtor ; 
and if I receive money of him, he becomes my creditor. 

A Cash-book, in which are recorded all payments and receipts of 
cash, is very useful, and to those whose sales are extensive, or who 
frequently receive and pay money, it is an almost indispensable auxil- 
iary to the Day-book and Ledger. 

The following will illustrate. 
22 
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Thb Day-book. 
W. Choate, April 1, 1849. 



Pagel 



VI 



V2 



V2 



V2 



V2 



VI 



V2 



VI 



V2 



V2 



Salem, April 1, 1849. 

William Perkins, Dr. 

To 5 bash, corn, m 60 cts., 3 00 

" 2 " potatoes, m 75 cts., 1 50 

« 4 lb. batter, m 20 cts., 80 

3d. 



Henry Stevens, Dr. 

To 3 barrels apples, m 1 2, 6 00 

" 4 days' work, by myself, boy and team, j 92 00 

(2 yoke of oxen and plough,) ' 
5th 



1 team, ) 



Henry Stevens, Cr. 

By 1 bW. flour, 6 75 

« sundry other articles from store, as per bill,f . 5 75 
6f* 



28 



cts 



30 



00 



Joseph Thacher, - 

To 2450 lb. bay, at 60 cts. per hand., 
— 9M 



Dr. 



Frederick Anderson, Cr. 

By shingles and lumber, as per bill, 

14/A. 



William Perkins, Cr. 

By 4 days' work shingling bam, himself and appren- 
tice, — at 1 1.75 per day for himself, and 81 
for apprentice, 

15th 



12 



14 



30 



11 



Frederick Anderson, Dr. 

To 3 bosh, potatoes, m 75 cCs., • . 2 $5) 

" 5 " rye, m 83 cts., 4 15 

40 lb. salt pork, m 10 cts., 4 00 

'■ 18/A 



William Perkins, Dr. 

Jo cash per receipt, . 



u 



Joseph Thatcher, Dr. 

To 2 cords wood, m 1 7, 14 00 

" 1 bush, barley, 75 

" 2 " oats, 1 00 

" 2 days' by myself and team, 7 50 

20th 



Henry Stevens, Cr. 

By sundry articles from the store, as per bill, . . . . 



10 



50 



70 



25 



00 



35 



10 00 



23 



10 



25 



50 



* When an account is posted, some mark is placed in the margin, to indicate 
that it has been posted. 

t In recording accounts in which the person traded with is Dr., each item 
should be slated particularly. In Cr. accounts this is not always necessary. 
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Salem, April 23, 1849. 



p. 2 



V2 



VI 



V2 



V2 



V2 



Joseph Thatcher, Dr. 

To 3 calves, weighing 75, 90, and 95 lb., m 5 cts., . . 
28th ! 



William Perkins, Cr. 

By 1 cow, 4 years old, and calf, 

30*A 



Henry Stevens, Cr. 

By Cash in full of his account, . . m 



u 



Joseph Thatcher, Cr. 

By sundry charges the past month, as per bill, . . , 

Magi. 



Frederick Anderson, Dr. 

To Cash to balance his account, . -. , 



* 
13 

30 



8 



19 



06 



00 



00 



75 



90 



90S. Remarks on the Ledger and Posting. 



In the Ledger, the debits and -credits of each individual are some- 
times placed on two pages of the Ledger, facing each other, and 
sometimes on opposite sides of the same page. 

Either a whole page, or a part of a page, may be appropriated to 
each account. The name of the person with whom the account it 
kept should be written in large letters at the top of the account. 

Transferring an account from the Day-book to the Ledger is called 
posttng it. There should be a column on the left of each page, for the 
date, and three columns on the right, — one for the page of the Day- 
book, and the other two for dollars and cents. 

When several articles are entered at the same place in the Day- 
book, they need not be specified in the Ledger, but be posted under 
the general name of " Sundries." 

The difference between the Dr. and Cr. side of an account is called 
the balance. In transferring an account to a new page in the Ledger, 
or to a new Ledger, this balance is debited in the old account and 
credited in the new, as in William Perkins' account, below, or 
credited in the old account and debited in the new, as in Joseph 
Thatcher's account, on the next page. 



906* Ledger A. 

William Perkins. 



P«€M 



1849. 
Apr. 1. 

« 18. 
May 1. 



To sundries, . 
" Cash, . . . 
" bal. trans, to 
new acc't^ 



5 3a 



10 

25 
41 



00 

70 
00 




1849. 
May 1 



By labor, .... 
" cow and calf, 



By bal. trans, from 
old acc't. . . . 



11 
30 



25 



00 
00 



4100 



70 



»COK KKEPINO. 

Hint St r vens. 



(Ah. an. 

pa 



JOSMFB Tn»TCH«B. 




FllEDEKlCX AlTDIBSOX. 



1849. 
Apr.15 1 

May I. ' 



Emiu. When B page in the Ledger is filled, either the balance may 
be transferred to a new page, as remarked nil the preceding page, or the 
Dr. and Cr. columns may be added up, and the amount of each trans- 
ferred to the corresponding column of a new page- 
Persons whose business is small find it more convenient to Cop; every 
charge in full into the ledger, than to abridge them as in the above 
examples, for the reason that it is 30 much easier to draw off a person's 
account from the Ledger when the charges are posted in this way, than 
to mm to the Day-book for every .separate item m the account. 

_ SOT. Cash Account. 

The Cash-book, or Cash Account, has been spoken of as an impor- 
tant auxiliary to the Day-book and Ledger. In this book, all transac- 
tions in which cash is either received or paid away, are entered ; re- 
ceipts and money on hand when the account is commenced, being 
written in the Dr. side of the account, and payments in the Cr. ; so 
that, by adding the debtor and creditor sides of the account, the differ- 
ence will always show, if there has been no mistake or omission, the 
amount of cash on hand, and the correctness of the account may be 
tested by actually counting the money. 

The following will illustrate the Cash Account. It may be ruled 
m the Ledger is ruled, with the exception of the columns for the page 
of the Day-hook, Which, in single entry, are not needed. 
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Cash. 



1849. 
Apr. 3 
" 4. 

" 7. 

" 12. 
" 17. 
" 30. 



Mayl. 



Cash on hand, . . 
To vegetables sold, 



tt 



a 



apples sold, . . 
butter and cheese, 
corn, 15 bushels, 
Henry Stevens, 



To bal., Cash -on hand, 



25 
5 
3 
10 
15 
11 
J> 

75 



23 
15 
27 
00 
45 
25 
00 



35 



15|65 



1849. 
Apr. 3. 

" 5. 

" 12. 

« 18. 

« 20. 
Mayl. 

It u 



By cow bought, . . 
" stores, .... 
" labor paid for, . 
" William Perkins, 
" expenses to Boston, 
" Fred'k Anderson, 
" bal. to new acc't, 



25 
3 
8 

10 
3 



15 
75 



00 
18 
17 
00 
50 



19 90 



65 
35 



908* It is sometimes desirable to keep' an account of the ex- 
penses and income of some particular interest, such as a house that is 
let, a lot of land, the dairy, &c. Farmers' sons, and daughters too, 
woiddiind it a pleasant and useful exercise to keep auoh an aacoaiitjrith 
some particular field or garden, a crop of corn, potatoes, &c, and in 
this way be able at any time to compare the whole expense of labor, 
&c, laid out upon it, with the income. Such accounts may be kept 
by making particular and daily entries of every item, or by making 
one entry at the close of each week. 

The following may serve as a model. 

' The South Fieu>, 34 acrbs. Dr. O. 



1849. 
Jan. ' 1. 
Apr. 14. 
. " 21. 

« 28. 
May 4. 

" 11. 

June 9. 

" 23. 

" 30. 
July 21. 
Sept. 15. 
Oct. 27. 



it 
tt 
It 



tt 

tl 
tt 



1850. 

Jan. 1. 

it u 



1850. 

Jan. 1. 

. if* 



To 

t 



5 y 

To 

By 

(t 
It 



To 

By 



value, at $80 per acre, . . . 
25 cords compost, ti> 95, . . 

Labor on do., 

Breaking up, 

Harrowing and furrowing, . 

Planting, 

Potatoes and corn, 

Cultivating and weeding, . . 

Cultivating, 

Hoeing, 

" &c, 

early potatoes sold, .... 
harvesting, &c. &c, .... 
120 bushels corn, 65 cts., . 
75 " potatoes, 60 cts. 
Fodder, 



interest on value, e> 5 per cent., . . 
balance, present value $98 per acre, 



To value, . 
22* 



280 

125 

5 

15 

5 

15 

6 

5 

1 

3 

2 



20 



H 



497 



343 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
25 
75 



00 



00 

50 
00 



11 



78 00 



45 
20 



343 



497 



50 



00 
00 



00 
50 



A 
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The following i» the form of keeping accounts usually 

adopted by farmers, mechanics, and othets whose business is limited. 
By this method the Ledger form only is used, the Day-book being 
dispensed with. 

Solomoh Gromices. Da. Solomon Giddiwos. Ck. 



TS»T 
Apr. 13 
^ 14. 
18. 



it 



ii 

ii 



25. 



To 3 bush. Potatoes, at 87 eta. 
" 2 daja' labor, at #1.26, . 
" 3317 lb. Hay, at 65 eta. > 

P Mr 100 lb., \ 
bush. Corn, at 70 eta., 
1 day's labor, ploughing; 
mjaelf, boy, 1 



ii 
ii 



ughing;) 
yoke of > 

i, . . • j 



• 


eta. 


1849. 


2 


61 


Apr. 7. 


2 


GO 


" ia 


16 


06 


«• 17. 


7 


00 


" 26. 

«< « 


4 


00 




31 


17 




.^ 







By sundries from store, ) 

3 



as per bill, . . 
" 1 bbl. Fkrar, . . 
" 2 pr. Shoes, at #1 
Molasses, 



26cts. 
Gash in full, 



15 
26 
3 00 



2 
14 

31 



eta. 



GO 
77 

IT 



310. Exercises for the Pupil. 

Make a Day-book and Ledger of yonr own, and show how James 
Sullivan, of Salem, should prepare his books and keep his accounts, 
both by single entry, (904«) and by the form Art. 909, beginning 
Apr. 1, 1840, — if he sells to Stephen Lummus, Apr. 3, 2 bosh, of 
potatoes, at 75 cts. a bushel, 10 pounds of cheese, at 8 cents a pound, 
and 3 bushels of rye, at 75 cents a bushel ; sells to James Roberts, 
Apr. 5, 15 bushels of oats, at 40 cents, and 12 bushels of corn, at 70 
cents, and buys of him 1 lb. of tea, at 50 cts., 10 lb. of coffee, at 12 
cts., 2 lb. of cocoa, at 15 cts., and 10 gallons of molasses, at 27 cts. ; 
works 3 days, himself and team, Apr. 10, 11 and 12, for Simeon Pat- 
terson^ at $2.25 per day; receives, Apr. 12, of James Roberts, $5 in 
cash ; sells William Stevens 2 calves, at $3 each ; employs Joseph 
Smith, Apr. 16 and 17, to repair his barn, at $1.50 per day ; buys 
of Stephen Lummus, Apr. 16, 500 feet of boards, at $18 per thousand 
feet, and one half a thousand of shingles, at $2.25 per thousand ; and 
of James Roberts, 20 lb. nails, at 7 cts., 10 lb. sugar, at 8 cts. ; and 
of William Stevens, 6 lb. of veal, at 8 cts. ; sells Stephen Lummus, 
Apr. 21, 1350 lb. of hay, at 60 cts. per hundred ; Apr. 23, has 
employed Richard Williams one month, at $12 per month; pays 
Richard Williams, .Apr. 24, cash, $5; buys of William Stevens, 
Apr. 26, 1 cow, for $30 ; sells Stephen Lummus, Apr. 29, 20 lb. 
salt pork, at 10 cts. per lb. ; to Joseph Smith, 3 bushels of potatoes, 
at 75 cents per bushel, and 3 lb. of butter, at 21 cents per lb. ; pays 
William Stevens, Apr. 30, cash, $20 ; employs Simeon Patterson to 
repair his plough, $1.25, and to shoe his oxen, $1.50 ; May.l, settles 
with William Stevens, and with Joseph Smith, receiving or paying 
caah for the balance due. 
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BUSINESS FORMS. 
311. Bills. 

No. 1. Common Form. 
Mr. Stephen Palmer, 



1849. 

May 5. 

*" 10 to 13. 

June 3. 



To William Johnson, Dr. 



For 3 bo. Corn, at 75 cts. per bu., 
" 3 days' Labor, at $1.50 per day, 
" 18 lb. Cheese, at 10 cts. per lb., 



$2.25 
4.50 
1.80 



$8.55 
June 15, 1849, Received Payment. 

William Johnson. 



No. 2. (See 906.) 



Mr. William Perkins, 



1849. 
Apr. 1. 

U it 
it iC 



To A. B., Dr. 



a 



18. 



Apr. 14. 
" 28. 



May 1. 



For 5 bush. Corn, &> 60 cts., 
" 2 " Potatoes,*® 75 cts. 
" 41b. Butter, <© 20 cts., 



$3.00 

1.50 

80 



" Cash per receipt, 



By Labor, 
" Cow and Calf, 



O. 



$11.00 
30.00 



$ 



5 

10 



15 



Balance due him, 



cts. 



30 
00 

30 



41 



25 



00 
70 



The pupil should make out bills from the accounts kept with each 
of the persons named in the preceding pages. 

Due Bills. 

Salem, May \5, 1849. Due to James Sullivan, oh settlement, ten 
dollars. Reuben Converse. 

Notes. 
1. Note on demand. 

Boston, Nov. 25, 1848. For value received, I promise to pay to 

John Peterson, or order, thirty-five dollars, on demand, with interest. 

ssr- Joseph Tolman. 

$35. 



J fliO business forms. [Arr.^H. 

2. Note payable after a eertmn time. . 

Charlestown, Feb. 15, 1849. 
For value received, I promise to pay Alpheus Pratt, or order, one 
hundred and fifty dollars and twenty-seven cents, in two months, with 
interest after. 
AltA a, Joseph Goldthwaite. 

3. Note by two persons. (See page 144.) 
4. Note to be discounted at a Bank. (See page 144.) * 

5. Note payable to bearer. 

Beverly, June 27, 1848. 
For value received, I promise to pay Ephraim Sawyer, or bearer, 
fifty dollars, on demand. Stephen Sherman. . 

Remarks on Notes. 

1. A note of any of the above forms, except No. 5, is negotiable) 
that is, may be bought or sold, and the amount collected of the prem- 
i88ox or signer, by any person who may hold it ; provided, that it is 
endorsed by the person to whom it is made payable. 

2. The person who endorses the note binds himself, by doing so, 
to pay the note if the person who holds it cannot collect it of the 
signer ; unless when endorsing it he write the words, " without recourse 
to me," or some other expression of similar import. In this case, he 
is free from any such obligation. 

3. A -note payable to a certain person or bearer, as No. 5, can be 
collected of the signer, by any one who holds the note, without being 
endorsed. 

4. If interest is not mentioned in the note, a note on demand dews 
interest as soon as it is demanded ; and a note payable at a. certain 
time draws interest after that time. 

5. If several persons sign a note promising jointly and severally r*o 
pay the amount, as in No. 3, the amount can be collected of either of 
them. 

6. If a note is payable within a certain time, in a particular article, 
as flour or iron, for example, the holder is not obliged to receive the 
article after the expiration of that time, but can demand the money. 

Orders and Receipts. 

An Order is a written request to pay a specified sum of money, or 
amount of merchandise, to the person in whose favor the order is 
drawn, on the presentation of the order. 

Order for Money. 

Salem, May 4, 18*9. 

Mr. Nathaniel Shepard. Please to pay George W. Saunders, or 

order, ten dollars, value received, and charge the same to the account 

of Your obedient servant, 

- — * * David Porter. 

$10. 
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Order for Goods, 

Salem, April 1, 1849. 
Mr. J amis Baker. Please to deliver to Samuel Baker, goods from 
store to the amount of fifty dollars, and charge the same to the ac- 
count of Your obedient servant, 
j— Joseph Burbank. 

Receipt for Money on Account. 

Received of Moses Curtis fifteen dollars, eighty-seven cents, on 

account. 

777" Mart Buffuk. 

$20. 

Receipt in full of all accounts. 

New York, May 8, 1849. 
Received of Thomas A. Brooks thirty-five dollars, m tall of all 
accounts. Simon Faithful. 



Use of the following Tables. 

1. To find the amount for which a note must be written, payable 
at a future time, that shall have a known present value. 

Rule. Multiply the number in Table III. standing directly under 
the given per cent., and opposite to the months, by the present value de- 
sired; the product will be the face of the note, or the amount for which it 
is to be drawn. 

2. To find the compound interest of any sum of money from 1 year 
to 20, when the rate is 3, 3£, 4, 4£, 5, or 6 per cent. 

Rule. Multiply the amount of $1 for the given time and rate, 
as found in Table ll., the product will be the amount. Subtracting the 
principal from the amount will give the interest. 

3. To find the amount of an annuity at compound interest, at 3, 4, 
4£, 5, 5£, or 6 per cent. 

Rule. Multiply the amount of$l for the given rate and time, as 
found in Table III., by the annuity; the product wilL be the required 
amount. . 

Table I. 

Showing the amount of a bankable note, so that when discounted at 6 or 
7 per cent, for any number of months, from 1 to 12, the present worth 
shall be $1. 



Months. 


6 per cent. 


7 percent. 


Months. 


6 per cent. 


7 percent. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

— 


1.00553 
1.01061 
1.01574 
1.02093 
1.02617 
1 1.03146 


1.00646 
1.01240 
1.01842 
1.02450 
1.03066 
1.03660 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


1.03681 
1.04210 
1.04767 
1.05319 
1.05877 
1.06440 


1.04321 
1.04959 
1.05606 
1.06261 
1.06923 
1.07594 



INTEEEST TABLES. 
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T*BLK II. 

Showing the amount of $1, at compound interest, from 1 year to 30. 



Year. 
I 


3 per C6nt* 


3} par ceot. 


4 per oent 


4| per cent. 


5 per cent. 


6 per cent 


1.030000 


1.035000 


1.040000 


1.045000 


1.050000 


1.060000 


2 


1.060900 


1.071225 


1.081600 


1.092025 


1.102500 


1.123600 


3 


1.092727 


1.108718 


1.124864 


1.141166 


1.157625 


1.191016 


4 


1.125509 


1.147523 


1.169859 


1.192519 


1.215506 


1.262477 


5 


1.159274 


1.187686 


1.216653 


1.246182 


1.276282 1 .338230 


6 


1.194052 


1.229255 


1.265319 


1.302260 


1.340096 


1.418519 


7 


1.229874 


1.272279 


1.315932 


1.360862 


1.407100 


1.503630 


8 


1.266770 


1.316809 


1.368569 


1.422101 


1.477455 


1.593848 





1.304773 


1.362897 


1.423312 


1.486095 


1.551328 


1.689479 


10 


1.343916 


1.410599. 


1.480244 


1.552969 


1.628895 


1.790648 


11 


1.384234 


1.459970 


1.539454 


1.622853 


1.710339 


1.898299 


12 


1.425761 


1.511069 


1.601032 


1.695881 


1.795856 


2.012196 


13 


1.468534 


1.563956 


1.665073 


1.772196 


1.885649 


2.132928 


14 


1.512590 


1.618694 


1.731676 


1.851945 


1.979932 


2.260904 


15 


1.557967 


1.675349 


1.800943 


1.935282 


2.078928 


2.396558 


16 


1.604706 


1.733986 


1.8729tfl 


2.022370 


2.182875 


2.540352 


17 


1.6*52848 


1.794675 


1.947900 


2.113377 


2.292018 


2.602773 


18 


1.702433 


1.857489 


2.025816 


2.208473 


2.406619 


2.854339 


19 


1.753506 


1.922501 


2.106849 2.307860 


2.526950 


3.025599 


20 


1.806111 


1.989789 


2.19il23| 2.411714 


2.653298 


3.207135 



Table III. 
Showing the amount, of an annuity of $1 from 1 year to 20. 



Year. 
1 


3 per cent. 


4 per cent. 


Q per cent. 


5 per cent. 


5J per cent. 


6 per cent. 


1.000000 


1.000000 


1.000000 


1.000000 


1.000000 


1.000000 


2 


2.030000 


2.040000 


2.045000 


2.050000 


2.055000 


2.060000 


3 


3.090900 


3.121600 


3.137025 


3.152500 


3.168025 


3.183600 


4 


4.183627 


4.246464 


4.278191 


4.310125 


4.342266 


4.374616 


5 


5.309136 


5.416322 


5.470710 


5.525631 


5.581091 


5.637093 


6 


6.468410 


6.632975 


6.716892 


6.801913 


6.888051 


6.975319 


7 


7.662462 


7.898294 


8.019152 


8.142008 


8.266894 


8.393838 


8 


8.892336 


9.214226 


9.380014 


9.549109 


9.721573 


9.897468 


9 


10.159106 


10.582795 


10.802114 


11.026564 


11.256259 


11.491316 


10 


11.463879 


12.006107 


12.288210 


12.577893 


12.875354 


13.180795 


11 


12.807796 


13.486351 


13.841179 


14 206787 


14.583498 


14.971643 


12 


14.192029 


15.025805 


15.464032 


15.917127 


16.385590 


16.869941 


13 


15.617790 


16.626838 


17.159913 


17.712983 


18.2867& 


18.882138 


14 


17.086324 


18.291911 


18.932109 


19.598632 


20.292572 


21.015066 


15 


18.598914 


20.023588 


20.784054 


21.578564 


22.408663 


23.275971 


16' 


20.156881 


21.824531 


22.719337 


23.657492 


24.641139 


25.672328 


17 


21.761588 


23.697512 


24.741707 


25.840366 


26.996402 


28.212880 


18 


23.414436 


25.645413 


26.855084 


28.132385 


29.481205 


30.905653 


19 


25.116868 


27.671229 


29.063562 


30.539004 


32.102671 


33.759992 


20 


26.870374 


29.778078 


31.371423 


33.065954 


34.868318 


36.785592 



SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 



1. The questions in the smaller sized type are designed for mental 
audi oral exercises.* Although these exercises are more numerous and 
extensive than are to he found in other similar works, it is hoped that 
the teacher will not limit his pupils to these exercises, hut that he 
will extend them as far as in his judgment may be practicable. 

2. Exercises marked thus, II., are rather more difficult than others, 
and may be omitted by beginners, until the book, or portions of it, 
are reviewed. 

3. The importance of frequent reviews cannot be overestimated by 
the teacher. By such reviews, the pupil will acquire that familiarity 
with first principles, and that facility in performing arithmetical opera- 
tions, which are necessary to render his progress both rapid and pleas- 
ant, and which can be acquired in no other way. Both teacher and 
pupil should aim to be thorough. With this end in view, the teacher 
will not confine himself to the exercises prepared by the author, but 
will extend them till the end is attained ; for no author can anticipate 
the precise number of exercises each pupil will need upon any one 
principle before he will be prepared to advance to another. 

4. The pupil should be required to prove his work to be correct, as 
far as practicable. For example : All his operations in Division should 
be proved by Multiplication ; those in Reduction Ascending, by Re- 
duction Descending, and the reverse, when the pupil has progressed 
far enough to be able to do it. Operations in Proportion should be 
proved by Analysis, &c. The pupil's progress by this method will be 
apparently slow at first, but the facility and correctness which he will 
acquire in this way, will render his future progress far more rapid and 
satisfactory than it would be without such training. 

5. The teacher should ever bear in mind that all the topics treated 
of in arithmetic are not of equal importance to every pupil, and that 
he should adapt his instructions, as fer as practicable, to the peculiar 
wants of the pupil. The scholar whose opportunities for learning 
arithmetic are very limited should be exercised very thoroughly in the 
elementary rules, and in their application to as great a variety as pos- 
sible of common business transactions. He should be encouraged " to 
make up questions" for himself, and solve them, and every method 
should be used to render the knowledge he may acquire most useful 
to him when his short term of pupilage shall have expired. He who 
is intended for the ^counting-room should be carefully drilled in Prac- 
tice, Percentage, Equations, Accounts Current, &c, Art. 100 to 125. 
While the future mechanic should be as thoroughly drilled in the 

* The only exceptions are on pages 65 and 151. 
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Square and Cube Root, and their application to a great variety of 
practical. questions, in Mensuration and the Mechanic Powers. And 
he who has sufficient time to devote to study should be made familiar 
with all the topics treated of, and thus be better fitted to engage in any 
occupation than he can be whose attention has been confined to only a 
part of these topics. 

The "practical application" of the Square and Cube Root, con- 
trary to the practice of authors generally, is, in this book, postponed 
till the study of Geometrical Definitions and Mensuration has been 
commenced. The reason for this is, that such " practical questions" 
are little else than arithmetical puzzles to the pupil who has bo knowl- 
edge of the principles of Mensuration ; — puzzles which the teacher is 
generally obliged to solve for the pupil, not only the first time he 
goes over them, but at every subsequent review of them ; at least, 
such has been the author's experience. Whereas, if taken up in con- 
nection with the subject of Mensuration, where, indeed, they belong, 
no such difficulty exists. 

The beginner in arithmetic should be taught to call the sign of addi- 
tion and, and the sign of subtraction less. Thus 8 -{- 6 = 14 ; and 
15 — 5= 10, should be read 8 and 6 are ,14, and 15 kss 5 is 10. 

The following answer to the question, " How much and what kind 
of assistance shall I give my pupils while they are pursuing their 
studies ?" is submitted for the consideration of the teacher. 

" If the proposition of the text-book is not understood by a pupil, 
he should be required to point out definitely to the teacher what it is 
which he does not understand, and then, not before, the teacher may 
give him the help he needs. If a pupil complains of not understand* 
ing the meaning of the text-book, the teacher should, generally, 
require him to read the passage aloud, telling him to stop when he 
comes to a word or expression which he does not understand. In 
four cases out of five, the difficulty will vanish without a word of ex- 
planation from the teacher. It is important also to require the pupil, 
in most cases, so to frame his question that it may be answered by 
yes, or no. So that, instead of saying, ( Please tell roe what this 
means;' or, 'How shall I perform this question?' he shall say, 
' Does this mean so and so?' or, ( Is this question to be solved by 
such a rule?' or, * Is it similar to such a question?' The answer to 
such questions may be yes, or no ; But more generally it should be, 
* Why do you think so?' By such means the pupil will be trained 
to a careful study of principles, and will learn not to depend upon his 
teacher to remove every little difficulty." 
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